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INTRODUCTION 


BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 

This volume deals with the period between V-E Day and the 
early months of 1947. During that period, the United States 
entered upon a new and critical phase in its history. Emerging 
victorious from its life and death struggle with its Nazi and 
Japanese foes, our nation took the lead in seeking to transform 
the United Nations’ war alliance into a peace alliance. In that 
eflfort the American people, and indeed all peoples, placed 
great expectations, forgetting the fate of previous grand alli- 
ances. Many believed that this country, Britain and the Soviet 
Union, with the other United Nations, would march side by 
side in peace as in war, promoting prosperity and guaranteeing 
security. Instead, history repeated itself so far as the grand alli- 
ance was concerned. With the disappearance of common ene- 
mies there also disappeared the bond of unity, and the postwar 
period has been characterized by growing division and tension 
between former allies. There has been little progress toward an 
agreed postwar settlement and many of the peoples of Europe 
and Asia are more miserable now than they were during hos- 
tilities. 

In the light of these developments many have become dis- 
couraged. They see little hope in the United Nations or in at- 
tempts at international cooperation. They fatalistically assume 
the continuing inevitability of war. Such an attitude gets us no- 
where — except into war. What has happened was inevitable, 
but it is not inevitable that what has happened should be the 
first phase of a new cycle of war. The alliance which bound to- 
gether the Soviet Union and the western democracies was al- 
ways an artificial one and it was inevitable that after victory 
over the common enemy there should reemerge the differences 
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which had kept them apart during the twenty-five prewar years. 
We can now see that inevitability, although we did not see it 
when we went hopefully to the San Francisco Conference. Then 
the underlying realities were still obscured by war romanticism. 
It was inevitable that the peoples of Europe and of Asia should 
emerge cruelly weakened and shattered by the terrible ordeal 
through which they had gone, and that the two centers of post- 
war vigor should be the United States, which emerged physi- 
cally intact, and the Soviet Union, which, although seriously 
wounded, possessed vast areas and vigorous peoples untouched 
by war. It was inevitable that there should be tension between 
those who believe that the individual is the highest nnh of 
value and that government exists to preserve freedom, and 
tliose who believe that tire collective state is the highest unit of 
value and that individual freedom must be subordinated to con- 
formity with the wishes of the state. It was inevitable that the 
believers in a free society should feel that their ideals would be 
unsafe if the world became preponderantly totalitarian and in- 
tolerant and that proponents of dictatorship of the proletariat 
should feel unsafe in an environment of individual freedom. 

All of these things, I believe, could have been foreseen and 
indeed many of them were foreseen. The fact that they hap- 
pened is no ground for pessimism or despair. It is a reason foe 
a careful study of the resultant problem in order that we shall 
find internationally a way of life whereby differences of belief 
and practice may exist without those differences leading to 
violence. Many national societies have found such a way and 
there is nothing which makes it inherently impossible to find 
such a way internationally. That is the great problem of the 
future. Those who wish to help solve it ought, first of all, to 
acquaint themselves with what has actually happened in world 
affairs during the past two years. Theory divorced from fact is 
dangerous and there still persists an excessive hang-over of war 
illusion. It is, therefore, opportune that the Council on Foreign 
Relations has, with this volume, revived its policy of publishing 
a periodic survey of the foreign relations of the United States. 

The volume attempts, and I believe very successfully at- 
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tempts, to give an unbiased factual account of what has hap- 
pened. Of course, history can never be written in a way that is 
wholly objective. Every author must pick and choose, and exer- 
cise judgment as to what should be emphasized and what 
should be subordinated and what should be omitted. No two 
people would wholly agree in such judgments. This introduc- 
tion does not imply my endorsement or confirmation of every 
statement, arrangement or omission of the volume. I do believe 
that the volume represents a work of high competence. I do 
endorse heartily the initiative of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions in making available a volume which meets a great need 
and which measures up to the high standards which the Council 
has long maintained. 

During the past two years the United States has been feeling 
its way toward a foreign policy commensurate with its present 
position in the world. The guiding lines have been support for 
the United Nations and peace settlements in Europe and Asia 
which will eliminate the risk of future German and Japanese 
aggression and give the peoples a good chance to restore a con- 
dition of well-being. We have sought on several major issues 
non-partisan national policies, supported by the leaders of both 
political parties and by the great majority of the American 
people. In this latter respect we have achieved considerable 
success. However, the substance of our foreign policy is not yet 
adequate to our responsibilities or to our needs. We shall need 
for the future foreign policies which are more dynamic, more 
constructive and more imaginative than any we have yet devel- 
oped. Few students of Europe believe that that continent can 
become peaceful and prosperous if it is divided into a multi- 
plicity of closed national compartments. Few students of Asia 
and Africa believe that a peaceful future can be assured if 
white persons go on acting as though their color gives them 
permanent superiority over those of a different color. Few stu- 
dents of American hemispheric problems believe that solidarity 
will be advanced by a form of association so loose that uni- 
lateral action seems to be the rule and cooperative action the 
exception. Few believe that the United Nations will develop 
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the strength to maintain peace and well being in the world un- 
less it develops a rule of law and generates processes that are 
curative and creative. 

In all of these respects, the United States has a great, indeed 
the greatest, responsibility. We can, however, act effectively 
only as that is the will of our people. There needs to be increas- 
ing popular understanding of the nature of the world problem, 
and the development of a consensus of public opinion as to 
how our nation should conduct itself in the world. All who be- 
lieve in the free institutions of which we talk so much have a 
duty to carry part of the burden of that great task. All such will 
find value in this volume. 
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The .United States in World Affairs, marks the 

resumption of the annual survey inaugurated by the Council on 
Foreign Relations in 1931 and continued through the year 
1940. The war period, in the Council’s publications, will be 
covered by a detailed historical study now being prepared under 
the direction of Professor William L. Langer of Harvard. The 
present volume, accordingly, does not attempt to bridge the gap 
between 1940 and 1945. At most, it throws a cable or two 
across that gap, where postwar events obviously require some 
explanation in terms of our wartime policies. 

As Walter Lippmann pointed out in the introduction to the 
first volume of this series, there is a point where events have 
not yet receded into the background of the distant past but have 
nevertheless receded somewhat out of the foreground of the 
daily present, where it is desirable to set them in some per- 
spective. The present volume represents an effort to survey 
from such a vantage point the momentous events of the period 
since the defeat of the Axis powers. So many are these events, 
so vast the canvas in comparison with prewar years, that a 
severe process of selection has been necessary. Many a special- 
ist will find his subject treated cursorily or not at all. The 
purpose has been to cover, in a connected and readable nar- 
rative, as much as can be crowded into a book of this size. 
Some topics have been deliberately put aside for more adequate 
treatment in the succeeding volume. A particular case in point 
is the problem of Palestine, on which the United States, beyond 
periodic statements advocating the immediate admission of 
100,000 Jews to that country, did not define its policy during 
1945 and 1946. It is intended, in the following volume, to deal 
in some detail with the handling of the problem by the British 
Government, the action taken by the United Nations, and the 
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development of American policy. As this survey appears year 
after year, the treatment of some topics may benefit by not 
being chopped into annual installments. 

The selection of the dates which are to bound these surveys 
is a matter of convenience rather than of importance. As a rule 
each volume of The United States in World Affairs will cover 
the events of only a twelve-month period, but in this first vol- 
ume we had the difficult problem of treating the events of. a 
period of nearly two years in length, from the end of hostilities 
in Europe to the spring of 1947. The exact cut-off date varies 
with the topic treated. Thus the discussion of the German prob- 
lem ends with the opening of the Moscow Conference on 
March 10, of the Near East with the President’s message to 
Congress on MarcH^ 12, and the treatment of Japan with the 
general election of April 25. Inevitably there will be loose ends 
and unfinished business to be taken up in the next volume, but 
the scheme adopted seemed more reasonable than an abrupt 
termination of all the topics in each annual survey at the close 
of the calendar year or on any other uniform date. 

The purpose of this book is to present a straightforward, 
factual account of world events as they affected the United 
States. No attempt is made to weave the story around a central 
theme. So far as the book has such a theme, which is obvious 
from the events themselves, it is the rivalry of America and 
Russia for world leadership. Relations with the Soviet Union 
became the great problem of American foreign policy at the 
end of the war. In the spring of 1947 they remained the great 
problem. This book offers no solution to this or any other issue 
facing those responsible for the conduct of our foreign policy. 
If it contributes in any way to better understanding of the facts 
and issues involved, it will have achieved its purpose. 

J. c c 


New York, May 1947. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


WORLD WAR AND WORLD-WIDE 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

I. 194^ and 1939 

On the first day of September 1939, Adolf Hitler unleashed his 
attack upon Poland, plunging Europe into war. President Roose- 
velt, two days later, told the American people that “this nation 
will remain a neutral nation.” "I hope the United States will 
keep out of this war,” he said. "I believe that it will ... As long 
as it remains within my power to prevent, there will be no 
blackout of peace in the United States.” ^ 

Six years later the war ended with the surrender of imperial 
Japan, which had been able to hold out but a few months after 
the collapse of Hitler’s "invincible” German armies and his 
"thousaniyear Reich.” Those intervening years witnessed the 
greatest and most terrible war in history. The blackout of peace 
extended to every continent. Fought with ever more efficient en- 
gines of destruction, culminating in the use of the most potent 
weapon ever devised, the war spread devastation over Europe, 
Asia and Africa, drawing into its vortex also the human and 
material resources of the more fortunate nations of the western 
hemisphere. It uprooted nations, classes, political and social in- 
stitutions. It unchained human passions and race hatreds, broke 
down accepted moral standards; even in final defeat, the Nazis 
could feel satisfied that the world would long be infected by 
the poison they had spread. 

In the crisis of 1940, when Hitler’s armies overran France 
and stood poised for the invasion of Britain, Americans faced 
the fact that they could not, by legislating neutrality, insulate 

^Whitney H. Shepardson and Wiliiam O. Scroggs, The United States in World 
Affairs, 1939 (New York, 1940), 159. 
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themselves from a world at war. Up to that point the Nazis 

had shocked American opinion by their philosophy of force, 
their persecution of minorities, their ruthless methods, their de- 
liberate aggressions against neighboring states; but that was 
considered essentially Europe’s problem, not America’s. In 1940, 
Germany bestrode the continent of Europe and threatened the 
western hemisphere. On September 27, Berlin, Rome and Tokyo 
announced a new Axis pact clearly aimed at the United States. 
If Britain had fallen, America would really have had isolation, 
not an isolation of safety while other nations fought out their 
wars in distant places, but one of danger in the face of a hostile 
coalition controlling both Europe and Asia. In these circum- 
stances, the country was prepared to take the risk of war to send 
aid to Britain and, after June 1941, to Russia. Roosevelt, in 
meeting Winston Churchill to draft the Atlantic Charter, served 
notice to the world of our firm intention to see Germany de- 
feated and to take part in building a more peaceful and just 
world order. 

After Pearl Harbor the United States, as the most powerful 
member of a great war coalition, assumed the leading role in 
world affairs which it had not played in time of peace. During 
1942, as General Marshall’s review of the war points out, it was 
the refusal of the British and Russian peoples to accept what 
appeared to be inevitable defeat that turned the tide at El Ala- 
mein and Stalingrad and gave the United States the necessary 
time to put its armies into the field.* In the last years of the war 
American power was decisive. Without detracting from the 
magnificent efforts made by others of the United Nations, one 
could truthfully say that it was American manpower, American 
skill, and above all the overwhelming weight of American 
materiel which broke the German power in western Europe and 
that of Japan in the Pacific. On the eastern front, where the 
Russians carried an immense burden alone, facing the bulk of 
the German Army for four years, America made a great con- 
tribution in equipment. 

^ Bienrtiat Report of the Chief of Staff of the United States Army to the Secretary 
of War, July ly, ZP43, to June 30, 1543 (Washington, 1345), i. 
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In 1918, power, influence and prestige had entitled America 
to a position of responsibility and leadership. Our increasing 
participation in world affairs since the turn of the century had 
led logically to this position. But the United States, in 1920, 
turned its back on Europe and on the League of Nations. The 
result was the dilemma of 1939, when our answer to the out- 
break of war was to declare neutrality and then cast about for 
ways to disregard it in order to safeguard our permanent inter- 
ests. The choice, in the 1939-1941 period, lay between entry 
into a war not of our own making, on the one hand, and on the 
other, acquiescence in the triumph of powers which scorned our 
principles and threatened our national security. Because the 
American people had been unwilling to risk war by trying, 
through alliances or collective security, to prevent it, they helped 
to give the initiative to the aggressive powers. But the aggres- 
sors, in turn, made the fatal mistake of interpreting this nega- 
tive policy as weakness and of counting on American passivity 
even in the face of a drastic change in the balance of power in 
Europe and Asia 

In 1945, as the war ended, it was not likely that 1920 would 
repeat itself. The United States was “entangled” in world af- 
fairs as never before; visibly, by the presence of its armed 
forces in every quarter of the globe; morally and legally, by the 
pattern of associations and commitments which in the midst of 
war had created a new world organization, the United Nations; 
more fundamentally, by the profound change which had taken 
place in the distribution of power among nations; and, not least 
of all, by the apparent willingness of the American people to 
accept responsibilities which in 1939 were beyond the thoughts 
of the most ardent "interventionists.” 

2. The World Position of the United States 

Before the war there were seven great powers. At its dose 
there were but three. France and Italy had not stood the test of 
total war. Germany and Japan, after winning temporary control 
of huge empires, had been brought to complete military defeat. 
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The decisions of the Allies to strip them of their conquests, oc- 
cupy their home territory, and deprive them of the power to 
make war eliminated them, at least for some time to come, as 
great powers. The war was won by the three "super-powers”: 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain (with 
the Dominions and the Empire). Theirs were the armies and 
fleets which encompassed the defeat of the Axis, theirs the war- 
time decisions and agreements which set the pattern of postwar 
Europe and Asia; theirs also was the responsibility for estab- 
lishing a durable peace. 

Europe had been for centuries the center of world power and 
of world politics. Once before, in 1917-18, America had inter- 
vened decisively in a European war and had exerted a great in- 
fluence in making the peace. Then, of its own volition, it had 
retired into a passive role. Hitler thought of his war of 1939 
a European war. He won that war within a year. But the very 
magnitude of his victories, which gave him mastery of the con- 
tinent, raised up against him a world coalition whose victory in 
Europe was organized from centers of power outside Europe. 
Under the Nazi "new order,” Europe had been forcibly united 
for the purpose of waging war, but with Germany’s collapse the 
whole continent west of Russia became a “power vacuum,” into 
which the three major Allies were drawn. In Asia, the collapse 
of Japan and the continued weakness of China created another 
vacuum. Except in areas immediately adjacent to the U.S.S.R., it 
was filled, for the time being, by the power and influence of the 
United States, which had borne the main burden of the war in 
the Pacific. 

In the past the existence of several great powers, with the un- 
certainties of changing alignments, gave a certain elasticity, a 
shock-absorbing quality, to the international system. In a world 
of but three great powers the shocks would be more direct. Even 
more true would this be if the three became two. Great Britain, 
in manpower and resources, was far behind America and Rus- 
sia. Its world position depended on the solidarity of the British 
Commonwealth and on the maintenance of a world-wide em- 
pire, linked by a series of strategic routes and strong points. 
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England’s naval and economic strength had provided the sinews 
of empire and had drawn into the British orbit many smaller 
nations. The war had gravely weakened the British system. 
Driven from the European continent by the Germans in 1940, 
the English had to fight desperately to save their own island. 
They could not defend their whole far-flung empire single- 
handed against the Axis assault. The Dominions found that 
their security depended more on American than on British 
power. The British possessions lost to Japan were regained by 
virtue of American victories in the Pacific. To fight the war 
Britain had to liquidate many of its overseas investments and to 
incur heavy debts. Its industrial plant, by the end of the war, 
was run down. The British people, exhausted by their great war 
eflfort, needed American economic support to get back on their 
feet. Faced by great problems at home, they had not the power 
to hold their empire and their world-wide strategic positions 
against the nationalism of colonial peoples and the challenge of 
the Soviet Union, now by far the strongest power in Europe and 
Asia. 

In fighting the war the affairs of Britain and America became 
"somewhat mixed up together,” as Winston Churchill had pre- 
dicted in one of his great war speeches. They functioned in mili- 
tary affairs with Combined Chiefs of Staff and with single com- 
mands in the field, in economic affairs with combined boards for 
the allocation of food and raw materials. Would they, after vic- 
tory, continue to act together politically to maintain the balance 
of power in Europe and to uphold the British sphere of influ- 
ence in the Middle East? Britain, imder the policy of Ernest 
Bevin, Foreign Secretary in the new Labor Government, as 
under that of Churchill and Eden, hoped that they would. But 
it was a question which would have to be answered by the 
United States, the stronger power of the two. 

America’s wartime relations with its other great ally, Russia, 
were never on the same plane as with Britain. This "strange 
alliance,” as the chief of the U.S. military mission in Moscow 
called it,® was clouded by suspicion and, more important, by 
* John R. Deane, Hhe Strange Alliance (New York, 1947). 
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real conflicts of principle and of policy. Roosevelt recognked 
these conflicts. He hoped that by patience and by showing un- 
derstanding for Soviet security needs he could nevertheless bring 
the Soviet Union into a general international organization, es- 
tablishing a permanent basis for cooperation. The President did 
not want to conduct a political war against the Soviets while 
fighting the military war against Germany. He did not wish to 
see Europe turned into a battleground between western and 
Soviet influence. He worked for a system of joint tripartite ac- 
tion to guide its political and economic reconstruction, an aim 
which found expression in the Declaration on Liberated Europe, 
signed at Yalta in Febmary 1945. A few months later, when the 
President died, the Declaration had already proved unworkable. 
Tension had risen over Soviet policies in eastern Europe and 
over Germany. No agreement had been reached on the funda- 
mental points of a peace settlement. Even before the final 
collapse of the Reich, the United States and the Soviet Union 
were engaged in a contest for power and influence in Europe. 
Upon the defeat of Japan they were openly involved in a sim- 
ilar struggle in Asia. The principal problem facing postwar 
American statesmanship was the adjustment of those differ- 
ences without the sacrifice of American interests. 

The end of the war found America with power so great that 
it could hardly avoid world-wide responsibilities. The after- 
math, like that of the first World War, was bound to be disor- 
derly. There would be famine, economic dislocation, and politi- 
cal convulsions. America, economically strong and politically 
unshaken by the war, with the prestige of victory, was obviously 
in a position to exert a great influence. The American people 
had indicated their willingness to play an active part in world 
affairs. The United States was prepared to join an international 
organization to keep the peace. It was prepared to occupy Ger- 
man and Japanese territory for an unspecified period, to take 
measures to guard against a recurrence of their aggressions, 
even to try to teach them to be democratic. Beyond that, what 
the new responsibilities would be, and what they would cost, 
was uncertain. 
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3. War Aims and Propaganda 

Setting a course in the postwar world did not involve only 
calculations based on power. Power could be used to support a 
policy of isolation, or of grand-scale imperialism, or of leader- 
ship toward new forms of international organization. America’s 
shoice, whether conscious or not, was certain to be influenced 
by less tangible factors, by political and economic pressures, 
ideals and prejudices, traditions and principles. 

The American habit of thinking and talking of international 
relations on the ethical plane may be attributed largely to the 
historical development and the geographical location of the 
United States. The tradition of political freedom and democracy 
has consistently colored the American view of the rest of the 
world, while the distance of their country from Europe enabled 
Americans to take a high moral tone toward the disputes and 
"intrigues” of other nations. This is not to say that America 
sacrificed interests to follow ideals. The Monroe Doctrine and 
the Open Door in China, two fundamental policies, were based 
on clearly understood national interests though clothed in the 
language of idealism ; they represented, moreover, a definite as- 
sumption of international responsibilities. In Europe, where our 
interests were less direct, after the first World War an Ameri- 
can President did try to apply American principles, to bring 
about a peace settlement based on democracy and on justice. His 
failure resulted in disillusionment among the American people, 
but they were disillusioned with Europe, not with the principles. 

The involvement of the United States in the second World 
War can be explained by the threat to its security which would 
have resulted from the victory of potentially hostile powers. 
The descent into war with Japan can be ascribed to American 
unwillingness to be shut out of the Chinese market. But such 
explanations are not complete. Germany and Japan were poten- 
tially hostile because of the conviction among their leaders, as 
among ours, that the fascist and democratic systems could not 
live together in the same world. The ideological war had been 
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going on for a decade. Having watched the suppression of 
democratic liberties in the Axis nations, the seizure of neigh- 
bors’ territory, the open contempt for treaty obligations and for 
the canons of ordinary human decency, Americans were not 
"neutral in thought,” as President Roosevelt recognized in his 
address of September 3, 1939. 

The President, during that period, gave voice to the senti- 
ments of the great mass of Americans, and of people all over 
the world, who abhorred the doctrines and the practices of the 
Nazis, the Fascists and the Japanese militarists. The issuance of 
the Atlantic Charter in August 1941, signed by Roosevelt and 
Churchill while the United States was still technically neutral, 
was a recognition of that position of moral leadership. It pro- 
claimed, in effect, that America would use its strength and its 
influence for a peace settlement which would embody the ideals 
set forth in the document itself. On the political side these were 
the ideals, somewhat more cautiously phrased, of Woodrow 
Wilson. On the economic side they were those which had re- 
cently found renewed expression in the policies of Cordell Hull. 
Behind them was the concept that peace and orderly progress 
in the world must be based on freedom, the freedom of nations 
to govern themselves and to trade with each other on a basis of 
equality. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor brought full American participa- . 
tion in the world alliance to which Roosevelt and Churchill gave 
the name of the United Nations. Those nations, on New Year’s 
Day, 1942, signed a declaration to wage war and to make peace 
together, a declaration which incorporated the Atlantic Charter. 
President Roosevelt did not specify American war aims in the 
manner of Wilson's Fourteen Points. Yet the situation, as the 
end of the war came in sight, was the same as in 1918 in that 
many nations, groups and individuals looked to America for 
leadership and for material help in building a new order or in 
rebuilding an old one. 

The United States engaged in "ideological warfare” on a 
grand scale during the war. Our propaganda was directed not 
merely to disrupting the morale of the enemy nations, but to gal- 
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vaniEing resistance to them everywhere, encouraging in occu- 
pied nations the hope of liberation both from the foreign over- 
lord and from his local quislings, and expounding our belief in 
democracy. The Office of War Information and the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs poured out millions 
of words. They told the world of America’s overwhelming 
strength and of America’s ideals. The statistics they quoted on 
our war effort were impressive. The first-hand evidence of our 
military might in country after country throughout the world 
was even more impressive. Eveiywhere there was respect for 
American power. There was also, partly because of our pro- 
claimed ideals and principles, what Wendell Willkie called a 
"reservoir of good will” toward the United States. 

How would America make use of its power and this reservoir 
of good will? Would we strive for a peace and a new world 
order based on our concept of freedom and democracy? The 
United States was strong, but it was not strong enough to en- 
sure respect for the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms 
"everywhere in the world.” Our wartime propaganda glossed 
over the conflicting ideologies and interests within the United 
Nations coalition. It sometimes preached principles which, when 
it came to concrete application, were inconsistent with each 
other, with military requirements, or with political and eco- 
nomic interests of our allies. On the one hand, for example, we 
stood for the right of liberated peoples freely to choose their 
form of government; on the other, we stood for non-interven- 
tion in their affairs. Would we intervene against those who de- 
nied the right of free, democratic election? Even before the end 
of the war the problems of Italy, of liberated Europe, of Latin 
America, of China, of the colonial areas, had presented situa- 
tions where our proclamation of principles had aroused hopes 
not likely to be fulfilled. As a consequence, there was already 
some disappointment and, above all, uncertainty and confusion 
concerning the policies which America would follow after the 
war. 

Uncertainty abroad was matched by confusion in American 
opinion. TTie ideological character of the war. as a struggle be- 
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tween two ways of life, had been generally accepted. But had 
military victory brought the fulfillment of our war aims and the 
triumph of our principles.? If the United States had deviated 
now and then from the path of principle, our allies had been 
even more remiss. They seemed to be going back to the old 
methods of seizing territory, dominating smaller nations, pre- 
paring strategic positions, restoring colonial empires. The great- 
est offender, in American eyes, was the Soviet Union. During 
the war, the differences in doctrine and in political and eco- 
nomic systems between the United States and the Soviet Union 
had been officially ignored, so far as that was possible, and gen- 
erally played down in the interests of the common war effort 
against Germany. Our propaganda offensive against Nazi totali- 
tarianism, however, was in many respects applicable also to the 
doctrines and practices of Soviet Russia. 

When, toward the end of the war, the Soviets pushed ahead 
with their own political and strategic policies, in violation of 
many of the principles held by Americans and without seeking 
action in common with their allies, American opinion was con- 
ditioned to react strongly against them. The Soviets themselves 
left no doubt on the point that the victory over the Axis powers 
still left the world ideologically split in two. They were offering 
the world their principles and their type of freedom and democ- 
racy, which resembled ours in words but not in content. The 
reasoning that America did not fight the war, with all its sacri- 
fices, to replace one kind of totalitarianism with another carried 
a good deal of weight with Americans. The effort to reach ad- 
justments and long-term understanding with the U.S.S.R. which 
the government felt bound to make would certainly have to take 
into account this attitude, this definite hostility of a large seg- 
ment of American opinion toward communism and toward 
Soviet policies. 


Wartime Decisions and Commitments 

In addition to our national strength and our professed ideals, 
a third element was significant in coloring American foreign 
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policy after the war and in determining its direction. This was 
the series of political and economic decisions taken during the 
course of the struggle. Some of these were clearly dictated by 
military considerations. Such was our policy toward Vichy 
France, which gave aid and comfort to fascists and compro- 
mised our political aims but prepared the way for the successful 
Allied invasion of North Africa in 1942; such was our aid to 
Tito, which helped communism to power in Yugoslavia but 
also increased the pressure on the occupying German armies. 
Assignments of command and decisions on what forces would 
operate in different theaters of military operations had an un- 
deniable influence on subsequent political developments in Eu- 
rope and in the Far East. When our armed forces took over 
control of foreign territory, the occupation could not be con- 
fined to military aspects. The presence of American troops in 
Italy and our share in the direction of Italian affairs in the 
armistice period were boimd to have lasting political effects. In 
China the United States, as the only great power in a position 
to cooperate militarily with the Chinese against Japan, became 
involved in Chinese internal struggles to a degree hardly fore- 
seen or desired by the American people. In Latin America our 
economic warfare measures created a new series of problems in 
inter-American relations which would have to be faced in the 
postwar period. Intimate collaboration with Britain, undertaken 
as a means of winning the war, was likely to be continued after 
the war in many fields. 

These are random examples, cited to illustrate the fact that 
our participation in a world war was inevitably accompanied by 
decisions with political implications and consequences. More 
important still were the commitments consciously made with a 
view toward charting the course of postwar policy. At a series 
of international conferences President Roosevelt and his advis- 
ers pledged the United States to cooperation in the establish- 
ment of a world security organization, to participation in the 
occupation of defeated enemy states, to acceptance of certain 
territorial and other changes which anticipated the peace settle- 
ment. Furthermore, the United States took the initiative in set- 
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ting up, during the war, a number of international organizations 
intended to set the pattern for postwar economic relations. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor there was established in the State 
Department, on the direction of the President, a number of spe- 
cial committees, aided by a research staff. Their assigned task, 
to study and make recommendations on problems of postwar 
foreign policy, was premised on frank acceptance of the idea 
that the United States would play a leading role in the creation 
of a new world organization, in the peace settlements, and in 
the postwar economic order. The committees became less active 
after the resignation of Sumner Welles from the Department, 
but the work was continued. It formed the groundwork for the 
development of American policy on world organization and, to 
a lesser extent, on the occupation and control of the enemy 
countries and on the peace settlements. Moreover, the associa- 
tion of members of G)ngress of both parties and of distin- 
guished private citizens in this preparatory work laid the basis 
for the national, non-partisan foreign policy which developed at 
San Francisco and in the peace treaty negotiations. 

In October 1943 Secretary of State Cordell Hull met the Brit- 
ish and Soviet Foreign Ministers at Moscow in the first of a 
series of tripartite wartime conferences. The following month 
Roosevelt conferred with Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek at 
Cairo, and with Churchill and Stalin at Teheran. In 1945 the 
heads of the three governments met again at Yalta and, with 
Truman replacing Roosevelt, at Potsdam. Throughout the war 
Roosevelt was in constant touch with Churchill by cable and 
telephone and in eight personal conferences at Washington, 
Hyde Park, and Quebec. 

At these meetings, which dealt with both military and politi- 
cal affairs, the postwar planning hitherto carried on separately 
in each capital was brought forward to the stage of Allied agree- 
ments. At Moscow Hull obtained acceptance of the plan to 
create an international security organization, later elaborated at 
Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta and San Francisco. This Four-Nation 
Declaration of October 30, 1943, was accepted almost precisely 
as drafted in the State Department’s special committees. At Mos- 
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cow it was also decided to reestablish an independent Austria 
and to set up a European Advisory Commission to work out the 
basis for dealing with Germany in the occupation period. Later 
the zones of occupation in Germany were agreed upon. In nego- 
tiating the armistices for the former Axis satellites in eastern 
Europe, in 1944, the United States accepted territorial changes 
and reparation settlements in favor of Russia and consented to 
Soviet occupation of those countries. At Yalta Roosevelt and 
Churchill accepted the cession of eastern Poland to the U.S.S.R. 
and the proposition that Poland should be compensated in the 
west at the expense of Germany. At Cairo in 1943 it was decided 
what Japan should lose in the Far East; at Yalta it was decided 
what Russia should gain there. At Potsdam the basic policies to 
be pursued toward Germany and Japan were worked out. 

These decisions, except the Potsdam agreements, were made 
by President Roosevelt or under his direction. Those which have 
been most criticized, the agreements which gave the Soviet 
Union added territory and helped it to assume a predominant 
position in eastern Europe, were made with a view to ensuring 
that Russia would continue to throw its full military strength 
against Germany. The President had to consider the cost of the 
war in American lives. He also had in mind his "grand design” 
of establishing the new world organization on the firm basis of 
Soviet- American cooperation. For one thing, what was conceded 
to the Soviet Union, in Europe and the Far East, was roughly 
what Tsarist Russia had held in 1914; these gains could be 
justified as meeting the legitimate desire for security. For an- 
other, the Soviets were in a position to take what they claimed; 
if agreement to the unavoidable could bring about full Soviet 
cooperation with us in world affairs, it might be worth it. 

Some of these agreements were made public, others were 
kept secret. Made in wartime, when the executive necessarily 
had virtually unlimited authority, they were not submitted to 
the Senate as treaties or subjected to full public debate. Such a 
debate would have trespassed on the field of military strategy, 
where secrecy was imperative, and could not have failed to give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. There was, nonetheless, some re- 
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sentment in Congress over the practice of concluding "secret 
treaties," for once the commitments were made to foreign gov- 
ernments they could not easily be retracted. 

Some aspects of Roosevelt’s agreements contained the seeds 
of future trouble. In the first place, the Soviet territorial gains 
were difficult to harmonize with the Atlantic Charter. Secondly, 
the Soviets insisted on going their own way in eastern Europe, 
scorning the method of joint Allied action for which Roosevelt 
had worked and to which he obtained Stalin’s agreement at 
Yalta. Thirdly, despite the reiterations of Allied unity on funda- 
mentals, the agreements did not produce any real meeting of 
the minds on how Europe and Asia would be organized for 
peace. From Roosevelt’s cooperative attitude the Soviets appar- 
ently got the impression that they could push ahead in Europe, 
"liquidating fascism’’ in their own way and establishing their 
own type of democracy, without American objection. Both the 
U.S. Government and American opinion, on the other hand, 
believed that the wartime agreements were a more than gener- 
ous recognition of Russia’s legitimate security interests, and 
that further concessions would be "appeasement” of what 
seemed to be a growing appetite. 

Our foreign economic policy during the war was devoted to 
the stupendous tasks of supplying Allied armies and civil popu- 
lations all over the world, of feeding America’s voracious war 
industries with raw materials, of competing with the enemy in 
markets everywhere for vital resources. These vast operations 
were carried on by a host of governmental agencies. To coordi- 
nate economic measures with those of our Allies, many prob- 
lems were dealt with by joint bodies such as the Combined Food 
Board, the Combined Raw Materials Board, and the Middle 
East Supply Center. These agencies, like the policies they car- 
ried out, were essentially instruments of economic warfare. 
Though they were bound to leave a postwar heritage, American 
economic policy after the war would be determined primarily 
by decisions taken with respect to participation in the immedi- 
ate task of large-scale relief and reconstruction abroad, and to 
longer-term problems of trade and financial relations. Early in 
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the war the United States set up an agency to make plans for 
rushing relief supplies to the occupied Allied peoples on their 
liberation. With the organization of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration in 1943, this became an inter- 
national undertaking, although it was agreed from the start that 
its members would give according to their abilities and receive 
according to their needs. The United States thus assumed the 
bmden of supplying the major portion of the necessary funds 
and supplies. 

On the longer-term economic problems the United States 
again took the initiative in seeking a framework for cooperation 
in new international organizations. In 1943, while in the politi- 
cal field the United Nations existed only as a wartime alliance, 
conferences were held at Hot Springs, where the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organization was established, and 
at Bretton Woods, where agreement was reached on the Inter- 
national Bank and Monetary Fund. At Chicago, in 1944, the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization was set 
up. Unlike the Big Three meetings, these conferences were not 
enveloped in secrecy. They included all the United Nations who 
chose to come; the civil aviation conference even included some 
neutral states, a reason given by the Soviet Government for its 
refusal to attend. And the agreements which they produced 
were treaties subject to ratification by the Senate. When rati- 
fied, they committed the United States to international coopera- 
tion in many fields of postwar economic policy. On another 
and most important phase, trade policy, the State Department 
was preparing a new offensive for the Hull program of freer 
world trade. In the lend-lease agreements the United States had 
obtained from the receiving nations a general promise of sup- 
port for such a program. But there was no certainty that those 
nations, faced with critical economic problems of their own, 
would be able to carry out the promise. 

The real test of American economic policies, the pattern of 
which was already clear before the end of the war, would come 
when the magnitude of the destruction, waste, famine and eco- 
nomic chaos was revealed in the years following the end of the 
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fighting. Those conditions were to reveal the economic depend- 
ence of the rest of the world on America and the great economic 
power of this country relative to others. Much would depend on 
the reaction of other nations to our economic preponderance, 
and much on the willingness of the American people to use it 
wisely. 


The Making of Post-war Policy 

The making of foreign policy, particularly American foreign 
policy, is a subject on which any analysis must be tinged with 
speculation. In simple terms, it is a question of who makes deci- 
sions and what influences are brought to bear upon those who 
make them. It involves personalities; it involves questions of 
governmental organization; and it involves intangibles, one 
of the most significant being the interrelation between policy- 
makers and public. 

Decisions on foreign policy are made every day by officials on 
differing levels of authority and responsibility. The importance 
of the permanent career officials in the State Department and 
Foreign Service, for example, in providing continuity of policy 
is often underestimated. On occasions the Secretary of State 
may be by-passed by his own subordinates, by other cabinet offi- 
cers, or by some other individual who has the ear of the Presi- 
dent. No account of Roosevelt’s policies in the war years could 
fail to take account of the influence of Harry Hopkins or of 
Admiral Leahy. If the evidence is available, any specific deci- 
sion can be analyzed in terms of the personalities who contrib- 
uted to it. In a brief general discussion such as this it is enough 
to note the role of the two men with the ultimate responsibility 
for the conduct of our foreign relations, the President and the 
Secretary of State. 

Franklin Roosevelt occupied a position which was in man y 
ways unique. As was commonly said, he was his own Secretary 
of State; since his first re-election in 1936 he had devoted him- 
self more and more to foreign affairs. During the war he made 
a great number of decisions himself which might have been left 
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to the State Department. He established personal relationships 
with the leaders of the other Allied nations. To millions all 
over the world he represented America. Like Wilson in 1918, as 
a champion of human freedom and a successful war leader he 
had enormous prestige. The eflFect of his sudden disappearance 
from the scene, on April 12, 1945, was incalculable. What the 
direction of American policy in the following period would 
have been had he lived will never be known. With new men in 
charge, there could be no question that the methods would 
change. 

Cordell Hull retired as Secretary of State toward the end of 
1944. Roosevelt’s death, consequently, left the conduct of for- 
eign afiFairs in the hands of two men who were comparatively 
inexperienced and were virtually unknown abroad, Harry Tru- 
man and Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. America’s postwar policy, 
always an uncertain quantity in the eyes of the world, became 
even more of a question mark despite the public assurances that 
Roosevelt’s work would be carried forward. The success of the 
San Francisco Conference, accomplished under the momentum 
of previous negotiations and because none of the participating 
powers could afford to let it fail, had a reassuring effect, both 
in the United States and abroad. Then, at its close, the President 
announced the appointment of his own choice for Secretary of 
State, James F. Byrnes. 

Secretary Byrnes’s tenure of office covered roughly the first 
year and a half after the war. Save for the brief experience of 
the Potsdam Conference, which his position as chief executive 
required him to attend, Truman left foreign affairs very largely 
to his Secretary of State. This abandonment of White House 
diplomacy was to be expected, both because Truman was not 
Roosevelt and because the problems of peace were unlike the 
problems of war. The effect was to throw a great burden on the 
shoulders of Byrnes. Himself inexperienced in the field of inter- 
national relations, he was immediately beset by the problems of 
the European settlement. The major unsolved problem wWch 
Roosevelt bequeathed to his successors was that of our relations 
with the U.S.S.R. So long as the war continued, Roosevelt had 
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been able to follow a poliqi which called, at the same time, for 
cooperation with Russia, repudiation of the concept or spheres 
of influence, and a European settlement based on the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. By the time of his death, the contradic- 
tions contained in these aims had already become apparent. 

. From the moment he took office, Byrnes had to deal with the 
reality of the expansion of Soviet power into central Europe. He 
had to define America’s role in Europe in terms of specific ds- 
sues. In this he had to feel his way, as conference followed con- 
ference and one critical situation succeeded another. He learned 
to deal with the Soviet Union the hard way of personal par- 
ticipation in long and tedious negotiations. Temperamentally, 
Byrnes was not inclined to share his responsibilities with his 
subordinates. He left no doubt that he intended to be in fact the 
Secretary of State, not the spokesman of the ideas of others, in 
handling the crucial issues of American policy toward Russia. 
The successes, and the shortcomings, of that policy were there- 
fore peculiarly his own. Concentration upon European ques- 
tions, however, made it impossible for him to devote adequate 
attention to Latin America and to the Far East; this was unfor- 
tunate in view of the urgency of the problems which those areas 
presented. Also, because he was so often absent from Wash- 
ington for conferences in Europe, he had to let the State 
Department run itself much of the time. Under-Secretary Dean 
Acheson gave it competent direction, but the absence of the 
Secretary, combined with the lack of direction from the White 
House, undoubtedly hampered the working out of a coordi- 
nated world policy. 

It was widely believed that the State Department, though it 
had expanded during the war, was still inadequate both in its 
organization and in the quality of its personnel, to handle the 
many and formidable new problems to be faced. The Foreign 
Service was obviously too limited in numbers to do the job re- 
quired of it. The periodic reorganizations of the Department 
imdertaken during the Hull and Stettinius regimes had been 
little more than a reshuffling of existing divisions. Byrnes, 
shortly after taking office, announced he was planning a "reor- 
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ganization to end all reorganizations,” but it never materialized. 
Work did go forward on new legislation to reorganize the For- 
eign Service, which was greatly strengthened by the resulting 
law of August 13, 1946.^ Besides raising the salary level, it 
provided for more flexibility in shifting ofiicers between Wash- 
ington and the field and in utilizing the personnel of other 
government agencies. 

^Meanwhile, a more or less unplanned reorganization was 
taking place as wartime agencies were liquidated. During the 
war our foreign relations were necessarily carried on by a num- 
ber of agencies which functioned directly under the authority of 
the President, among them the Lend-Lease Administration and 
the Board of Economic Warfare (later merged in the Foreign 
Economic Administration), the Office of War Information, and 
the Office of Strategic Services. Theoretically they had opera- 
tional rather than policy functions, for Secretary Hull jealously 
guarded the prerogatives of the Department of State in the 
field of policy. Actually, their day-to-day decisions inevitably in- 
fluenced policy. Although Congress had accepted the view that 
these agencies must be wound up at the war’s end, it was con- 
ceded that some of their functions should be continued, either 
temporarily in order to liquidate wartime operations, or perma- 
nently as necessary auxiliary instruments supplementing the 
traditional forms of diplomacy. 

If war propaganda was no longer necessary, it was still 
thought necessary to explain to the world the policies of the 
United States, especially since other states were maintaining 
propaganda services and were giving the world their respective 
versions of current developments. The value of "intelligence” 
for the conduct of foreign policy as for military operations, of 
full information plus sound analysis of developments abroad, 
had been amply proved. Consequently, in the autumn of 1945, 
the foreign operations of the OWI and the Research and Analy- 
sis Branch of the OSS were transferred to the State Department; 
later, in January 1946, a separate National Intelligence Author- 
ity was created. Some sections of the FEA were similarly 

^Public Law 724, 79th Congress, 2nd Session (H.R. 6967). 
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"blanketed” into the State Department. Even without these 
added economic functions, which were in large part temporary, 
the Department had already expanded its economic activities 
immeasurably as compared to the prewar period. The growing 
importance of this phase of the Department’s work was later 
seen in the creation, in August 1946, of the post of Under- 
secretary of State for Econo m ic Affairs. 

These administrative changes were accompanied by a good 
deal of bureaucratic wrangling. They did not produce the 
"streamlined” Department that many outside critics called for. 
But they did reflect the realization that the position of the 
United States in the postwar world required a State Depart- 
ment expanded far beyond the prewar or wartime establishment. 

The war had made apparent also the close connection be- 
tween the foreign policy and military policy. During the con- 
flict, of course, foreign policy had been in a sense an adjunct of 
our military strategy. The War and Navy Departments had 
more to say about some foreign policy decisions than did the 
State Department. After the war, with power a decisive factor 
in the adjustment of relations among the victorious Allies, the 
desirability of coordinating military with political and economic 
policies was obvious. In the administration of occupied enemy 
territory it was a practical necessity. American generals in com- 
mand of occupying armies or serving on control commissions 
had jobs which were in large part political. The situation called 
for continuous consultation among the State, War and Navy 
Departments, which was done chiefly through a coordinating 
comnuttee, set up in December 1944, whose task was to formu- 
late joint policy directives for occupied areas and on other 
matters having both political and military aspects. 

President Truman’s tendency to place reliance on military 
men in policy positions and in diplomatic posts abroad was an- 
other indication of a concept of the importance of military 
pwer m foreign relations not present in the prewar organiza- 
tion It was also a source of some disquiet and criticism, the 
conduct of foreign relations being traditionally a civilian respon- 
sibility. Notable among his appointments were those of General 
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George C. Marshall as special envoy to China, General Walter 
Bedell Smith as Ambassador to the Soviet Union, and Major 
General John H. Hilldring as Assistant Secretary of State. 

In still another field the State Department was expanding its 
activities, that of relations with the public. The experience of 
the inter-war period had shown the critical importance of pub- 
lic opinion in determining the success or failure of any foreign 
policy evolved in Washington. Democratic procedures could not 
always be applied in the field of foreign policy. Negotiations 
with foreign states are not considered a proper subject for a 
daily referendum to the people. Many matters have to be with- 
held from publication, at least temporarily. In others the policy- 
makers may feel compelled to follow a consistent line over the 
years rather than the vicissitudes of a less well-informed public 
opinion. The State Department realized, however, that it could 
do more itself to create a well-informed public, and also that 
the policies envisaged for the postwar period could not succeed 
unless given the backing of the American people. 

The circumstances seemed to warrant a wider area of contact 
with the public than the time-honored channel of the press re- 
lease. There was a gradual development, beginning in 1943, of 
a special group of divisions in the State Department charged 
with the double assignment of interpreting the Department’s 
policies to the public and analyzing public views and opinions 
for the benefit of policy-making officials. The latter function, 
enabling those officials to take account of public attitudes at all 
stages of consideration of a problem, had obvious advantages 
both for the State Department and for the public. The former 
was more controversial. It involved, briefly, contacts with pri- 
vate organizations interested in foreign affairs, distribution of 
documentary and explanatory material in digestible form, radio 
programs, speeches by Departmental officers, in fact eveiything 
which might be described as giving the public a maximum of 
information. Naturally this was open to the charge of being 
propaganda to “sell” the official policies to the public. Certainly 
the Department did a remarkable job of explaining the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals all over the country and of mobilizing 
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support for them. The comparative lack of opposition to Amer- 
ican participation in a world organization may have been partly 
attributable to these efforts and to the decision to invite to San 
Francisco representatives of forty-two private organizations as 
consultants to the U.S. Delegation. 

Such "informational” activities were also, in some instances, 
aimed indirectly at Congress. Where issues on which the State 
Department was explaining its position to the public were be- 
fore Congress, official publicity campaigns could be interpreted 
as a form of pressure on Congress for favorable action. The 
Department naturally wished to avoid giving grounds for such a 
charge, but the line between informing and persuading was not 
easy to draw, especially when the Department was anxious that 
both the people and the Congress be persuaded of the validity 
of its case. 

The role of Congress in foreign affairs was becoming more 
and more important as the war drew to a close. Congressional 
support would be vital to the success of UNRRA, of the Bretton 
Woods agreements, and of all the other international economic 
organizations and activities which depended on American funds. 
The trade policy for which the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment was trying to obtain the support of other nations could 
not succeed unless Congress accepted tariff reduction. On the 
political side, the charter of the world organization and the 
peace treaties would have to be ratified by the Senate. 

In a studied plan to avoid one of Wilson’s greatest mistakes, 
Roosevelt and Hull brought into the early discussions on post- 
war policies leading Democratic and Republican members of 
Congress. Foreign policy was largely removed as an issue of the 
1944 election when both candidates agreed to stand by the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. Senators Tom Connally, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and Arthur Vanden- 
berg, its senior Republican member, who had repudiated his 
former isolationism in a memorable speech of January 10, 1945, 
served on the U.S. Delegation at San Francisco. Their associa- 
tion with and support of the creation of the United Nations 
organization practically guaranteed ratification of the Charter 
by the Senate. 
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That American participation in the United Nations never be- 
came a serious domestic political issue was attributable, at least 
in part, to the statesmanship and vision of the leaders of both 
parties. Byrnes carried the bipartisan approach over into the 
peace treaty negotiations. He took with him to London in Sep- 
tember 1945, for the meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, John Foster Dulles, a prominent Republican, and at later 
sesisions of the Council in 1946 he was flanked by Connally and 
Vandenberg. By associating the Senators with the negotiation of 
the peace treaties, Truman and Byrnes acted to forestall the risk 
of rejection of the treaties by the Senate; at the same time 
Byrnes was able to speak with greater authority and to present 
national rather than party policies at the conference table. 

The policy of '"patience and firmness” with Russia, developed 
in the United Nations and Foreign Ministers’ meetings, was a 
bipartisan, national policy. But the Republican commitment was 
limited to United Nations affairs and the peace treaties. There 
was no blanket agreement to support all aspects of the foreign 
policy of the Truman Administration. Economic policies, in 
particular, provided plenty of examples where politics did not 
stop at the water’s edge. In these questions the role of Congress 
assumed increasing importance, since a political foreign policy 
could hardly be made to stick unless buttressed by complemen- 
tary economic measures. 

6. Principles and Power 

On October 27, 1945, Navy Day, President Truman delivered 
his first major speech on foreign affairs. ’The time was consid- 
ered ripe for a declaration on where and for what this country 
stood. The address, containing a mixture of boastfulness, 
preaching, and genuine concern for the peace and welfare of 
mankind, was definitely in the American tradition. So far as 
could be judged, it reflected accurately the general opinion in 
the country. 

TTie President followed Secretary Hull’s custom of listing the 
goals of American policy. His twelve "fundamental principles 
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of righteousness and justice” included our disinterest in addi- 
tional territory or in selfish advantage, disapproval of territorial 
changes not based on popular consent, non-recognition of gov- 
ernments imposed on nations by foreign powers, sovereign 
equality of all nations, freedom of the seas, equal access to trade 
and raw materials, freedom of expression and of religion 
’' thr oughout the peace-loving areas of the world,” establish- 
ment of peaceful democratic governments in former enemy 
states, and cooperation with the United Nations to ensure peace. 

Speaking from the deck of a battleship, Truman linked his 
enumeration of the goals of our foreign policy with a reminder 
to the world that the United States was the greatest naval power 
on earth; that it would preserve a powerful and well-equipped 
land, sea and air force, and would keep the strategic bases nec- 
essary to its security. This force would be used "solely to pre- 
serve the peace of the world.” We would use it to protect the 
United States and the nations of the western hemisphere, to 
enforce the terms of peace imposed on our defeated enemies, 
and to fulfill our military obligations as a member of the 
United Nations. 

The President thus served notice that we had ideals and that 
we had power. The Soviet Government, which was then violat- 
ing a number of the "fundamental principles of righteousness,” 
could not miss the implications. It could not, however, be sure 
what to expect from the United States in Europe or China or 
the Middle East. American critics of the speech said that, be- 
sides ideals and power, the situation required clear-cut policies. 
They objected to the vague platitudes. Foreign policy, they held, 
could not be described in the language of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule, a comparison drawn by the Presi- 
dent himself. But neither the government nor the American 
people were ready to define American interests and commit- 
ments precisely. What policies, in concrete terms, the United 
States would regard as required by its interests remained an 
open question. It was certain only that whatever policies were 
adopted would be presented to the American people and to the 
world in terms of the President’s twelve fundamental principles. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

NATIONAL SECURITY AND FOREIGN POLICY 

I. Alliances or Security Organization? 

How did the United States propose to guarantee its national 
security after the war? Primarily, of course, by maintaining a 
strong military establishment. Yet mere arming for defense 
against all comers, without a complementary foreign policy and 
some conception of the range of American commitments, found 
no wide acceptance as the -complete answer to the problem. 
Such a course would mean a return to isolationism, which 
if not dead after December 1941 was at least discredited. The 
logic of events had shown that the United States could not es- 
cape involvement in major wars, wherever they might start. The 
United States was too strong and too rich to be left alone by 
warring powers; it was too conscious of its own security and 
economic interests to be indifferent to the outcome of a major 
war. The conviction grew that the only way to keep out of 
future wars was to prevent them from starting. 

To protect its own security, the United States would have to 
make its weight felt in Europe and Asia to prevent the rise of 
hostile combinations such as the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis. It 
could attempt to do this on its own, by an American imperial- 
ism aimed at establishing a Pax Americana. This prospect was 
attractive to some of the former isolationists. Alternatively 
America might try to keep the balance of power tipped in its 
favor by making alliances with other powers. Thirdly, there 
was the way of collective security, of American participation in 
an international organkation dedicated to keeping the peace. 
These choices were pondered and debated all during the war. 

Imperialism, even under the guise of "world leadership” or 
of ushering in "the American century,” was plainly contrary to 
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the American tradition and to our professed war aims. The idea 
of achieving security by domination did not commend itself. 
The cost, in both material and moral terms, of militarization at 
home and strong-arm tactics abroad was more than most Amer- 
icans cared to pay. In alliance with other powers the task of 
policing the world would be easier, the cost less. But with what 
powers ? The wartime association with Britain and Russia could 
be made permanent as a long-term military alliance. That might 
be a guarantee against the resurgence of Germany. Yet we did 
not know what Soviet aims were. The idea of undertaking a 
general commitment to support them was out of the question. 
An alliance with Britain was another matter. The two countries 
were already drawn together by historic and cultural ties, by 
association in two world wars, and by many common interests. 
Governor Dewey of New York, at the Mackinac Island confer- 
ence of Republican leaders in 1943, went so far as to suggest a 
permanent military alliance with Great Britain. Public opinion 
was definitely cool to the idea. Americans saw the value of a 
firm understanding but did not like the idea of "underwriting 
the British Empire,” nor of allying permanently with any one 
of our wartime associates in preference to others and possibly 
against them. That would be "power politics.” The United 
States might be forced by events along that road but was not 
ready to take it in 1944 or 1945. 

The third course, that of collective security under law, was 
favored by President Roosevelt and had broad public support. 
History had seemed to vindicate Woodrow Wilson. There was 
a widespread feeling that our refusal to join the League of Na- 
tions had been an important factor in its failure. The proposed 
remedy, this time, was to build a better League and to ensure the 
participation of the powers which had the armed force neces- 
sary to keep the peace. This posed the question whether the 
United States would have to give up a portion of its sovereignty 
Would Congress lose its constitutional power to declare war> 
Would the new organization be something approaching a world 
government or merely an association of sovereign states^ 

The whole subject was presented fully to Congress and to the 
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country in the spring and summer of 1943. The ensuing debates 
left no doubt that the leaders of both major parties were think- 
ing in terms of i«remational cooperation, not of a supra- 
national authority. The Republican Party went on record, in 
September 1943, in favor of "responsible participation by the 
United States in post-war cooperative organization among sov- 
ereign nations to prevent military aggression and to attain per- 
manent peace . . ^ The Fulbright Resolution, passed by the 

House in the same month, favored American participation in 
"appropriate international machinery with power adequate to 
maintain a just and lasting peace.” ^ Similar resolutions were 
under discussion in the Senate, with evidence of nearly unani- 
mous approval, when Secretary Hull left for Moscow in Octo- 
ber to negotiate with the British and Soviet Governments. 

The Moscow conference had no assurance of success. It was 
held at an especially delicate moment in our relations with Rus- 
sia. There were rumors of a possible separate Soviet-German 
peace; we had agreements with Moscow neither on military 
strategy nor on postwar policies (other than the United Na- 
tions Declaration of Jan. i, 1942) ; we did not know whether 
Russia wanted to cooperate after the war. Consequently, Hull 
scored a ’great triumph when he obtained agreement on the 
Four-Nation Declaration, in which the three major Allies and 
China "recognized the necessity of establishing at the earliest 
practicable date a general international organization, based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, 
... for the maintenance of international peace and security.” 
This declaration was greeted with gratification in the Senate, 
which immediately incorporated its language into the Connally 
resolution, passed on November 5 by a vote of 85 to 5.* 

With remarkably little dissent, the United States buried the 
doctrines of isolationism and neutrality, and took the leadership 
in the establishment of a collective security system. This came 
to be the primary objective of American policy for the postwar 

1 Mackinac Island Resolution, September 7, 1943 {New York Times, September 

8 , 1943)- 

2 78th Congress, ist Session, H. Res. 302, passed September 21, 1943. 

3 78th Congress, ist Session, S. Res. 192, passed November 5, 1943. 
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period. Official statements pointed to it not only as the one 
hope for future peace but as a substitute for "power politics” 
and other aspects of international relations regarded as undesir- 
able. Secretary Hull, reporting on the Moscow meeting, told 
Congress that, as the provisions of the Four-Nation Declaration 
were carried into effect, "there would no longer be need for 
spheres of influence, for alliances, for balance of power.” This 
was, to put it mildly, an optimistic view. The evidence that Jhe 
great powers, including the United States, would put aside con- 
siderations of power and influence in joining such an "organi- 
zation of sovereign peace-loving nations” was slight indeed. 


2. Creation of the United Nations Organization 

Though a champion of the rights of small nations, the United 
States agreed with the Soviet contention that the responsibility 
for international security must rest on the great powers, and 
that the success of the new organization depended on their act- 
ing together. "This is the solid framework,” declared Hull in 
an address expounding our foreign policy in 1944, "upon which 
all future policy and international organization must be built 
. . . Without an enduring understanding between these four na- 
tions ... all organizations to preserve peace are creations on 
paper and the path is wide open for the rise of a new aggres- 
sor.” The United States accordingly took the initiative of call- 
ing together the three major Allies and China to decide upon 
the general framework of the projected security organization. 
They met at Dumbarton Oaks, in Washington, in the late sum- 
mer of 1944.® 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, which emerged from the 
Conference, were based principally on drafts worked out in the 
State Department over the preceding two years. To a surprising 
degree, the proposed organization resembled the old League of 
Nations. There was to be a General Assembly, where all mem- 

* Department of State, Bulletin, X, April 15, 1944, 338. 

^^'Die Soviet and Chinese representatives were not present at the same sessions. 
Since the U.S.S.R. was not at war with Japan. 
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bers would be represented, and a Security Council, composed o£ 
the great powers as permanent members and of a limited num- 
ber of smaller powers chosen periodically to serve for fixed 
periods. There would be an international court of justice. A sec- 
retariat would be headed by a Secretary General. The most 
notable departure from the League practice, in organiEation if 
not in substance, was the proposed Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, ,a separate body to deal with international activities in those 
fields. 

The General Assembly, under the Proposals, was to be chiefly 
a forum for discussion. The Security Council was to have pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. It would deal with disputes, with threats to and 
breaches of the peace, and would be empowered to take enforce- 
ment action against an aggressor. In the Council, it was agreed, 
the five great powers (France was to be included) would have 
a special position. Besides having permanent membership, each 
would have the right, in certain circumstances, to block the 
adoption of decisions of which it did not approve. 

How far this veto power should go was not settled at Dum- 
barton Oaks. The Soviet Union wanted it to cover all questions 
of substance. Soviet leaders, though willing to go along with the 
idea of a general international organization, did not regard it as 
a substitute for direct negotiations and agreements among the 
great powers. It might be a convenient instrument for obtaining 
general acceptance of the big powers’ decisions, or a good 
sounding board for propaganda. But they had no intention of 
accepting a procedure by which a mere counting of votes — and 
the capitalist world would have an overwhelming majority of 
votes — could produce decisions counter to Soviet interests. 

The other nations represented at Dumbarton Oaks accepted 
the veto in principle but wished to confine its use more nar- 
rowly than the Russians. 'They had to think of the effect on the 
British Dominions, the Latin American nations, and other 
smaller countries of an arrangement which would seem to re- 
duce their role in the organization to mere formal membership. 
The American view, however, was nearly as cautious as the Rus- 
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Sian. The United States was not ready to give up the right to 
deterniine for itself what should be done in a situation involv- 
ing the possible use of its military forces. If the Soviet Govern- 
ment wanted safeguards, so did the U.S. Senate. The United 
States, however, did wish to limit the use of the veto by any 
state whenever that state was a party to a dispute. Otherwise 
that member would then be able to sit in judgment on its own 
case. But this was precisely the safeguard which the Soviet 
Union considered vital to its interests. Peace depended, ran the 
Soviet argument, on the unanimity of the great powers; to de- 
vise voting formulas which would permit one of them to be 
coerced or dictated to by others would only destroy the security 
organization and imperil peace. 

At Yalta, in February 1945, a compromise put forward by 
Roosevelt was accepted by Stalin and Churchill. On procedural 
matters, the Security Council would take decisions by the vote 
of any seven of its eleven members. On all other matters, seven 
votes "including the concurring votes of the five permanent 
members” would be necessary. As an exception to this rule, in 
matters arising under the heading "pacific settlement of dis- 
putes,” parties to a dispute should abstain from voting. Enforce- 
ment action remained subject to the veto with no such restric- 
tion. At Yalta it was also agreed that the forthcoming United 
Nations conference should take up the principles and machinery 
of a trusteeship system for dependent areas. These agreements, 
completing those of Dumbarton Oaks, made possible the con- 
vocation of a general conference of all the United Nations to 
draft the charter of the general international organization. 

Representatives of forty-six nations were present when the 
San Francisco Conference opened on April 25, 1945. Poland, 
with one government in London recognized by the western 
powers and another in Warsaw recognized by the U.S.S.R., was 
represented by neither, owing to the non-fulfillment of the 
Yalta decision to create a new "government of national unity.” 
Two Soviet republics, Byelorussia and the Ukraine, were admit- 
ted soon after the Conference opened; though they could hardly 
claim to be sovereign states, Roosevelt and Churchill had prom- 
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ised Stalin at Yalta to support their admission, and the promise 
was kept. The Soviets were not so accommodating on the admis* 
sion of Argentina, the candidate of the twenty-one American 
republics, including the United States. The squabble that broke 
out on that question ended only when the Soviet objections were 
buried under an avalanche of votes. 

The Russians accepted the decision on Argentina, but the in- 
cident had made it apparent that the issue of small powers, 
versus great powers, of which much was being made, was of 
less moment to the future of the organization than the divisions 
among the great powers themselves. The small nations knew 
that their views could not prevail in the end on such points as 
the veto so long as the big powers were determined to stand 
firm. The biggest obstacles which the Conference had to get 
over before reaching agreement on the Charter came at points 
where great-power unity threatened to break down. One was a 
disagreement over interpretation of the Yalta voting formula. 
Another concerned the General Assembly’s powers of discus 
sion, which the United States, in contrast to the Soviet Union, 
did not want to see restricted. 

The contribution of the smaller powers in drafting the 
Charter was considerable. Although their attack on the veto 
provisions was fruitless, they did succeed in broadening the 
powers of the General Assembly. The fundamental propositions 
submitted by the great powers found their way into the Charter, 
but the small nations helped to expand and interpret them and 
to add some new ones. Their influence was apparent in the lofty 
phrasing of the Preamble, in the added functions given to the 
United Nations in the field of economic, social and humani- 
tarian activities, and in the provisions on trusteeship. 

The Charter of the United Nations was signed on June 26, 
1945. It was ratified by the U.S. Senate on July 28 after a brief 
debate, with but two votes against it. On October 24, follow- 
ing ratification by the five great powers and a majority of the 
other signatories, the Charter entered into force. The United 
Nations, no longer a wartime alliance, came into being as a per- 
manent organization for peace. While the success of the San 
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Francisco Conference was acclaimed in the United States, the 
Charter itself was not all that many Americans had hoped for. 
Moreover, its limitations were^not always understood. Perhaps 
because the conception of an organization with power to en- 
force peace had been so frequently used in official statements 
and in discussions since 1943, many seemed to have an exag- 
gerated idea of the police power of the United Nations. They 
took seriously the proposition that the new organization existed 
to restrain aggressors, big or small. 

Disappointing as the Charter might be in many respects, it 
was probably the best that the world could get at that particular 
moment in history. As an instrument for ensuring peace, it 
might be effective in dealing with the disputes of small powers. 
That it was inadequate to curb one of the great powers was 
frankly recognized by all the signatory governments if not by 
their peoples. The new organization was based on the assump- 
tion of continued great-power cooperation. That cooperation 
would have to be maintained through a period in which those 
powers, no longer held together by the war against a common 
enemy, made peace with the enemy states and sought an adjust- 
ment of their own conflicting interests. The United Nations, 
like the League, would be as effective as its most powerful 
members chose to make it. 

3. The Armed Forces 

American hopes for long-term security were placed in the 
United Nations organization. For the immediate future, that 
was a slender reed on which to lean. "The United Nations are 
now moving toward an organization which I believe will re- 
duce the chance of war,” declared Secretary of War Stimson on 
retiring from office in September 1945. But he felt compelled to 
add; "In the present state of world affairs a strong military 
establishment is essential.” ® 

What kind of army and navy would we need in peacetime? 
Some of the factors bearing on that question would be more or 
^New York Times, September 20, 1945. 
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less temporary, such as the requirements for occupation of 
enemy territory and for winding up activities in Allied coun- 
tries. The more permanent factors involved a high degree of 
speculation. How many men, ships and planes were needed to 
guard our national security and welfare? Would we have a 
mass army or a small professional force? The answers would 
depend partly on the success or failure of the United Nations. 
They, would depend on the policies of other nations, and on 
estimates as to which ones were to be regarded as probable 
allies and which as potential enemies. They might depend, in 
ways that could not be foreseen, on scientific and technical 
developments. 

After V-J Day, the government was pushed by public opin- 
ion into demobili2ing the armed forces more rapidly than had 
been planned. The twelve million men under arms on V-E Day 
melted away to less than half that number by the end of 1945 ; 
the army was discharging approximately one million per month. 
This disintegration of America’s fighting forces, coupled with 
the lack of a decision on what would replace them, made a deep 
impression abroad. It tended to weaken the authority with 
which the United States spoke in world affairs. In Europe, for 
example, the American forces were soon reduced to the point 
where their military effectiveness was practically nil. Europeans 
knew it, and they knew also that the Soviet Union had several 
million soldiers stationed in eastern Europe. 

The Truman Administration took the view that the formula- 
tion of a firm military policy, assuring continued military 
strength, was essential to the successful conduct of foreign pol- 
icy. The President, in presenting to Congress on October 23, 
1945, his proposals for a postwar military organization, de- 
clared that the United States could ensure a just and lasting 
peace only if it remained strong. In this he echoed the views of 
the Chief of Staff, General Marshall, whose recently released 
biennial report had contained the following remarks; "Our 
diplomacy must be wise and it must be strong ... If it is not 
backed by a sound security policy, it is, in my opinion, forecast 
to failure . . . We have tried since the birth of our nation to 
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promote our love of peace by a display of weakness . . . The 
world does not seriously regard the desires of the weak ... We 
must, if we are to realize the hopes we may dare to have for 
lasting peace, enforce our will for peace with strength.” ’’ 

The President’s message recommended, as "basic elements” 
of such an organization, (i) a comparatively small regular 
army and navy; (2) a greatly strengthened National Guard and 
an organized reserve for the army and navy; (3) a general re- 
serve composed of all the male citizens who have received train- 
ing. The President called for prompt passage of legislation pro- 
viding for a year’s military training, obligatory for all. He was 
strongly backed by the armed services themselves; their leaders 
had been warning steadily since 1944 that universal training in 
peacetime would be necessary. Congress, however, was not 
likely to pass the requested legislation promptly, if at all.® Be- 
hind the hesitancy of Congress was the reluctance of the pub- 
lic. The people had willingly accepted conscription to fight a 
war; there was no such general readiness to accept it, no matter 
how disguised, in peacetime. 

With the universal military training bill before Congress, de- 
bate on it engaged the attention of a host of groups and indi- 
viduals throughout the country. The proposal had a good deal 
of press support, but there was no overwhelming public senti- 
ment in its favor such as would stir Congress into action. Selec- 
tive Service, meanwhile, continued in operation, having been 
extended to May 15, 1946. It provided replacements for battle 
veterans who had served long overseas; unfortunately it also 
filled the ranks of our occupation forces with recruits who 
lacked both experience as fighting men and understanding of 
the aims of occupation policy. Selective Service had given the 
country the manpower with which it had achieved victory, but it 
served now merely as a stopgap, while the services waited to see 
whether their hopes for a sufficient number of volunteers to 

^ Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the United States Army, July i, iqaj, 

to June 50 , 6 . 

* The House Select Committee on Postwar Military Policy, however, after exten- 
sive hearings, had recommended on July 5> ^945» adoption of a permanent system 
of universal military training (House Report 857, 79th Congress, ist Session). 
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man the regular army and navy, and for a system of universal 
training, would be fulfilled. 

The Army and Navy were in violent disagreement on pro- 
posals to bring about a reorganization of the armed services un- 
der unified control. Pointing to the wartime experience of com- 
bined operations, the Army pressed for merger under a single 
Secretary of National Defense, while the Navy fought grimly to 
keep* its independent status. The President favored the idea of 
merger, recommending it in a message to Congress on Decem- 
ber 19, 1945, but here again he found hesitancy on the part of 
the legislators to face a highly controversial issue. 

Meanwhile the Army and the Navy were gradually making 
up their minds on the size of the forces they thought necessary 
to retain on active service. The former wanted to keep approxi- 
mately 400,000 men in Germany and 200,000 in Japan and 
Korea as occupation troops, at least in the beginning. Alto- 
gether, according to the War Department, we would need a 
minimum of 1,550,000 soldiers in mid-1946, that figure to be 
gradually reduced to about one million, including 400,000 in 
the Air Corps; this was less than the British and far less than 
the Russians were maintaining. Five hundred thousand was the 
figure given by Secretary of War Patterson for a standing army 
which, with a system of universal training, would give us na- 
tional security.® The Navy planned a permanent force of over 
one thousand combat ships, of which a large number would be 
laid up, keeping in operative status the equivalent of two very 
powerful carrier task forces in the Pacific and one in the At- 
lantic.^® Admiral Nimitz emphasized that these plans were "pred- 

^Hearings on H.R. 513 (Universal Military Training) before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 79th Congress, ist Session (Washington, 1946), Part 
I, 18. Genera! Eisenhower later gave a figure of 800,000, half of which would 
consist of the Air Force. Patterson's total did not include the air force. 

Ships and aircraft recommended by the Navy, December i, 1945, for the 
"active fleets when they are placed on an outright peacetime basis"; 3,627 air- 
craft, 13 aircraft carriers, 13 escort carriers, 4 battleships, 28 cruisers, 133 
destroyers, 56 destroyer escorts, 90 submarines, amphibious lift for 2V2 divisions. 
The laid-up reserve would consist of 18 carriers, 62 escort carriers, 7 battleships, 
31 cruisers, 178 destroyers, 254 destroyer escorts, loi submarines. See Navy De- 
partment, Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy to the President of the 
United States, Fiscal Year 1^4^ (Washington, 1946), 1-14. 
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icated on the recjuirements of our well-integrated military effort 
more than by requirements for opposing the fleets of other coun- 
tries that might seek to contest command of the sea with us.” “ 
It would still be a navy "second to none;” in fact, it would 
eclipse the combined strength of all other fleets in the world. It 
would be manned by some 558,000 ofiicers and men, with 100,- 
000 more in the Marine Corps. To maintain this establishment, 
Congress appropriated slightly over seven billion dollars for the 
Army and over four billions for the Navy for the fiscal year 
1947, the first full year after the end of the war. 

Those totals of men and of money were, of course, not fixed 
as long-term levels. They would be subject to changes resulting 
from a reduction of commitments in occupied countries, from 
the pressure of public opinion or of economy-minded Congress- 
men, or from positive decisions on the organization and struc- 
ture of the national military establishment, currently under 
study by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. One great cause of delay in 
reaching such decisions was uncertainty about the effects which 
new technological developments, especially atomic weapons, 
might have on the conduct of future wars. 

4. Armaments and New Weapons 

The last phase of the war saw the introduction of new and 
effective weapons which gave promise of revolutionizing the 
methods and character of warfare: giant long-range bomber 
aircraft and blockbuster bombs, flying bombs and rockets, jet- 
propelled planes, guided missiles, new-type submarines and, 
above all, the atomic bomb. American military and naval men 
cautioned against the belief that "push-button warfare” was a 
possibility in the near future. No doubt our military establish- 
ment in the immediate postwar period would be planned and 
organized on the basis of the operational methods and arma- 
ments already fully developed in the war. Nevertheless, both 

Hearings on H.R. 6496 (Navy Department Appropriation Bill for 1947) before 
the Senate Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 79th Congress, 
and Session (Washington, 1946), 6. 
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military planning and foreign policy had to take account of the 
tremendous potentialities of the new developments. 

At the moment, the United States had a position of incom- 
parable power, thanks to its strong navy and air force and its 
possession of the atomic bomb. What about the position ten or 
fifteen years hence? Our monopoly of the bomb, said the sci- 
entists who had produced it, would not be permanent. Other 
countries, notably Russia, could be expected to have it in several 
years. With the development of technology, exemplified by the 
use of atomic power and of transoceanic jet-propelled missiles, 
the United States and Russia would be in a position to strike 
at each other from their home bases. This would seem to mean 
that the United States could not by purely military means en- 
sure itself against assault. Offensive power, the ability to de- 
liver a swift and cmshing retaliatory attack, might be the best, 
or only, defense. Such considerations would have to be weighed 
in determining the armaments on which we would concentrate, 
the size of our military forces, the location of our strategic 
bases, the organization of scientific research and, possibly, the 
planning of our industries and cities. 

The picture of an atomic war was one to inspire the greatest 
horror. It convinced many Americans that, while we might have 
to prepare for it, the imperative task was to work to prevent it. 
The war over, there was little sentiment among the general 
public for concentrating on preparation for the next one. In the 
light of the widely held view that the chief hope for national 
security in the future lay in the United Nations, such a course 
would have seemed a vote of no confidence in collective secu- 
rity before it had a chance to prove itself. America’s possession 
of atomic power, while other nations did not have it, gave 
Americans a sense of responsibility. Knowledge of what atomic 
weapons could do, and the probability that in time other na- 
tions would have them, added a sense of urgency, a feeling that 
immediate and decisive action in the political field was needed. 
Armaments, as a factor in military preparedness, had been a 
subject generally left to the military men; as a budgetary ques- 
tion, to the Congress; as a matter involving possible interna- 
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tional regulation, to the diplomats. The atomic bomb posed 
problems of such scope that it was a question of national con- 
cern. It could not be treated as just another weapon. The deci- 
sions to be taken could not be left to any one group. They would 
have to be broad political decisions, acceptable to the people as 
a whole. 

The knowledge that, in a military showdown, this country 
would be able to destroy the cities of any nation which opposed 
its will, might have tempted the United States to compel the 
world to accept the kind of postwar settlement it desired. More 
specifically, it might have enabled us to force the Russians to be 
more "reasonable” in Germany, Poland, Iran and elsewhere. 
This course was not seriously considered. The idea of using the 
bomb as a threat to back up American diplomacy was repugnant 
to most Americans. Secretary Byrnes said that the suggestion 
that we were doing so was "not only untrue in fact but a wholly 
unwarranted reflection upon the American Government and 
people.” ^ 

What, then, would the United States do with its temporary 
monopoly of atomic weapons ? While some wanted to do noth- 
ing, there was considerable sentiment in favor of somehow 
using this great discovery in the interests of mankind, or of 
making responsibility for it international rather than national. 
If the monopoly was going to be broken within a few years, the 
argument ran, the United States might wisely share its technical 
secrets while they were still secrets, and get something in re- 
turn. Some spoke of telling the secrets to the Russians in ex- 
change for a promise not to use them; others of "giving” the 
bomb to the United Nations; still others of using our present 
advantageous position in some way to bring about world gov- 
ernment. 

The scientists who had released the power locked in the atom, 
suddenly become politically active and vocal, took pains to in- 
form the government and the public that there was no effective 
defense against the atomic bomb and no "secret” that could be 
kept very long. They were the vanguard of a growing body of 

York Times, November 17, 1945. 
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opinion which held that a system of international control was 
the best hope of saving the world from an atomic armaments 
race and an eventual war of unparalleled destruction. There 
was considerable criticism of the Administration’s delay in an- 
nouncing a policy, or at least an approach to a policy, on atomic 
energy. Finally, on October 3, 1945, the President sent a mes- 
sage to Congress urging the creation of a national commission 
to regulate all research and activities connected with the devel- 
opment and use of atomic energy in the United States, a recom- 
mendation which later was realized in the Atomic Energy Act, 
passed by Congress on July 20, 1946. In the same message the 
President stated that the hope of civilization lay in international 
arrangements to outlaw the atomic bomb and to direct the use 
of atomic energy to peaceful purposes. He proposed to begin 
discussions of the subject with other nations in an effort to 
“work out arrangements covering the terms under which inter- 
national collaboration and exchange of scientific information 
might safely proceed.” 

The President’s message stated, and he repeated at a news 
conference a few days later, that we did not intend to share our 
technical knowledge of the production of atomic bombs, and 
that no other nation possessed the resources and skills to make 
use of them. This statement merely increased the criticism which 
had been directed at the Administration for its failure to adopt 
a bolder international approach. The New York Herald Tribune 
called it a "nakedly nationalistic, unbelievably inept declara- 
tion, . . . probably the most unfortunate utterance by any chief 
of state since the war’s ending.” Most of this criticism died 
down when negotiations with Britain and Canada, the ' two 
states which had cooperated with the United States in develop- 
ing the bomb, resulted on November 15 in a tripartite statement 
putting forward the principle of international control. It was 
stated as a fact that there was no defense against the atomic 
bomb, and as another fact that the manufacture of atomic 
bombs could not remain the monopoly of any nation. On the 
other hand, the three powers did not believe that the spreading 

^^New York Herald Tribune, October i6, 1945. 
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of infonnation on how to produce the bombs, before effective 
safeguards were set up, would "contribute to a constructive 
solution of the problem;” it might have the opposite effect. 
They went on record as favoring creation of a United Nations 
commission charged with studying the question and making 
recommendations. 

The declaration in favor of international control failed to end 
the argument at home, since many people, including influential 
members of Congress, did not believe in sharing knowledge of 
the bomb under any conditions. Nor did it assure a solution of 
the international problem. The bomb was already an issue in 
Soviet-American relations. Perhaps, in time, a number of na- 
tions, small as well as great, would have atomic bombs. The 
immediate question was whether and when the Russians would 
have them. The Soviet Union was not reconciled to a position 
of military inferiority in which its cities were at the mercy of a 
devastating weapon in the hands of its rival for world influ- 
ence. Foreign Minister Molotov, speaking in November 1945, 
said that the Soviet Union "would have atomic energy too, and 
many other things.” The Russians undoubtedly were making 
great efforts to develop the bomb. There was no certainty that 
they would pay the price we would ask, in the form of safe- 
guards, for making the necessary information available to them 
before they got it by themselves. 

jl. Strategic Bases 

The importance of military and naval bases to the security of 
the United States was revealed strikingly in two incidents which 
preceded our entry into the war. One was the refusal of Con- 
gress in 1939 to vote money to strengthen the base at Guam, 
thus advertising our vulnerability in the Pacific. The other was 
President Roosevelt’s "destroyer deal” with Britain in Septem- 
ber 1940, by which the United States acquired a string of bases 
in the Atlantic from Newfoundland to Trinidad. Once in the 

** Embassy of the U.S.S.R., Washington, Information Bulletin, V, November 27, 
* 945 , 8 . 
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war, the United States built and maintained over four hundred 
overseas bases of various types and dimensions, in order to 
mount the offensives against the Axis powers. How many of 
these would be retained 7 That would depend largely on the esti- 
mate to be made of the requirements of postwar military strat- 
egy and on political relations with countries on whose territory 
some of the bases were situated. All those scattered through the 
Middle East (except possibly the air base at Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia) and in Africa, those on British or French territory or in 
South America, probably would have to be given up because, in 
peacetime, they were regarded as encroachments on national 
sovereignty. The possible role of the United Nations, in con- 
nection with the organization of collective security and with the 
proposed trusteeship system, was a pertinent but still unknown 
factor. 

Before the war, bases were generally thought of as protective 
strong points for the defense of the United States, or of the 
western hemisphere. The war changed some of the prevailing 
■concepts of the military-geographical basis on which our secu- 
rity rested. For the defense of the United States in the future, 
presumably we would need more than a ring of static positions. 
Amphibious attacks on positions of that type during the war 
had been uniformly successful. The result of this experience 
was a shift to the concept of bases as springboards for offensive 
action. Their function would be a double one, to keep enemies 
away from our shores and at the same time to provide the space 
and time required to mount a successful counterattack. Planning 
based on this concept had to take account of who our enemies 
and our allies might be in any future conflict. It had also to fit 
the system of bases to the foreseeable changes in the methods 
and weapons of war, particularly the extension of the range of 
bomber aircraft. A base would need sufficient land area to be 
tenable in the face of an attack with atomic bombs. A base 
should not be too distant from home territory nor too close to 
a continental area from which it could be attacked. 

American military men, in weighing this problem, looked in 
three directions: toward the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Arc- 
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tic. Tlie fact that the Soviet Union was the most likely enemy in 
any future war, together with developments in long-range air- 
aaft and guided missiles, gave the top of the world a new stra- 
tegic importance. These considerations stimulated the idea of 
extending joint defense plans with Canada to include the main- 
tenance of bases and weather stations in the Canadian Far 
North. 

Most attention was still given to the problem of controlling 
the sea approaches to the western hemisphere. In the Atlantic 
the United States would of course retain the bases obtained in 
1940 from Britain on 99-year lease. Of these, only Newfound- 
land was likely to be kept up as a major base with air, ground 
and naval facilities in active status. The bases on Bermuda, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia and British Guiana would 
be secondary, most of them limited to aviation facilities in 
"caretaker” status. Puerto Rico and the base at Guantanamo 
Bay in Cuba would remain key points for the protection of the 
Panama Canal. 

The war had demonstrated the importance, for the control of 
the Atlantic, of other more distant points, particularly as air 
bases: Greenland, Iceland, the Azores, and Dakar in French 
West Africa. To keep troops and installations in those places 
might be strategically desirable but was not likely to be ac- 
ceptable to the nations having sovereignty over them. Iceland 
had been promised in 1941 that our troops would be withdrawn 
at the end of the "present emergency;” in 1945 the government 
and people of Iceland were anxious to see them go. Denmark 
was considering the termination of the agreement of 1940 which 
had allowed us to build installations in Greenland. Portugal 
also was unwilling to accept the limitation on sovereignty which 
a permanent American base in the Azores would represent. 

President Roosevelt had favored the idea of "international” 
bases, which would enable the United Nations to police the 
world. After his death little was heard of it. Our "security 
zone” was held to cover the whole Pacific Ocean. The sentiment 
in the armed services and in Congress was strongly in favor of 
taking whatever island bases were thought necessary for our 
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security and then making whatever arrangements might be nec- 
essary with the United Nations and with interested countries to 
formalize the situation. "The maintenance of peace in the Pa- 
cific being primarily the responsibility of the United States, we 
must have the necessary authority,” said the report of a House 
subcommittee which had made a tour of Pacific bases in 1945. 
"The other nations are either too distant ... or do not have the 
necessary strength . . . for the maintenance and defense of these 
strategic islands and bases.” The committee recommended that 
in the future the United States have "at least dominating con- 
trol” over the former Japanese mandated islands (the Mar- 
shalls, Carolines and Marianas) and the outlying Japanese 
islands of the Volcanos, Bonins and Ryukyus (Okinawa), and 
full title to bases on Manus (Australian mandate) , New Cale- 
donia (French), Espiritu Santo (Anglo-French), Guadalcanal 
(British), and other islands "mandated to or claimed by other 
nations.” The "other nations” did not welcome these pro- 
posals. France announced that it would defend its own posses- 
sions in the Pacific. Australia and New Zealand, although will- 
ing to discuss with the United States arrangements for a joint 
system of Pacific security with reciprocal use of bases, objected 
to handing over bases on their territory to any foreign power. 

In September 1945 the Navy recommended maintaining 27 
outlying bases in the Pacific area, 15 in reduced or caretaker 
status, 12 in regular operation. The latter included those in the 
basic Alaska-Hawaii-Canal Zone triangle of defense, and in ad- 
dition the Guam-Saipan area, the Bonins-Volcano group, the 
Ryukyus, four bases in the Philippines, and Manus (see map, 
pp. 44-45). More moderate than those of the House subcom- 
mittee, these recommendations nevertheless raised political and 
legal problems which the Navy did not undertake to solve. Its 
plans, of course, were not a final determination of American 
policy. The report of the House Naval Affairs Committee in 
which they were published conceded that they were "subject to 

Study of Pacific Bases (Report by the Subcommittee on Pacific Bases of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives, 79th Congress, ist Ses- 
sion, submitted August 6 , 1945)- 
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action by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the State Department in 
connection with the United Nations Security Council.” Secre- 
tary Forrestal later (February 1946) presented to Congress a 
program calling for 53 bases (Atlantic and Pacific) , including 
major operating bases at Pearl Harbor, Guam, Saipan, and 
Manus, with secondary bases at Okinawa, Samoa, Midway, and 
in the Aleutians. 

In the atmosphere prevailing in the months which followed 
the end of the war there seemed to be less and less chance that 
the United Nations would have much to say about what bases 
this country would choose to hold and to fortify. The victorious 
powers made no attempt to work out together a system of inter- 
national bases for use against disturbers of the peace. Each un- 
dertook to safeguard its own security through direct control of 
strategic points within its reach, and the respective "security 
zones” abutted on each other or even overlapped. Bases which 
one power regarded as defensive were looked on by another as 
intended for aggression. This competition for position reflected 
the tension between the United States and Great Britain on the 
one hand and the Soviet Union on the other. If it continued, the 
location of United States bases would become less a matter of 
fixing defensive strong points in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
than a phase of the problem of bringing American power to 
bear in the critical areas on the rim of Europe and Asia where 
Soviet power was threatening to expand. If the matter were 
viewed in this light, we had bases in Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Japan and Korea, so long as the occupation of those areas 
lasted. Also, the far-flung British system of bases could be re- 
garded as a part of our own; certainly the Soviet leaders looked 
at it that way. 

Composition of the Postwar Navy (House Report No. 1107 ou H. Con. Res. 
80, 79th Congress, ist Session, Committee on Naval Affairs), 9. 



CHAPTER THREE 


PROBLEMS OF MAKING PEACE IN EUROPE 
I. Allied Folicj in Italy 

The outlines of postwar Europe began to be visible soon after 
the Allied armies broke into Hitler’s "Fortress Europe.” Geog- 
raphy, the fortunes of war, and the crucial military decisions 
which determined the spheres of operations of the Anglo- 
American armies on the one hand and the Soviet armies on the 
other created two distinct zones of liberated Europe. Both of 
them grew at the expense of the crumbling Nazi empire until 
they finally met on a line which ran from the Baltic to Trieste 
and along the northern border of Greece. In handling the prob- 
lems presented by the reestablishment of government in Allied 
states and the occupation and control of enemy states, the West- 
ern democracies and the Soviet Union used widely different 
methods and had differing, sometimes antagonistic, aims. Com- 
petition between them for the favor of Germany’s allies and vic- 
tims began even before Germany’s defeat. 

American policy toward the Allied states of western Europe 
was governed by our relations with them as sovereign states, all 
of which, except France, had recognized governments abroad 
during the period of German occupation. The worst of the 
headaches from which official Washington suffered concerned 
France. Revolving round the personality and the movement of 
General Charles de Gaulle, they were most acute in the period 
before the liberation of France itself began but left a mark on 
French-American relations which time did not altogether erase. 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Norway all had governments in 
London with which the United States maintained regular diplo- 
matic relations. Those governments returned home in due course 
and were reconstructed promptly in consultation with the lead- 
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ers of the resistance movements; the resumption of constitu- 
tional government was effected smoothly and rapidly. Belgium, 
liberated in 1944, contributed invaluable support during the fol- 
lowing year to the Allied armies on the western front. The 
Netherlands and Norway, forced to endure another winter of 
Nazi occupation, were freed only when Germany itself col- 
lapsed. 

France, on the other hand, had no government-in-exile. After 
1940 there was Vichy; there was de Gaulle; there was also an 
empire, the scattered parts of which fell into the hands of what- 
ever powers were near enough and strong enough to seize or 
control them. The United States maintained diplomatic relations 
with Vichy until the Allied invasion of North Africa in Novem- 
ber 1942. Even the final break with Vichy did not alter the ill- 
disguised unfriendliness between the United States and de 
Gaulle. There followed the period of Darlan, of Giraud, of the 
formation of the Committee of National Liberation in Algiers. 
Militarily, de Gaulle had already received the treatment of an 
ally. His forces were equipped through lend-lease. They fought 
beside the Americans and British in many theaters of war. On 
the political side, Roosevelt would not accept de Gaulle’s claim 
that he alone represented France; he would not endorse the 
French leader and his movement as the man and the party which 
would govern France after liberation. De Gaulle’s "difficult” 
personality — ^partly a reflection of the hyper-nationalism which 
was the essence of his position — ^his ideas on government, and 
the character and methods of his entourage, all contributed to 
the American attitude. But the logic of his position and his 
acceptance as a symbol and war leader by Frenchmen both in 
and outside France could not be denied. In Algiers he soon 
pushed aside the less dynamic Giraud. He strengthened the 
Gsmmittee of National Liberation by the addition of representa- 
tives of the resistance movement in metropolitan France. 

On June 3, 1944, three days before the invasion of Nor- 
mandy, the Committee proclaimed itself the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic. The decision to turn over to it 
the administration of liberated French territory proved the only 
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possible one under the circumstances. When Paris was freed in 
August, de Gaulle formally joined hands with the resistance 
leaders to form a new, enlarged cabinet with himself as presi- 
dent. The dilemma of American policy was thus solved by 
events. Thereafter the United States dealt with the de Gaulle 
regime as the government of France, negotiating with it the dif- 
ficult problems arising from military operations, from the pres- 
ence of American armies on the French territory, and from the 
serious economic situation. On October 23, 1944, the United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union extended formal rec- 
ognition to the Provisional Government. 

The three major Allies, with some reluctance on the part of 
the Soviet Union, decided that France should again be treated 
as one of the great powers. De Gaulle journeyed to Moscow in 
December 1944 to sign a treaty of alliance with the Soviet 
Union directed against Germany. The following spring, at San 
Francisco, France became one of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council of the United Nations. But could the new 
France live up to the role of great power? Not if one judged by 
the armed strength or by the demographic and industrial poten- 
tial of metropolitan France. With the empire, now re-baptized 
the French Union, France might be more formidable, but parts 
of the empire seemed to be slipping away in the absence of 
force to hold them. At home de Gaulle’s government faced 
heavy tasks of economic organization and reconstruction, while 
politically it found no stable foundation on which to rest, once 
the elan of the liberation began to fade. The disarming of the 
resistance forces was not accomplished without a heavy strain 
on the facade of national unity. It was no surprise that France 
was not invited to the Potsdam Conference or that in the com- 
ing peace negotiations the voice of France did not carry much 
authority. 

Italy, the first of the Axis states to feel on its own soil the 
full weight of the Allied attack, overthrew the Fascist regime in 
July 1943 and surrendered unconditionally in the following 
September. Although the peninsula still had to be conquered 
from the Germans mile by mile, a gradually increasing portion 
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of it came under Allied occupation. The Allied control of Italy 
was strictly a British-American show. It was more British than 
American, since Roosevelt acknowledged that British interests 
in the Mediterranean were more direct, but as it was a joint un- 
dertaking each partner bore equal responsibility before the Ital- 
ian people and before the world. America’s role was watched 
with particular interest; henceforth we would be judged in Eu- 
rope on performance rather than on pronouncements. 

The immediate Allied objective in Italy was to ensure the 
maximum support, in the war against the Nazis, of the Italian 
people, the remnants of their armed forces, and the partisans 
behind the German lines. This required a policy of alternate 
kicks and kindnesses. On the one hand, the Allies had to estab- 
lish strict control over the Italian Government and over politi- 
cal activities, and to use Italy’s meager economic resources for 
their own purposes. On the other, they refrained from enforc- 
ing all the onerous terms of the armistice; after the Italian dec- 
laration of war on Germany, they recognized Italy as a co- 
belligerent, a new status in international law created for the 
occasion. 

The longer-range political objectives of the Allies, sometimes 
obscured by measures taken on grounds of expediency, neverthe- 
less remained constantly in the picture. For Britain the prime 
concern was to have a weakened Italy, no longer a threat to the 
British life-line, existing as a friendly state within the British 
orbit, although British policy in practice, colored by the likes 
and dislikes of Churchill, was scarcely calculated to win the 
friendship of the Italians. In general, the United States followed 
the British lead, without admitting any exclusive British inter- 
est and being inclined to give the Italians more leeway in run- 
ning their own affairs. American opinion, influenced partly by 
vocal Italian-American groups, was less vindictive than the 
British; it supported a lenient attitude and generous recognition 
of the Italians’ repudiation of Fascism and their willingness, in 
Churchill’s phrase, to "work their passage home.” 

The Allies were committed to a policy of assisting the Italian 
people to liquidate the remnants of Fascism and ultimately to 
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determine their own institutions in accordance with democratic 
principles. These aims had been put forward in a number of 
public statements by President Roosevelt. They found interna- 
tional sanction in the Declaration on Italy agreed upon by Hull, 
Eden and Molotov at Moscow in October 1943. The Italian 
Government was handicapped in trying to do anything by itself 
along these lines, since it functioned in the shadow of the Allied 
Control Commission, which exercised control on all but the 
lowest levels of the administration. The elimination of former 
Fascists from public life was not pursued vigorously before the 
capture of Rome, either by the government or by the Allied 
authorities; the latter had an interest in maintaining adminis- 
trative efficiency, which a thorough purge threatened to destroy. 
In the matter of encouraging democratic forces the Allies were 
criticized for their negative attitude, partly because Churchill 
was intent on strengthening the monarchy and the conservative 
elements. The Control Commission did, however, actively assist 
in pushing aside the discredited King and the unpopular Ba- 
doglio government, without prejudice to the ultimate decision 
of the Italian people on keeping the House of Savoy. American 
opinion tended to be hostile to collaboration with elements 
closely associated with the Fascist regime. For the occupation 
authorities the problem was difficult because the cooperation of 
many Italians who had been associated with the regime, though 
not Fascists, was useful and in some cases extremely valuable. 
Soviet sources were constantly denouncing the Allied policy of 
"dealing with Fascists” even though the Soviet Government it- 
self had taken the initiative in establishing direct relations with 
Badoglio^s government. 

The formation, after the liberation of Rome on June 4, 1944, of 
a broader provisional government under an old Socialist, Ivanoe 
Bonomi, and including all anti-Fascist parties, had been encour- 
aged by American policy and was welcomed by American opin- 
ion. After the Roosevelt-Churchill meetings at Quebec and 
Hyde Park in September 1944, it was decided to give the Ital- 
ians a greater voice in their own affairs, a reward for having 
"demonstrated their will to be free, to fight on the side of the 
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democracies, and to take a place among the United Nations.” 
As a symbol of this change the word “control” was taken out of 
the Allied Control Commission, and Italy was invited to ap- 
point direct representatives to Washington and London. In 
January 1945 the Political Section of the Allied Commission 
was abolished; though Allied rights under the Armistice were 
reserved, the Commission henceforth had the role of adviser 
rather than of control authority. 

The new regime was not able to Differ the Italian people much 
hope of escape from their difficult situation. Greater political 
freedom could not alter the economic conditions which brought 
them to the edge of starvation. A poor country under the best of 
conditions, Italy was impoverished by years of Fascism and war 
and by the destruction left in the wake of the armies moving 
slowly up the peninsula. Agricultural production was low. The 
currency in circulation more than tripled in the period between 
Italy’s surrender and the final defeat of Germany. To begin re- 
building the Italians needed food, fuel, taw materials, transport. 
The Allies, who were straining every resource in fighting a 
world-wide war, could not provide these things in sufficient 
quantity, although in their own interest they did have to pour 
in enough civilian supplies to keep the Italian economy from 
breaking down completely behind the fighting front. By the 
spring of 1945 ^tiore than two hundred million tons of civilian 
supplies (food, clothing, coal, fertilizer, and medicines) had 
been shipped to Italy through military channels. Steps were 
taken to restore the most urgently needed power stations and 
transport lines. Dollar proceeds of U.S. troop pay in Italy 
and of remittances from the United States were made available 
to Italy for the purchase of additional supplies. The Italians 
were given the opportunity to export their products to the 
United States and Great Britain. Finally, on American and Brit- 
ish invitation, the UNRRA Council took action in September 
1944 to permit limited aid to Italy. The $50,000,000 program, 
however, was inadequate and slow m starting; by the end of 
the first half of 1945 only 72,600 tons of supplies, mainly food 
had been shipped to Italy. ’ 
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The most exasperating aspect o£ the Italian problem was the 
stubborn German defense which, combined with the Allied de- 
cision not to make a major effort in the Italiari theater, left 
northern Italy in German hands until the end of the war. It 
proved impossible to solve the twin problems of production 
and financial stabilization without the human and material re- 
sources of the most advanced section of the country. In the 
spring of 1945 the final liberation of the north, aided by the 
Italian partisans operating there, brought with it the possibility 
of forming a government that could claim to represent all Italy 
and of launching a constructive economic program with Allied 
aid. Unfortunately the basic sources of weakness remained. The 
coalition of conservative and the working-class parties in the 
new government of Ferruccio Parri was held together only with 
difficulty. Without greater production, internal transport and 
foreign trade it was impossible to halt inflation and black 
market activities. 

Italy was saved from starvation and from a complete eco- 
nomic breakdown by advances from the occupying powers, 
whose total shipments of civilian supplies up to the end of 
1945, were estimated at a figure of $500,000,000, and by ship- 
ments from UNRRA which in August, after a strong plea by 
the U.S. representative, voted a $450,000,000 program to carry 
Italy through until the 1946 harvest. The situation was ripe for 
extremists, both nationalists and Communists, who blamed the 
country’s woes on the Allies’ harshness and neglect of Italy’s 
rightful claims and interests; they gained new support as the 
government proved ineffective and the misery of the people 
grew more acute. Italy needed peace, a peace which would take 
account of its economic plight, and needed even greater outside 
and for the restoration of the foreign trade on which postwar 
Italy, like Fascist Italy, depended for its life. 

2. Soviet Control of Eastern Europe 

The experiment of joint Anglo-American occupation and 
control of Italy may have been a good augury for future coop- 
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eration between those two Allies. The exclusion of the Soviet 
Union from all voice in Italian matters was, however, a bad 
precedent for common action by the Big Three elsewhere. The 
Russians never had more than an "observer” with the Allied 
Control Commission, and the Advisory Council for Italy cre- 
ated at the Moscow Conference of October 1943, on which they 
had equal representation with the other Allies, had no real au- 
thority. It was not surprising that the Allied High Command 
was not ready to share authority on political and economic mat- 
ters with those who did not share its responsibilities for mili- 
tary operations in that theater. In any case, the Russians seemed 
to find justification in citing the situation in Italy when answer- 
ing British and American protests against their domination of 
the Allied Control Commissions in Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary, where the conduct of the war was in the hands of 
the Soviet High Command. 

The unfortunate thing, from the standpoint of a common 
Allied policy toward the enemy states, was that the system of 
exclusive control persisted in the period following the surrender 
of Germany when the argument about military responsibilities 
no longer held water. Despite American and British attempts to 
write into the Bulgarian and Hungarian armistice agreements 
the principle of genuine tripartite control after the cessation of 
hostilities, the Soviets did not give way; at the Potsdam Confer- 
ence they made some concessions on paper but no significant 
change took place on the spot. In Italy the Western powers 
made no move to associate the Soviet Union with the work of 
the Allied Commission, but this work was being steadily re- 
duced in scope after Germany’s surrender. 

The basic issues in both ex-enemy and Allied states in eastern 
Europe was whether they would regain the measure of inde- 
pendence they had before they were taken over by Germany or 
would merely exchange Nazi for Soviet domination. As the Red 
A.rmy marched westward across Europe, the Nazi puppet re- 
gimes vanished from Bucharest, Sofia, Belgrade, Zagreb, Bratis- 
lava and Budapest. The Russians brought their own ’puppet 
government into Poland and set it up at Lublin. In Yugoslavia 
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Tito’s Partisans had already won control o£ most of the country 
when the Red Army arrived. In Rumania and Bulgaria blocs 
representing anti-Nazi groups seized power in the autumn of 
1944 and negotiated armistice agreements with the Allies. A 
similar regime, established behind the Soviet lines in Hungary, 
signed an armistice in January 1945, even before Budapest and 
western Hungary were captured from the Nazis. 

There were no physical obstacles to the establishment by the 
Soviet Union of governments of its own choosing in all the 
countries of eastern Europe except Greece, which fell within 
the British sphere of military operations. Although the Russians 
did not go so far as to annex territory beyond their 1941 fron- 
tiers or to force the establishment of a Soviet political and eco- 
nomic system, they made no secret of their intention to insist on 
"‘friendly” governments, which in practice seemed to mean gov- 
ernments controlled by Communists. The United States and 
Great Britain denied that they had any intention of backing 
anti-Soviet forces in eastern Europe or of building a cordon 
sanitairef but they did have obligations to the Allied govern- 
ments-in-exile with which they maintained regular diplomatic 
relations. Furthermore, they had proclaimed as their policy the 
principle that the nations freed from German domination should 
be allowed to choose the form of government they desired. “We 
and our allies,” said Roosevelt in his annual message to Con- 
gress in January 1945, “have a duty which we cannot ignore to 
use our influence to the end that no temporary or provisional 
authorities in the liberated countries block the eventual exercise 
of the people’s right freely to choose the government and insti- 
tutions under which, as free men, they are to live.” ^ 

The Soviet Union had subscribed to that principle too, but 
even before any of these countries were liberated from the 
Nazis the crises which arose over Poland and Yugoslavia indi- 
cated wide differences of opinion as to the democratic and rep- 
resentative character of the various groups and individuals as- 
piring to govern them. Some of the “fascist” and “anti-Soviet” 

^Congressional Record, 79th Congress, ist Session (Daily edition), January 6, 

1945. 71* 
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leaders whom the Russians would not tolerate were considered 
by the western powers to be representative of important demo- 
cratic and anti-Nazi elements of the population. Those powers, 
in turn, regarded the "democratic” leaders supported by the 
Soviet Union as representative of but a fraction of the popula- 
tion ; since many had had years of training in the Comintern, it 
was difficult to regard them as other than Soviet agents. During 
the war these differences were often glossed over or periodically 
composed by agreements in which the United States and Britain 
made most of the concessions in order not to disrupt Allied 
unity. The agreements reached on Poland and Yugoslavia at 
Yalta in February 1945 marked the decisive step toward the 
abandonment of the governments-in-exile and the acceptance of 
the Soviet-sponsored regimes as provisional governments. Yet 
the principles underlying American policy were not jettisoned. 
Roosevelt obtained what he apparently regarded as a reasonable 
compromise in the form of provisions for the broadening of 
those regimes by the inclusion of a few outsiders and for the 
holding of free elections as soon as possible. Their enforce- 
ment in practice would, of course, require the cooperation of 
the Soviet Government. 

The Crimea Conference also produced the high-sounding 
Declaration on Liberated Europe which gave international sanc- 
tion to the principles enunciated by Roosevelt and promised at 
least consultation between east and west as a means of elimi- 
nating the discord which had arisen over the composition of the 
governments in so many liberated and occupied states in Eu- 
rope. The Yalta conferees announced that they would assist the 
liberated and former satellite nations to solve by democratic 
means their pressing political and economic problems.” The 
Declaration cited the Atlantic Charter— "the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under which they will 
live”— and envisaged action by the Big Three, whom France 
would be invited to join, to enable the peoples who had been 
submerged by the Nazi tide to have broadly representative pro- 
visional governments and later to hold free elections. In its 
application to liberated Allied states the Declaration did take 
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liberties with the doctrine of non-intervention, but that was con- 
sidered justified by the extraordinary conditions prevailing in 
Europe and the fact that any advice, assistance or intervention 
would be collective and not unilateral. It was Roosevelt’s hope 
that the trend toward exclusive spheres of influence might thus 
be checked. 

The events of the following few months blasted all hopes 
that the Yalta agreements would have any such effect. No ef- 
fort was made to provide machinery to implement the Declara- 
tion on Liberated Europe or to bring France into the picture. 
Possible application to western Europe, including Italy, was 
ignored. And in eastern Europe governments began to change in 
precisely the opposite direction from that which Roosevelt had 
contemplated. At the end of February, 1945, the Communists in 
Rumania provoked a political crisis which unseated the coali- 
tion government that included the main parties from conserva- 
tives to Communists. Soviet Vice-Commissar Vyshinsky, arriving 
on the scene from Moscow, gave King Michael no alternative 
to the appointment of a Communist-dominated government 
headed by Petru Groza. The “historic” parties, which had con- 
siderable popular support but looked to the western powers and 
distrusted Russia, were left out. The United States and Great 
Britain invoked the Yalta Declaration and appealed to Moscow 
for joint consultation. They received the reply that the former 
government had been fascist whereas the new one was fully rep- 
resentative of the Rumanian people; therefore there was noth- 
ing on which to consult. The Americans and British rejected the 
Soviet argument, renewed their request for consultation and 
joint action, and cut to a minimum their contacts with the Groza 
regime, which proceeded to fortify its position at home by 
strong-arm methods. 

In Moscow, meanwhile, the negotiations on Poland got no- 
where as it became evident that the Soviets did not intend to 
accept more than a token broadening of the Polish government. 
Poland was unrepresented at San Francisco owing to the lack of 
agreement which persisted until Harry Hopkins’s special mis- 
sion to Moscow in June brought about a minimum fulfillment 
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of the Yalta conditions. In Yugoslavia Tito was eliminating 
from his regime those who did not come all the way over to his 
way of thinking. In Bulgaria the Communists increased their 
power at the expense of the other parties. While systematically 
persecuting their political opponents, they prepared to hold a 
"single list” election which would give the voters no real free 
choice. 

By the late spring of 1945 the harmony and hopes of Yalta 
had vanished. The American public was not entirely aware of 
these developments, since they were overshadowed by the San 
Francisco Conference and since few American press correspond- 
ents were able to get into eastern Europe, while those who did 
could not report what they saw there. The State Department, 
not wishing to make the situation worse nor to engage in a 
propaganda duel with Moscow, did not at once tell the public 
the full story of the deterioration of relations. When it did be- 
come known, there was outspoken disillusionment and concern 
among Americans over Soviet intentions and good faith. Were 
the Russians going to set up puppet governments wherever they 
could Were they consolidating their position in preparation 
for an attempt to sovietize the whole of Europe? Why did 
Stalin sign the Yalta Declaration if he had no intention of ob- 
serving it? No reassuring answers to these questions came from 
Moscow. Whatever the motives of the Soviet leaders may have 
been, the battle of interpretation which followed their stand on 
Poland and Rumania not only disposed of the hope that the 
great powers would work together to stabilize the situation in 
eastern Europe; it also increased the suspicion between east and 
west to a point far exceeding that which had prevailed before 
Yalta. 

While diplomatic notes reflected the wide divergence of 
views among the great powers, on the spot the gulf deepened 
between the historic agrarian and bourgeois parties, on the one 
hand, and the Communists and their associates (generally splin- 
ter groups bearing the labels of the historic parties) on the 
other. The United States, willy-nilly, was cast in the role of 
champion of all anti-Russian and anti-Communist elements, the 
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fascists and collaborators as well as those who had sincerely 
opposed the Nazis. The failure of the great powers to act to- 
gether and the Soviet policy of full support to the local Com- 
munists had the result of strengthening the extremists of both 
Right and Left in those countries and of diminishing their 
chances of gradually achieving the internal stability which would 
enable them to exist as independent states. 

The Soviet Government apparently felt that the primacy of 
Soviet interests in eastern Europe had been recognized by the 
western powers during the war and in the armistice agreements. 
Had not Churchill and Eden come to Moscow in October 1944 
and accepted Soviet predominance in the three former Axis 
satellite states in exchange for British predominance in Greece 
and an even division of influence in Yugoslavia? U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Harriman had attended those meetings as an observer. His 
presence may have led the Soviets to believe that the United 
States accepted the agreements reached with the British. They 
plainly rejected the British argument, advanced later, that the 
Yalta Declaration nullified those agreements, and regarded the 
strong American and British stand on the Declaration as a new 
diplomatic offensive aimed at putting anti-Soviet groups in 
power in the Balkan states. The United States and Britain, for 
their part, saw the Soviet actions as evidence of a design to cre- 
ate an exclusive bloc of puppet states in flagrant disregard of 
solemn commitments. Such a bloc would establish Soviet power 
in the Danube basin and on the Adriatic, the very thing Church- 
ill had foreseen when he pleaded vainly in Allied war councils 
for an Anglo-American invasion of the Balkans. It would press 
heavily on the British position in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Faced with this prospect the British became all the more de- 
termined to hold on to Greece. British intervention in Greek 
affairs had been frequent and had contributed to the victory of 
the conservative, royalist parties in that country over the left- 
ist EAM (National Liberation Front), in which the Commu- 
nists were the dominant element. The fighting which broke out 
in December 1944, in which the participation of British troops 
was decisive, ended with the Varkiza agreement signed on 
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February 12, 1945, the same day on which the results of the 
Crimea Conference were announced. The military formations of 
the EAM were required to disarm; parties still associated with 
the EAM would not enter the government, but free elections 
and a plebiscite on the monarchy would be held within a year. 
The interim government, however, was anything but broadly 
representative within the Yalta formula; lawlessness and the 
threat of civil war remained; so did the British troops. 

In May 1945 the Soviet Government proposed that tlie three 
principal Allies establish diplomatic relations with Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Finland, as they already had with Italy, on the 
ground that these nations had made progress on the toad to 
democracy and had loyally fulfilled the armistice terms. The 
United States replied that it was ready to resume relations with 
Finland (where the Soviets had permitted a free election) and 
with Hungary (where a broadly-based coalition still held of- 
fice) , but not with the unrepresentative regimes in Rumania and 
Bulgaria. At the Potsdam Conference in July, after further ar- 
gument, the idea of acting simultaneously was abandoned, it 
being agreed that each power would resume relations with the 
former Axis satellites when it chose to do so. The Soviet Union 
immediately recognized all but Hungary. The United States re- 
sumed relations with Finland, but stood firm on its refusal to 
recognize the governments of Rumania and Bulgaria. Ernest 
Bevin, the new British Foreign Secretary, deviated not a jot 
from Churchill’s policy; in his first major address on foreign 
affairs he stated flatly that Britain would not recognize unrep- 
resentative regimes in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, where, 
he had the impression, one form of totalitarianism wi bein<^ 
replaced by another. ° 

The events of August in Rumania and Bulgaria did not help 
matters. King Michael of Rumania, encouraged by the Ameri- 
can and British refusal to recognize the government, called on 
Premier Groza to resign, on the ground that he did not repre- 
sent all major democratic parties. The king appealed to the 
three Yalta signatories to help him create a "recognized demo- 
cratic government” which, under the terms of the Potsdam 
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agreement, would be in a position to conclude peace with the 
Allies and to be admitted to the United Nations. Groza, ad- 
vised by the Russians to stand his ground, refused to resign. 
The United States and Great Britain offered to consult with 
Moscow; they received the blunt reply that there was no need 
for consultation or for "intervention in the internal affairs of 
Rumania.” The king was left in his embarrassing predicament. 

Meanwhile, in Bulgaria a crisis had developed over the pro- 
posed election of a national assembly. The Communists, in full 
control of the machinery of government after the withdrawal of 
the Agrarians and Socialists in protest against their tactics, went 
ahead with plans for an election which would have been noth- 
ing but a Hitler-type plebiscite in favor of the government. By 
frantic diplomatic efforts on the very eve of the election the 
U.S. Representative in Sofia obtained its postponement. This 
diplomatic victory was short-lived since it was not followed by 
a significant reorganization of the Bulgarian government nor by 
an adequate change in the electoral law. As a result, Bulgaria as 
well as Rumania was unrecognized by the western powers when 
the appointed time for the conclusion of peace treaties arrived. 

In this crucial period, from Yalta to the autumn of 1945, the 
three major Allies had the opportunity to establish a firm basis 
for peacetime collaboration in Europe. This opportunity was 
lost, in no small measure because the Soviet leaders chose not to 
adopt in Poland and the Balkans the moderate course which 
they followed in Czechoslovakia and in Finland. 

3. Ihe Council of Foreign Ministers 

In making their plans for the postwar world President Roose- 
velt and his advisers, mindful of the consequences which re- 
sulted from tying the League of Nations Covenant to the 
Treaty of Versailles, deliberately kept the question of the crea- 
tion of a world organization separate from that of the peace 
settlements to be imposed on the enemy states. Every effort was 
made to bring the United Nations organization into being be- 
fore victory was won and before the great coalition was weak- 
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ened by disagreements which were bound to make their appear- 
ance at the peace table. The new organization was not to make 
the peace settlements, and even the responsibility for enforcing 
them, at least at the start, was to rest not with it but with the 
powers which drafted the treaties and which were most directly 
interested in preventing future aggression by the Axis states. 
This idea was embodied in the United Nations Charter, which 
provided specifically that nothing in it should invalidate or 
preclude action in relation to any enemy state taken or author- 
ized as a result of the war by the governments having responsi- 
bility for such action. 

While the nations were gathered at San Francisco, word came 
of the end of the war in Europe. Thoughts turned to the post- 
war settlement and to a possible peace conference. Germany, of 
course, would be militarily occupied for some time, with no cen- 
tral government; its future was uncertain. But there seemed no 
reason to delay the conclusion of peace treaties with Germany’s 
former allies in Europe. Italy, which had fought for nearly two 
years with the Allies as a co-belligerent, wanted to be free of the 
onerous armistice regime; Italians wished to know with what 
territory and what resources they would face the future. The 
former Axis satellites in eastern Europe (Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland) had also contributed, after their sur- 
render, to the Allied campaign against Germany and had been 
encouraged to believe that they would get early and rather 
lenient peace terms. Unable to do anything about the Soviet 
domination of these countries, buttressed as it was by Soviet 
troops and unilateral interpretation of the armistice terms, the 
United States and Great Britain began to look forward to the 
conclusion of peace treaties as a means of putting an end to 
the occupation. Similarly, the Soviets, who had no real voice 
in the control of Italy, were anxious to see the abolition of the 
Allied Commission and the withdrawal of British and Ameri- 
can troops from that country. 

_ It was generally accepted diat the big powers which had car- 
ried the burden of the war should make the peace The "Big 
Three,” during the war, had already begun to make the peace 
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at Moscow, Teheran and Yalta, and in the several armistice 
agreements. Despite the repeated statements from Washington 
that questions of boundaries, reparation and the like should not 
be taken up until the general peace settlement, such questions 
were dealt with, chiefly at Soviet insistence, while the war was 
still going on; consequently the outlines of postwar Europe, par- 
ticularly eastern Europe, could be perceived before the states- 
men had even begun to talk about peace treaties. The decision 
had been taken at Moscow in October 1943 to reestablish an 
independent Austria. Poland had lost its eastern provinces and 
at Potsdam was given control of German territory east of the 
Oder. Under the armistices Finland and Rumania had again 
given up to the Soviet Union the territories which the latter had 
taken from them in 1940. Rumania, Hungary and Finland were 
each obligated to pay $300,000,000 as reparation. The United 
States and Great Britain took refuge in the thought that noth- 
ing was final until the peace treaties were written, but as a prac- 
tical matter, by the end of the war the Soviet Union had con- 
solidated its influence throughout all of eastern Europe. 

In the summer of 1945 the two strongest powers, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, were in agreement that a full-dress 
peace conference, like that of Paris in 1919, should be avoided. 
A realistic and workable settlement would depend, after all, on 
the agreement of the great powers, whether the small powers 
liked it or not. President Truman and Secretary Byrnes went to 
Potsdam in July with a proposal for a Council of the Foreign 
Ministers of the five great powers (U.S.A., U.K., U.S.S.R., 
France and China) which would be a permanent body, meeting 
periodically to deal with outstanding problems. In the absence 
of the Ministers, high-ranking deputies would carry on the 
work. The Council's first task would be the preparation of draft 
treaties for Germany's former allies in Europe, the drafts then 
to be submitted **to the United Nations.” ^ 

The American proposal was accepted in principle by the Brit- 

2 This phrase appeared in the Potsdam agreement without further clarification. 
The original U.S. plan seems to have envisaged submission of the treaties for 
pro forma approval to all the United Nations, not just those which were at war 
with the enemy states in question. The lack of precision caused difficulties later. 
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ish and the Russians, although the latter objected to Chinese 
participation in the drafting of the five prospective peace trea- 
ties and to French participation in the drafting of any but the 
Italian treaty. In the Soviet view the states which had the power 
should themselves work out the settlements on which the future 
equilibrium should rest. France and China were the juridical 
equals of the Big Three as permanent members of the Security 
Council of the United Nations, but they were "great powers” 
more or less by courtesy of the others, and in the settlement of 
concrete problems involved in the European peace treaties 
China, in terms of power, did not count, nor did France count 
any longer in eastern Europe. The American proposal had con- 
templated a council of five powers each with an equal voice on 
all questions, but at Soviet insistence it was agreed at Potsdam 
that in preparing the peace treaties the Council should be com- 
posed of those governments which had signed the respective 
armistice agreements, France being deemed for this purpose a 
signatory of the Italian armistice. Thus four powers would draft 
the Italian treaty, three powers the Balkan treaties, and two 
powers, the Soviet Union and Great Britain, the treaty for 
Finland. 


4. The London Meeting' Conflicts of Policy 

The Potsdam communique issued on August 2, 1945, stated 
that the new Council of Foreign Ministers would meet in Lon- 
don by September i to draw up the five peace treaties. That 
gave but little time for preparation. The different governments 
had had the various treaty problems under study for some time 5 
in the State Department and the British Foreign Office the more 
than thirty territorial disputes in Europe had been examined in 
detail. But neither on the basic issues nor on details had there 
beeri any exchange of views with the Russians, save a brief dis- 
cussion at Potsdam on Italian reparation. On some important 
questions, such as the limitations to be imposed on the armed 
forces of the former enemy states and the disposition of the 
Italian colonies, the United States had not determined its own 
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policy. The new Secretary of State, occupied since he took of- 
fice chiefly with the Potsdam discussions and the problems of 
Japan’s surrender, had had little opportunity to acquaint him- 
self with the background on questions connected with the peace 
treaties. His closest advisers on the small delegation he took to 
London were more or less in the same position. 

The Potsdam Conference had resulted in agreement on thorny 
issues concerning Germany, the central problem of Europe. The 
peripheral problems might be expected to be easier. But the 
Italian treaty involved the balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Balkan treaties raised the question of the con- 
trol of eastern Europe. Not many days passed, after the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers held its opening meeting at Lancaster 
House on September ii, before it was apparent that the main 
task was not to make peace with Italy and the Balkan nations 
but to make a settlement between the western powers and the 
Soviet Union. For Molotov was challenging Anglo-American 
supremacy in the Mediterranean, and he was not retreating an 
inch in the Balkans from the dominating position gained dur- 
ing the armistice period. 

As at Potsdam and the wartime Big Three meetings, secrecy 
ruled at London. Yet within a matter of days it was no secret 
that the negotiations were going badly and that the wartime 
partnership between Russia and the west, no longer held to- 
gether by the common struggle, appeared to be breaking up. 
The British put forward proposals for the Italian treaty whi^ 
were rather harsh in their manner of presentation but not un- 
duly so in substance except for the military and naval clauses, 
the provision for the renunciation of all colonies, and certain 
economic clauses. On these points Italy’s loss plainly would be 
Britain’s gain. The less specific American proposals did not dif- 
fer widely from the British, although the hastily conceived idea 
of establishing over the former Italian colonies of Libya and 
Eritrea ten-year trusteeships administered by the United Na- 
tions, to be followed by independence, found no counterpart in 
the British draft. If those two powers and France alone had 
been concerned, a treaty probably could have been negotiated 
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without great difficulty. The disturbing element was introduced 
by Molotov, who startled his colleagues with a request that the 
Soviet Union be named the administering authority over Tripo- 
litania under the trusteeship system. Coupled with his support 
of the Yugoslav claim to Trieste and his refusal to agree that 
the Dodecanese should be ceded outright to Greece, this move 
looked to Bevin like "a thrust across the throat of the British 
Empire.” There was not the slightest chance that he would 
agree to the Soviet demands. The United States and France were 
just as unwilling to see the Soviet Union established in the 
Mediterranean. On these vital questions no concessions were 
made on any side. It was the same story on reparation. The 
western powers, convinced that Italy could not pay except out 
of British and American pockets, opposed any payment of repa- 
ration. Molotov named the figure of $300,000,000 and stuck to 
it.® Not being able to solve any of these questions the Min- 
isters passed them on to their Deputies. 

The atmosphere was already charged when the five Foreign 
Ministers, having got nowhere on the Italian treaty, turned to 
those with the former Axis satellites, since become Soviet satel- 


lites. Here the Soviet proposals were very simple, for the real 
“settlements,” in the Soviet view, had already been made by 
the armistice agreements and were working very well. All that 
was required in the treaties was confirmation of the appropriate 
armistice provisions. The United States and Great Britain found, 
themselves faced with a decision whether to try to achieve in 
the peace treaty negotiations what they had been unsuccessful 
in obtaining in the armistice period, namely a foot in the door 
of eastern Europe, politically and economically. 

In the preliminary discussion of the question of control of 
the Danube, in connection with the Rumanian and Bulgarian 
treaties, Bevin made it plain that Britain hoped to regain the 
economic position it had had in the Balkans before the war. His 
American colleague backed him up. On the political side Byrnes 


remainder to Yugoslavia, Greece 
at PotsS^'^' ^ reduction of the $ 600 , 000,000 claim made 
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raised the issue of the character of the governments in those 
two countries. By taking the position that the United States 
would not sign treaties with the existing unrepresentative gov- 
ernments of Rumania and Bulgaria, he touched off a long and 
heated argument in which were aired ail the old American and 
British charges concerning the situation in eastern Europe: vio- 
lation of the Yalta Declaration on Liberated Europe, mainte- 
nance of puppet regimes, exclusion of press correspondents. 
Molotov defended Soviet policy as democratic and countered 
with a denunciation of Allied policy in Greece. Drawing the 
lines a little sharper, Byrnes suddenly announced the readiness 
of the United States to recognize the government of Hungary 
on receipt of a pledge of free elections. The Hungarian provi- 
sional government still included the agrarian and liberal Small 
Landholders Party, which was desperately trying to balance 
western influence against eastern pressures. The Soviet Union 
countered by immediate recognition of Hungary without quali- 
fications, an attempt to strengthen the position of the Com- 
munists. 

After ten days of talk the Council had to face the fact that 
the first effort at peacemaking was a failure. It had reached a 
few preliminary agreements in principle; that Italy should re- 
nounce sovereignty over its colonies and the Dodecanese; that 
the Italian- Yugoslav frontier should follow the ethnic line ”in 
the main’' and that Trieste should be a free port; that the 
armed forces and armaments of Italy, Rumania and Bulgaria 
should be limited to those necessary for the maintenance of in- 
ternal order and for 'local” frontier defense; that Italy should 
retain the South Tyrol except for possible minor rectifications; 
that Soviet troops should withdraw from Bulgaria after the 
coming into force of the treaty, and from Rumania and Hun- 
gary as well except for troops needed to maintain the line of 
communications to the Soviet zone in Austria. It was not de- 
cided where the Italian-Yugoslav frontier would run and who 
would get Trieste, or how the Italian colonies would be dis- 
posed of, or what size army and navy Italy would be permitted 
to have. On Italian reparation, control of the Danube, Transyl- 
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vania, and a host o£ lesser questions there was no agreement 
whatever. The treaty with Hungary had not even been discussed. 
The control of Japan had been raised by Molotov, a point on 
which he might have had support from Britain and China, but 
Byrnes had not come to London prepared to talk on Japan and 
refused to do so. At this moment, when heroic measures were 
required to save the conference, the Soviet Delegation chose to 
raise the procedural question which blew it up. 

At the first meeting on September ii it had been decided that 
the five Foreign Ministers should participate in all the Council’s 
deliberations but that decisions would be taken on the "four- 
three-two formula” agreed at Potsdam. On September 22, evi- 
dently tired of being in a minority of one on most controversial 
questions, Molotov announced that this decision violated the 
Potsdam agreement. He said that France and China should not 
have been allowed to participate in discussions on the Balkan 
treaties, as they had not signed the respective armistice agree- 
ments, nor should China have participated in the discussions on 
Italy. There was some justification for the Soviet position in a 
strict interpretation of the Potsdam agreement. Byrnes and 
Bevin agreed with Molotov that states other than armistice sig- 
natories should have no vote in the Council, but they objected 
to going back on the procedural decision of September ii. The 
unyielding Soviet position on this point made it impossible to 
continue discussion of the treaties. The Council turned to other 
items on its agenda and for several days conducted long and 
wearisome debates on such topics as the Austrian food supply, 
international waterways, and the repatriation of Soviet na- 
tionals. Bidault raised the German question, but the others were 
not ready to talk about it. 

In order to get on with the work, Byrnes proposed several 
compromises, all of which were rejected. Then, reluctantly and 
after obtaining the consent of the British, French and Chinese 
Ministers, he said he would accept the Soviet position on the 
procedure of the Council in its preparatory work on the treaties, 
if his colleagues would agree to convoke, before the end of the 
year, a peace conference composed of the five members of the 
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Council, all European members of the United Nations, and all 
non-European members which had supplied substantial military 
contingents in the war against European members of the Axis. 
The United States suddenly appeared as champion of the rights 
of the small nations, to which it had given little consideration 
in its original thoughts on the subject of peacemaking. Molotov 
underwent no such change of heart. He would not agree to dis- 
cuss the American proposals unless the Soviet position on pro- 
cedure was first accepted. It seemed evident that the Soviet lead- 
ers were quite willing to have the conference break down, once 
they were sure that their maximum program on the Italian and 
Balkan treaties would not be accepted at the London meeting. 
With the passage of time, and with anticipated public pressure 
in America for a speedy settlement, they might have better luck 
later. Meanwhile, the uncertainty in Europe might be turned to 
Soviet advantage. 

There remained nothing to do except bring the conference to 
an end and announce its failure. Even the protocol which was 
to embody the few decisions reached never saw the light of day. 
Molotov’s insistence that all references to the “illegal” partici- 
pation of the French and Chinese Ministers be expunged made 
it impossible for the Council to agree on the record of its meet- 
ings. The five Foreign Ministers left London in the first days of 
October to go home and try to explain to their own people* 
what had happened. 

y. The Moscow Conference 

Secretary Byrnes, addressing the American people by radio on 
his return, put the blame for the London fiasco squarely on the 
Russians. He admitted that there were disagreements on ques- 
tions of substance, particularly the vexed question of the recog- 
nition of the Rumanian and Bulgarian governments, but em- 
phasized the procedural dispute; he called it “no trivial or 
technical question” but a vital issue, whether the peace was to 
be made by three, or even five, nations to the exclusion of others 
immediately concerned. Disillusioned by Molotov’s use of the 
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* Veto/* which was of course operative in the Council of For- 
eign Ministers on every point, important or unimportant, sub- 
stantive or procedural, Byrnes stated bluntly that it should not 
be used *To coerce the judgment and conscience of fellow na- 
tions.” He emphasized the 'preparatory and explanatory” na- 
ture of the Council’s work and implied that it must be subject 
to review by a representative peace conference. The United 
States was not willing "to dictate terms of peace to its allies.” 

This righteous attitude was shared by American opinion, to 
judge by the press reaction. It was by that time an accepted fact 
that relations with the Soviet Union were bad. People were be- 
ginning to ask themselves how far Soviet expansion would be 
allowed to go. The abrupt termination of lend-lease to Russia, 
though nothing out of the ordinary since it was required by the 
law, was received with general approbation. There was prac- 
tically no support for a loan to the Soviet Government, whose 
formal request was being studiously ignored. The spectacle of 
the U.S. Secretary of State refusing to be browbeaten into 
agreement for the sake of agreement was applauded. 

Other matters then came to the fore which made Soviet- 
American relations even worse. There was still the Polish ques- 
tion, despite the Yalta agreement and the subsequent forma- 
tion of a provisional government including Stanislaw Miko- 
lajczyk, former Prime Minister of the government-in-exile, and 
a handful of his colleagues. This government had been recog- 
nized in July of 1945 by the United States. Reports from Poland 
told the story of pressure on Mikolajczyk, who was without au- 
thority in the government and was prevented from organizing 
his Peasant Party for the coming elections, which obviously 
were not going to be "free and unfettered” in accordance with 
the Yalta pledge, confirmed at Potsdam. Controversies had 
arisen over Far Eastern questions. American practice in Japan, 
as Moscow acidly pointed out, did not correspond to American 
words on the subject of common Allied action in the occupied 
enemy states of eastern Europe. The Far Eastern Advisory Com- 

Ke|X)rt by the Secretary of State on the Meeting of Foreign Ministers,** De- 
partment of State, BulUm, XIII, December 30, 1945, 1033-1036, 
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mission in Washington, instituted by the United States as a sub- 
stitute for an Allied Control council in Tokyo, was ignored by 
the Soviets. Behind all the ill-feeling and suspicion so evident at 
London and in the weeks thereafter was the atomic bomb. Soviet 
publications began to describe the new American firmness as 
"atomic diplomacy.” So long as the United States made no pro- 
posals for sharing its secrets or for an international treaty out- 
lawing the bomb, the Soviet Government showed no readiness 
to negotiate on any subject in a mood of sweet reasonableness. 

The State Department did not think it had anything for 
which to apologize in its firm policy toward Soviet demands. 
But this policy was doing nothing to advance world peace and 
stability. The United States wished to make the United Nations 
a reality, and the indefinite postponement of the making of 
peace in Europe threatened to stifle the new organization before 
it began to operate. An irreparable breach with Russia, leaving 
Europe a prey to uncertainty, to political extremes, and to eco- 
nomic chaos, was an eventuality the United States had no desire 
to see. To check this trend a serious effort was necessary. In an 
attempt to find some way out of the Balkan impasse, Byrnes sent 
his friend Mark Ethridge, Louisville publisher, on a special mis- 
sion to Bulgaria and Rumania to investigate the representative 
character of those two governments. Ambassador Harriman was 
sent to visit Stalin, then resting on the shores of the Black Sea. 
Thus the ground was prepared for the compromises which ar- 
rested the drift toward an open break. Byrnes then proposed a 
meeting in Moscow of the Foreign Ministers of the Big Three 
to attempt to find at least temporary solutions for the many 
pressing problems.® Like Cordell Hull two years before, the 
U.S. Secretary of State, by offering to undertake the air trip to 
Moscow, showed how seriously he desired a basic understanding 
with the Soviet Union. He arrived in a snowstorm on Decem- 
ber 15, 1945. 

The Moscow Conference, like its wartime predecessors a se- 

5 Such meetings, *‘as often as may be necessary/' were envisaged in the com- 
munique issued after the Crimea Conference. As it was not a meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, the question of attendance by France and China 
did not arise. 
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lies of secret meetings, was the scene of some hard bargaining. 
The peace treaty procedure in the Council of Foreign Ministers 
was fixed in the way the Soviets had insisted at London, but 
specific provision for a peace conference was added. On eastern 
Europe the western powers made definite concessions. On the 
other hand, the American plan for a United Nations commis- 
sion on atomic energy was accepted, the American views on 
China and Korea substantially prevailed, and the concessions 
Byrnes made on control of Japan were tied up in such a com- 
plicated procedure that, as experience proved, they meant little. 

Byrnes and Bevin accepted a solution which left no doubt 
that the five peace treaties would be written by the great pow- 
ers. First, drafts were to be prepared by the Deputies, working 
on the four-three-two basis. In return for this concession Byrnes 
obtained agreement on calling a peace conference, to be com- 
posed of the five members of the Council plus seventeen other 
Allied states which had fought in Europe with "substantial mili- 
tary contingents,” and to meet in Paris not later than May i. Its 
role in making the peace settlements, a restricted one to say the 
least, was to consider the drafts prepared by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers and to make recommendations to the Council, 
which would itself put the treaties into final form. 

On the question of Rumania and Bulgaria the compromises 
of Moscow, which opened the way to recognition of the two 
governments by the United States and Great Britain, were 
weighted in favor of the Soviet position. Secretary Byrnes went 
to Moscow armed with the report of Mark Ethridge, whose on- 
the-spot investigation fully confirmed the view that the Groza 
government in Rumania and the Gheorghiev government in 
Bulgaria were not broadly representative and were dominated 
by the Communists. The Bulgarian elections, postponed in Au- 
gust, were held in November, just after Ethridge’s visit; boy- 
cotted by the opposition parties, they resulted in a sweeping vic- 
tory for the government bloc, and the U.S. State Department 
declared that it could not regard them as measuring up to the 
Yalta principles. Hungary, on the other hand, held an election 
in November which was comparatively free; as might be ex- 
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pected, since the Hungarians were not enjoying the Soviet occu- 
pation, they gave an absolute majority to the anti-Communist 
Small Landholders Party. It was an experiment which the Soviets 
would not wish to repeat in Rumania or Bulgaria. 

I£ Byrnes had wanted to take a firm stand on the Yalta Dec- 
laration and repeat the previous September’s bitter controversy 
with Molotov, he had plenty of facts to support his case. But he 
and his advisers were not convinced that non-recognition for an 
indefinite period would really help to achieve the ends of Amer- 
ican policy in the Balkans. Obviously the United States did not 
intend to back up its view of the Yalta Declaration with force. 
Without abandoning its principles and policies, it could perhaps 
support them more effectively while maintaining normal diplo- 
matic relations with the countries in question. In any case, 
Byrnes was willing to accept a settlement whereby the existing 
Rumanian and Bulgarian governments would be broadened by 
token representation of the pro-western opposition parties and 
would pledge free elections at an early date. The United States 
and Britain agreed to recognize the governments after the re- 
organization, to be guided in the case of Rumania by a tripartite 
U.S.-British-Soviet commission and in that of Bulgaria by the 
good offices of the Soviet Government, had been effected. 

These solutions, although not burying the Yalta principles 
entirely, unquestionably represented a retreat from the previous 
American position. The Soviet Government also retreated but 
traveled a shorter distance to reach the point of compromise 
than the United States did. The settlements were something of a 
face-saving device, to enable the great powers to get on with the 
work of the peace treaties without being further bedeviled by 
the question of recognition. The Americans and British appar- 
ently did not have much real hope that the Moscow agreements 
on Rumania and Bulgaria would work out any better than had 
the Yalta agreements on Poland and Yugoslavia which they 
resembled. They scarcely expected that the "broadened” Ruma- 
nian and Bulgarian governments would really hold free elec- 
tions. If they did not, the world could be told as much, and the 
actual situation would be no worse than before. 
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News of the agreement on peace treaty procedure was flashed 
to the world on Christmas eve. Three days later the other agree- 
ments were announced. The fact of agreement had a tonic effect 
on world opinion. Some critics in the United States, pointing to 
the high price paid, talked of an "eastern Munich” with Byrnes 
in the role of Neville Chamberlain. Sumner Welles denounced 
the Balkan settlements as a betrayal of the Balkan peoples and 
of Roosevelt’s ideals. But the general reaction in the United 
States and elsewhere was one of relief and of hope. Now at 
least the United Nations could come to their first meeting in 
London with some feeling of confidence. Yet basically the world 
situation remained dangerous. There were serious problems not 
settled at Moscow. Neither the Soviet Union nor the western 
powers trusted the other in Germany. The latter were alarmed 
over Soviet penetration of Iran and pressure on Turkey. 

Like their Yalta and Potsdam forbears, the Moscow agree- 
ments were immediately followed by controversy over interpre- 
tation and began to break down. In the Balkans the planned 
solution in Bulgaria fell through completely when the "good 
offices” of the Soviet Government merely stiffened the refusal 
of the Bulgarian government to take in opposition leaders ex- 
cept on its own conditions. The Rumanian government, having 
added members of the two opposition parties as nominal min- 
isters and gained recognition by the western powers, proceeded 
flagrantly to break its promise to allow political freedom dur- 
ing the electoral campaign. The agreements on the Far East did 
not survive the test of concrete application. 

The very concessions which Byrnes had made at Moscow, for 
the sake of concord and to get the wheels of the peacemaking 
machinery started again, apparently confirmed the Soviet leaders 
in the view tliat it paid to be assertive and uncooperative, that 
the best preparation for favorable agreements was to combine 
swift and sure consolidation of areas in the Soviet orbit, diplo- 
matic and propaganda offensives aimed at countries beyond, and 
hard bargaining at the conference table. It was an auspicious 
atmosphere neither for the success of the United Nations nor 
for the coming peace negotiations. 



CHAPTER FOUR 
THE UNITED NATIONS 

I. The First Meeting of the General Assembly 

The first month of 1946 saw the United Nations hold at Church 
House in London the initial meetings of the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. The task of the Assembly was to 
elect the non-permanent members of the Security Council and 
the members of the Economic and Social Council; acting with 
the Security Council, it had to appoint the Secretary General 
of the United Nations and to select the judges of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The Assembly had another and less 
precise assignment to fulfill. As the principal body on which all 
the United Nations were represented, it had to make good in 
the eyes of the world, to provide a semblance of "the parlia- 
ment of man” even though its powers were limited to talk and 
recommendation. 

The organizational tasks were performed speedily and well, 
thanks partly to the thorough groundwork laid by the Prepara- 
tory Commission which had been meeting in London since the 
previous August. Brazil, Australia, Poland, the Netherlands, 
Mexico, and Egypt were elected to the Security Council, the 
first three for two years, the last three for one year. In the elec- 
tion of members of the Economic and Social Council and of 
judges of the International Court, there were enough posts 
available to give some satisfaction to all blocs and regions with- 
out jeopardizing the proper functioning of these bodies.^ A con- 

^The following states were elected to the Economic and Social Council: For 
three years: Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, France, Peru; for two years: Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, India, Norway, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R.; for one year: 
Colombia, Greece, Lebanon, Uliaine, U.S.A., Yugoslavia. 

The following judges were elected to the International Court of Justice: 
Alejandro Alvarez (Chile), J. Philadelpho de Barros Azevedo (Brazil), Abdel 
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test developed over the choice of a Secretary General, admit- 
tedly a key position in the future development of the entire 
organization. A decision required agreement among the five 
great powers, since the nomination had to come from the Secu- 
rity Council, where each had a veto. Illustrating the manoeuvres 
for influence in the new organization, the Soviet Union pro- 
posed Simic of Yugoslavia and Rzymowski of Poland, both 
obviously unacceptable to the Western powers and not well 
qualified for the post, while the United States supported Lester 
Pearson of Canada. When the Soviet delegation let it be known 
that it would block the selection of Pearson, Trygve Lie, Foreign 
Minister of Norway, a compromise candidate acceptable to all, 
was chosen. On February i, 1946, he was elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Looking at its agenda, the Assembly found some items which 
took it beyond the organizational phase, items on which there 
was no prior agreement among the great powers. In the commit- 
tees ® and on the floor of the Assembly itself these topics pro- 
voked sharp exchanges between the American and Soviet dele- 
gations. One of them, which affected the basic character of the 
organization, was the request of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions for permanent representation, in an advisory 
capacity, in the General Assembly, and for regular consultation 
and eventual full participation, with the right to vote, in the 
Economic and Social Council. Another was the fate of displaced 
persons and refugees, a topic which had already contributed its 
share of ill feeling to Soviet- American relations. 

Hamid Badawi Pasha (Egypt), Jules Basdevant (France), Isidro Fabelo Alfaro 
(Mexico), Jos6 Gustavo Guerrero (El Salvador), Green H. Hackworth (U.S.), 
Hsu Mo (China), Helge Klaestad (Norway), Sergei Krylov (U.S.S.R.), Sir 
Arnold McNair (U.K.), John E. Reed (Canada), Charles de Visscher (Bel- 
gium), Bohdan Winianski (Poland), Milovan ZoricSd (Yugoslavia). 

^The following permanent committees were established: General Committee 
(procedural); Committee No. i (Political and Security Questions); Committee 
No. 2 (Economic and Financial Questions) ; Committee No. 3 (Social and 
Huraamtarian Questions); Committee No. 4 (Trusteeship Questions); Com- 
mittee No. 5 (Administration and Budget Questions) ; Committee No. 6 (Legal 
Questions). The Assembly also appointed a temporary Permanent Headquarters 
Committee. ^ 
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Arthur Henderson, an untiring worker in the cause of peace, 
once remarked that in matters of war and peace, peoples are 
always ahead of governments. There was much to be said for 
allowing the sentiments of the people of the world to voice 
their feelings in the forum of the world organization through 
organs which cut across national lines and by other than gov- 
ernmental spokesmen strictly bound by the concept of national 
interest. This argument was strongly presented by the Soviet 
Union and France in support of the WFTU’s request. Senator 
Tom Connally, speaking for the United States, replied that non- 
governmental bodies could not "participate” in the work of the 
United Nations, an association of sovereign states, and that in 
any case no one body should be singled out for recognition, cer- 
tainly not the WFTU, as the spokesman for world labor. Not 
mentioned in the debate, but not absent from the minds of the 
delegates, was the fact that the WFTU had been brought into 
being under Soviet leadership and included the government- 
organized trade unions of the Soviet Union and other states of 
eastern Europe as well as the Communist-dominated unions of 
certain other states, notably France; also, the U.S. Delegation 
could not ignore the fact that it included the CIO and was 
bitterly opposed by the American Federation of Labor. Con- 
nally took the lead in pressing for the resolution which was 
ultimately adopted by the Assembly. It was a recommendation 
to the Economic and Social Council "to adopt suitable arrange- 
ments” enabling the WFTU, the AFL, the International Co- 
operative Alliance, and other non-governmental organizations, 
whose experience the Economic and Social Council would find 
it necessary to use, "to collaborate for purposes of consulta- 
tion” with the Council.® Voting against the resolution were the 
Soviet Union and the other states which have come to be 
known in international conferences as the "Slav bloc:” Byelo- 
russia, the Ukraine, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. 
It was a victory for the United States, but a rather ominous one 

® This resolution was in line with Article yx of the United Nations Charter 
providing that the Economic and Social Council might make suitable arrange- 
ments for consultation with non-governmental organizations, international or 
national. 
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since it illustrated the tenacity with which the Soviet Union 
would stand uncompromisingly on its point of view, even on 
questions eminently capable of a reasonable compromise solu- 
tion; and the result gave the appearance of a mobilization of 
votes by the west against the Russians and their supporters. 

Differences were even sharper when the Assembly considered 
the general principles which were to guide the Economic and 
Social Council in dealing with the question of displaced persons 
and refugees. The problem centered on the presence in the 
American and British occupation zones in Germany and Austria 
of a large number of nationals of the Soviet Union and other 
states of eastern Europe under Soviet influence. These people 
had been "displaced” by the Germans to augment the wartime 
labor supply or had fled with the Germans when they withdrew 
from occupied territories. The question of how to deal with 
them pending a decision on their disposition had plagued the 
American and British occupation authorities and their govern- 
ments ever since the German surrender. The Soviet, Polish, and 
Yugoslav Governments alleged flatly that many of them were 
war criminals, quislings, and fascists, and that the others were 
being totally deceived concerning conditions in their homelands. 
These governments wished at least to be able to control activi- 
ties in the camps where the refugees were staying and to be 
able to influence them to return. 

Mrs. Roosevelt made a moving plea for the observance of the 
principles of freedom in dealing with displaced persons. Some, 
she conceded, were undoubtedly criminals and quislings; they 
would be dealt with in accordance with the appropriate inter- 
national agreements. Others were genuine political refugees, 
people who had fought for the Allied cause against the Nazis 
but happened to be in opposition to the existing regimes in their 
own countries; the United States could not agree to their forced 
return or to placing their fate, against their will, in the hands 
of those regimes. The gulf between east and west yawned wide 
when Mrs. Roosevelt based her stand on human rights and on 
the historic tradition of the United States as a haven for politi- 
cal and religious refugees, Hector McNeil of Great Britain ap- 
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pealed to "axioms of Western European and Anglo-Saxon 
thought, and Andrei Vyshinsky, the Soviet representative, re- 
plied that on matters such as this there had been too much free- 
dom, too much tolerance. It was in this way, Vyshinsky said, 
that fascism had been allowed to grow and prosper, and these 
refugee camps were becoming nests of fascist agitation against 
members of the United Nations. The Soviet Delegation fought 
hard for its point of view, as the same arguments were repeated 
in committee, sub-committee, and finally in the Assembly itself. 
But the voting, as expected, supported the American position. 

The resolution finally adopted referred the whole matter to 
the Economic and Social Council, laying down the following 
principles to guide the preparation of its report: (i) that the 
problem was international in scope; (2) that no refugees or 
displaced persons (other than war criminals or quislings, to be 
dealt with in conformity with international agreements) who 
had expressed valid objections should be forced to return to 
their countries of origin, but that they should be encouraged and 
assisted to return; (3) that those who did not desire to return 
should become the concern of whatever body might be recog- 
nized or established as a result of the report made by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Meanwhile existing bodies dealing 
with refugees, such as UNRRA and the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, were expected to carry on their ac- 
tivities. 


2. Mandates and the Trusteeship System 

The General Assembly found itself faced with another im- 
portant subject, one which under the Charter was to be the 
province of a separate organ of the United Nations, the Trus- 
teeship Council, which did not yet exist. It could not be consti- 
tuted until trusteeship agreements for dependent areas, under the 
terms of the Charter, had been concluded. There was need for 
action since the mandate system, as a part of the League of 
Nations, was being liquidated. The first step was to find out 
what areas would be made the subject of trusteeship agree- 
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ments. Ernest Bevin, in his first speech in the General Assembly, 
stated his Government’s decision to place Tanganyika, British 
Cameroons and Togoland under the trusteeship system if satis- 
factory terms could be negotiated. He wished to leave no doubt, 
however, that continuity of administration would be main- 
tained until the stage of self-government was reached. Obvi- 
ously, Britain did not intend to turn over its mandated terri- 
tories to international administration but wished rather to ex- 
change the name of mandatory for that of trustee. As for Pales- 
tine, Bevin preferred to await the report of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry before making any proposals regarding 
that mandate. Transjordan, he said, need not be considered in 
connection with trusteeship since the British Government would 
take steps in the near future to establish it as an independent 
state. 

Australia, New Zealand, and Belgium stated their willing- 
ness to negotiate trusteeship agreements concerning the man- 
dated territories under their respective administrations.'* Bidault 
of France was more cautious concerning those parts of Cam- 
eroons and Togoland under French mandate. France was will- 
ing to carry on its civilizing work under trusteeship arrange- 
ments, but only "on the understanding that this should not 
entail for the populations concerned any diminution of the 
rights which they already enjoyed by reason of their integration 
into the French community, and that those arrangements would 
be submitted for approval to the representative organs of the 
populations in question.” This sounded to some delegates more 
like absorption into the French Empire than preparation for in- 
dependence. The Union of South Africa went further and re- 
served its entire position on the future of its mandate for South 
West Africa pending a consultation of the population. South 
Africa had made no secret of its desire to settle the question of 
this mandated territory by simply annexing it to the Union. Sev- 
eral delegates were not slow to point out that annexation of 

^Australia held the mandate for the territory of New Guinea and was adminis- 
tering authority on behalf of the Australian, United Kingdom, and New 
Governments over the island of Nauru. New Zealand had the mandate for West- 
ern Samoa, Belgium the mandate for Ruanda-Urundi. 
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mandated territories, by France or South Africa, would hardly 
conform to the obligations assumed under the Versailles Treaty 
and would look like a strange way to apply the trusteeship prin- 
ciple. In its final resolution the Assembly confined itself to 
inviting the states holding territory under mandate to undertake 
practical steps to conclude trusteeship agreements and submit 
them for the approval of the United Nations. 

The United States took the lead in supporting a resolution 
reminding all powers responsible for the administration of non- 
self-governing territories, whether under the trusteeship system 
or not, to accept as a sacred trust the obligation to assist the 
development of free political institutions and self-government, 
as is provided in Chapter XI of the Charter. The U.S. Delega- 
tion publicly welcomed the possibility of the rapid transfer of 
the mandated territories to the trusteeship system. Presumably it 
had some reservations in the case of certain territories which 
were not mentioned in the Assembly, the Pacific islands under 
American occupation. The disposition of the conquered Pacific 
islands formerly held by Japan either outright or under mandate 
had become the subject of speculation abroad and of contro- 
versy at home. The task of the Administration was to reconcile 
our security requirements in the Pacific with our general policy 
with respect to territorial aggrandizement and the principle of 
international trusteeship for dependent areas; practically, this 
meant reconciling the views of the Navy, War, and State 
Departments. 

In his Navy Day speech in October 1945 President Truman 
stated that the United States did not seek one inch of territory 
anywhere in the world, but affirmed "our right to establish bases 
for our own protection.” At his press conference of January 15, 
after the London meeting had opened, he attempted imder 
questioning to clarify his position by saying tliat this country 
would hold as sole trustee those Pacific islands which were 
vital to its security; in the others we might share the role of 
trustee with other powers. This prospect did not meet the de- 
sire of the Navy and War Departments that the islands needed 
for bases be purely and simply annexed. In their view, no mat- 
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ter how nominal the trusteeship obligations, it was better not to 
submit to international inspection or to risk outside interference 
in the administration of islands which were purchased at so high 
a price in American lives and which, in their opinion, were 
absolutely necessary to the defense of the United States. Influ- 
ential Congressional leaders, including the members of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Naval Affairs which dealt with this prob- 
lem, resolved to fight any scheme which would give authority 
to the Security Council and thus allow other powers to veto our 
plans for the fortification and use of the bases we needed.® The 
President's political advisers, on the other hand, took the view 
that our security could be fully safeguarded under the sys- 
tem of American individual trusteeship over the strategically 
vital islands, a situation foreseen by the language of the Charter. 
The trusteeship agreement would have to be acceptable to us, 
and the exercise of functions by the Security Council on behalf 
of the United Nations would of course be subject to our veto.® 
Unless we went that far, it was argued, we should be striking a 
blow at the United Nations and at our own moral position, for 
not only had we repeatedly said that this country sought no ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement; we had also earnestly supported the 
trusteeship principle. 

There was considerable concern in public opinion over the 
apparent retreat from our principles. The Neti/ York Herald 
Tribune asked whether we were going to use the trust provisions 
of the Charter *To import some reality into the idea of an inter- 
national order in the world, or only as a lot of handsome win- 
dow dressing covering our own relapse into as pure nationalis- 
tic power politics as any empire ever played." At his press con- 
ference of January 24 the President was willing to add to his 
previous declarations only that he '"could say definitely that the 

® An informal poll conducted by the IS^ew York Times among a limited number 
of Senators and Representatives indicated more sentiment for annexation than for 
"individual trusteeships under the U.N.O." {New York Times, January 31, 
1946). 

® Articles 82 and 83 of the Charter make provision for "strategic areas" which 
may in each case include part or the whole of a trust territory to which a trustee- 
ship agreement applies. 

New York Herald Tribune, January 18, 1946. 
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national defense necessities of the United States would not be 
sacrificed.” The one thing which was clear was that if we ac- 
cepted any trusteeship arrangements at all for the islands we 
considered essential, it would be on our own terms. It was not 
easy to answer the charges of hypocrisy or to deny that ours was 
a policy of having our cake and eating it too. 

3. Choosing a Permanent Site 

The question before the General Assembly in which the 
American people showed the greatest interest was undoubtedly 
the choice of a permanent site. Ever since the San Francisco 
Conference it had been generally assumed that the home of the 
United Nations would be in the United States. Hence the deluge 
of prospectuses and official delegations of boosters from vari- 
ous American communities which descended on the Preparatory 
Commission, whose task it was to recommend a site to the As- 
sembly. Before considering the relative merits of the climate 
and hospitality of California, the majestic scenery of the Black 
Hills of Dakota, and the historical traditions of Boston and 
Philadelphia, the Commission had to settle a dispute that many 
had thought was already decided. Great Britain, with the sup- 
port of France and other European members, was still making 
a strong fight to install the headquarters in "a small country in 
Europe.” 

The British had no objection to going back to Geneva; above 
all, they wanted the United Nations on dieir side of the ocean. 
They argued that shattered Europe, the center of the world s 
most difficult problems, needed the organization close at hand 
as a symbol of peace and hope, and that the latter would see its 
tasks more clearly if located there; if established in the United 
States or on the territory of any great power, it might be subject 
to pressures and become an issue in party politics. The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, had no liking for the idea of a re- 
turn to Geneva, of unhappy memory. The Soviets did not con- 
ceive of the United Nations as an organization acting mdepend- 
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ently o£ the big powers. Knowing that no locality in the Soviet 
"sphere” had a chance of acceptance, they took a position 
squarely in favor of a site in the United States. The combination 
of Slavic, Latin American, and Pacific coimtries which lined up 
on that side was too much for the western European and Arab 
states to overcome. On December 15, 1945, the Preparatory 
Commission took a definite decision in favor of locating the 
permanent headquarters in the United States. 

One week later the possibilities were restricted still further to 
the eastern part of the country, Australia and China having lost 
their campaign for a return to San Francisco, "the cradle of the 
United Nations.” The Soviet Union and Great Britain both 
favored the east, the latter feeling that if the site had to be 
across the Atlantic it should be as near as possible to Europe. A 
special committee was then named to inspect possible sites and 
make recommendations. That committee did most of its recon- 
noitering in the vicinities of New York and Boston, returning to 
London on February 4, 1946. Its report, recommending a per- 
manent site in the "Greenwich-North Stamford area” and in- 
terim facilities in New York City, was turned over to the Perma- 
nent Headquarters Committee set up by the General Assembly. 
Then followed heated discussions in which the question of 
locating the headquarters in San Francisco or even in Europe 
was reopened. The "neutral” attitude of the United States 
added to the uncertainty. 

Meanwhile the adverse reaction of the residents of the rec- 
ommended area introduced the unexpected problem of "dis- 
placed persons” in the United States. The French Delegation 
led a movement to postpone the whole matter until September, 
which was defeated only by the narrowest of margins. The 
final resolution, adopted first by the Committee and then with- 
out discussion by the Assembly at its final meeting on February 
14, provided that the permanent headquarters should be situ- 
ated "in Westchester County, New York, and/or Fairfield 
County, Connecticut.” A commission was established to prepare 
plans and estimates of the costs of sites varying in size from two 
to forty square miles and to recommend a specific site to the 
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Assembly in September. Temporary headquarters would be lo- 
cated in New York City. 

The way in which this decision was reached left the impres- 
sion that the matter was still open. San Francisco and other 
American cities refused to be counted out and kept up their 
campaign. The most important question, however, was decided. 
The next and subsequent sessions of the General Assembly 
would be held in the United States. The Security Council and 
the Economic and Social Council would soon be meeting in 
New York. What more striking illustration could there be of 
America’s abandonment of isolation than the spectacle of the 
establishment on American soil of what would be, at least sym- 
bolically, the new world capital? Neither the studied neutrality 
of the United States Delegation nor the sour note introduced by 
the protests of suburban residents concerned over their property 
could dim the significance of this fact. The American people, 
speaking through their elected and accredited representatives 
as well as their press, welcomed the United Nations to this 
country.® 

4, Testing the New Peace Machinery: The Case of Iran 

According to the plans drawn up for the London meeting, the 
Security Council in its opening sessions would have little more 
to do than nominate a Secretary General of the United Nations, 
take part in the selection of judges of the International Court, 
and institute the Military Staff Committee. Instead, it found it- 
self faced with a full-blown crisis in Iran, which the Iranian 
Government chose to bring before the United Nations under 
the Charter as "a situation which might lead to international 
friction,” resulting from Soviet interference in its internal af- 
fairs. Then came in rapid succession a Soviet request that the 
Council consider the "situation” caused by the presence of Brit- 
ish troops in Greece, a similar Ukrainian request concerning 

®Tiie House and Senate had passed without objection a joint resolution in 
December 1945 inviting the United Nations to establish permanent headquarters 
in the United States {Congressional Record^ 79th Congress, ist Session [Daily 
edition], December 10, ii, 1945, 11930, 11970). 
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Indonesia, where British forces, it was charged, were taking part 
in military actions directed against the local population, and 
finally a request from Syria and Lebanon that the Council rec- 
ommend the evacuation of British and French troops from those 
two countries. The fledgling United Nations, before it had even 
worked out its own procedure, was being faced with issues 
which reflected the conflicts, at the sorest points of friction, be- 
tween the great powers, the Security Council’s permanent mem- 
bers, on whose unity of purpose and action the whole structure 
of the peace machinery was supposed to rest. 

Over the last century the Persian question has been first of all 
an Anglo-Russian problem. Neither Britain nor Russia has will- 
ingly acquiesced in domination by the other of this strategically 
situated state whose weak political and social structure has long 
invited intervention. When they have acted in concert, Persia 
has usually had to pay both halves of the bargain. In 1941, as a 
necessary war measure against the Axis, British and Russian 
troops marched in. The disposition of these troops created a 
de facto partition of the country into a Russian zone in the north 
and a British zone in the south, with a twilight zone in the mid- 
dle, on the model of the old agreement of 1907. In 1942 Great 
Britain and Russia agreed with Iran to respect its territorial in- 
tegrity, sovereignty and independence, and to withdraw their 
troops six months after the end of the war. After the turn of 
the tide at Stalingrad, with Anglo-Soviet rivalry in the Middle 
East more and more evident, Iranians wondered whether these 
pledges would be carried out. The Russians established strict 
control in the province of Azerbaijan, in the north, reducing the 
authority of the central Iran government there to a shadow. If 
the Russians stayed on permanently, it was a fair assumption 
that the British would also remain. 

By this time there was a third power in the picture, the United 
States, which had its own troops in Iran to organize the line of 
supply to Russia. The United States could claim to be relativdy 
disinterested. It had no important business interests in Iran and 
had shown willingness on three occasions to help establish a 
system of sound public finance as a means of safeguarding 
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Iranian independence.® The war, however, had shown the cardi- 
nal strategic importance of the whole Middle East and espe- 
cially of Iran. It would clearly be of concern to America and to 
the world if Iran were allowed to become the scene of an un- 
checked struggle for power between Britain and the Soviet 
Union, perhaps to be partitioned between them in defiance of 
the principles of the United Nations. To what extent was the 
United States committed to support the British? Was it essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our own world position to block 
Russian access to the Persian Gulf after the war, even though 
we were at the moment engaged in a herculean effort to keep 
open that very route ? Our stated policy aimed at the withdrawal 
of all Allied troops when the emergency was over and the res- 
toration of full sovereignty and independence to Iran. Those 
were formulas ; they might not be adequate to deal with a con- 
test for power. 

Iran and the world were reassured when Roosevelt, Qiurchill 
and Stalin, meeting in the Iranian capital itself, issued the Dec- 
laration of December 2, 1943, in which they affirmed their "de- 
sire” for the maintenance of the independence and integrity of 
Iran. Soviet policy in Iran, however, was dynamic. Soviet troops 
were not there merely to sit out the war, but to consolidate and 
spread Soviet influence. Soviet support was given to the Tudeh 
(Mass) Party, which preached internal reform and cooperation 
with the Soviet Union. The Moscow press and radio, particu- 
larly after a Soviet request for oil concessions in northern Iran 
was refused in October 1944, attacked the Iranian Government 
as reactionary. Soviet authorities in Azerbaijan encouraged a 
left-wing movement which talked of autonomy for that prov- 
ince. These policies were effective not only because Iran was 

® A financial mission headed by Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, technically unconnected 
with the U.S. Government but established with the assistance of the State 
Department and regarded as in conformity with the general aims of our policy, 
was in Iran from 1943 to 1945 for this purpose. It was forced to withdraw in 
the face of opposition by political groups in Persia, including the pro-Sovirt 
Tudeh party. On his return to the United States Dr. Millspaugh criticized the 
State Department and the U.S. Embassy in Teheran for failing to support him. 
See his letter to the New York Times, January 30, 1946, and his book, Americans 
in Versia (Washington, 1946). 
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close to the Soviet Union and necessarily subject to pressure 
from it, but also because its government was in fact corrupt and 
inefficient and had done little for the common people; and in 
A2erbaijan the majority of the people was non-Persian and had 
real grievances against the central government. 

Whatever the ultimate objectives of the Soviet Government 
— to extend its direct control to the Persian Gulf, to establish 
a subservient government in Teheran, to annex Azerbaijan, to 
keep British influence permanently away from the vicinity of 
Russia’s own frontiers, to protect the Baku oil fields, to flank 
recalcitrant Turkey, or merely to force the granting of an oil 
concession in northern Iran — the methods used and the meas- 
ures taken were adapted to the pursuit of any and all of them. 
They led almost inevitably to the "revolt” which broke out in 
Azerbaijan in November 1945 and to a sharp dispute not only 
with Iran but also with Britain and the United States. 

When the autonomist "Democratic” party began to take con- 
trol in Azerbaijan, setting up a government which was in fact 
independent of Teheran though disclaiming separatism, the So- 
viet forces refused to let the Iranian Government send in troops. 
Britain protested to Moscow that this was a violation of the 
pledge not to intervene in the internal affairs of Iran. The State 
Department, in its notes to Great Britain and the Soviet Union, 
preferred to ignore the merits of the dispute at hand, the facts 
being none too clear, but did affirm the view that the Iranian 
Government should be allowed to send its troops and officials 
anywhere in the country to uphold law and order. The United 
States proposed that, as Iran could hardly be expected to solve 
its own problems while foreign troops remained in the country, 
all such troops be withdrawn by January i, 1946 instead of 
March 2, the date previously agreed upon. In reply Molotov 
referred to a letter he had written to Bevin in September, in 
which he had confirmed his agreement to March 2, 1946 as the 
evacuation date and had asked the British Foreign Secretary "to 
bear in mind that the Soviet Government attaches exceptional 
importance to the strict fulfillment of obligations undertaken.” 
The Iranian Government appealed to Great Britain and the 
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United States, citing Soviet support of the "rebels” in Azer- 
baijan, and at the same time sought a solution by direct nego- 
tiations with Moscow. These negotiations broke down, conse- 
quently the problem was still acute when the American, British 
and Soviet Foreign Ministers met in Moscow on December 16. 

The Moscow Conference produced important agreements, but 
not on Iran, although it was discussed at length. Bevin pressed 
hard but without success for the creation of a three-power com- 
mission to investigate the situation and seek a solution. Appar- 
ently, the Kremlin felt that Soviet aims in Iran would be more 
certain of achievement if the lone hand were continued and a 
joint approach avoided. Molotov was unwilling to admit that 
there was any international problem at all; it was, he said, a 
matter of democratic elements in northern Iran asserting their 
rights against a reactionary regime; Soviet troops had main- 
tained a hands-off attitude, but they could not permit the central 
government to send in armed forces, as that might lead to 
bloodshed and compel the Soviet Union to increase its forces 
there to preserve order. In the rush to complete the conference 
it was decided to admit the fact of no agreement and to say 
nothing about Iran in the official communique. Bevin told the 
press it would continue to be discussed through diplomatic 
channels. This was a confession of failure to solve the most 
urgent problem before the three Foreign Ministers. Because they 
did not solve it, the Iranian Government chose to put its case 
squarely before the United Nations and let the new diplomacy 
undertake a task in which the old had failed. 

There were grave doubts concerning the wisdom of the move. 
The British, not anxious for a public airing of their own policy 
in Iran, tried to dissuade the Iranians. But the Iranian Premier, 
who had waited in vain for an opportunity to plead his case in 
Moscow, was determined to bring it before the bar of the 
United Nations. Once he had made that decision, the United 
States and Great Britain were prepared to defend his right to be 
heard. By undertaking more than it could handle, the Security 
Council might lose prestige. But it would lose even more pres- 
tige if it refused the request of a small power to present its case 
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against a large one. Thus the Iranian case was before the Coun- 
dl when it met for the first time in January 1946. Annoyed at 
the Iranian initiative, the Soviets, as a counter-move, introduced 
formal charges against Great Britain on Greece and Indonesia. 

This double-barreled attack provoked the plain-speaking Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary into taking the offensive in which his 
blunt and undiplomatic talk, in full public view, seemed at first 
shocking but then refreshing to many who were discouraged at 
the disintegration of the great wartime coalition behind a front 
of diplomatic verbiage which kept up the appearance of good 
relations and of unity but avoided the central problem, the 
adjustment of relations between east and west. Perhaps this was 
just the new United Nations type of diplomacy by public de- 
bate and was needed to clear the air. The British people liked 
it. At this time Soviet propaganda organs were violently attack- 
ing Great Britain and the Empire, and the average Britisher felt 
it was about time that someone talked back. 

The Soviet Government also had chosen its representative 
well, for the brilliant Vyshinsky was never at a loss for words, 
either in blatant propaganda speeches and name-calling or in 
swift and incisive argument. Arguing that the Iranian complaint 
was unfounded, Vyshinsky wanted the Council to refuse to dis- 
cuss it. On that point he lost. In debating the substance of the 
case he categorically denied that the Soviet Union had inter- 
fered in Iranian affairs, but admitted that Soviet troops had 
refused to allow Iranian reinforcements to enter Azerbaijan to 
repress the revolt. Bevin said that was clearly intervention. 
What Great Britain and the United States really wanted, how- 
ever, was not a showdown with Russia but a formula which 
would get rid of the question for the moment without loss of 
face by the United Nations. News from Iran, where the cabinet 
resigned on January 21, indicated that events might soon take 
the matter out of the hands of the Security Council. Ahm ad 
Ghavam es Saltaneh, who was known to favor compromise with 
Russia, headed a new government formed on January 26. While 
keeping the Iranian appeal before the Council, he proposed to 
enter into direct negotiations with Moscow. A resolution was 
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finally adopted on January 30 to the effect that both parties, 
having affirmed their readiness to seek a solution by negotiation, 
should inform the Council of any results achieved in such nego- 
tiations; the Council meanwhile retained the right to request 
information on their progress. 

3. Soviet Charges against Britain: Greece and Indonesia 

On the Greek and Indonesian questions Bevin insisted on 
something more than face-saving formulas. He regarded the 
Soviet charges as pure propaganda intended to discredit Britain 
and to confuse the situation created by the Iranian complaint. 
He wanted a vote which would clear his government’s conduct 
in the eyes of world opinion. British policy in Greece, inherited 
from Winston Churchill but carried on by the Labor Govern- 
ment without change, had been widely criticized, nowhere so 
strongly as within Bevin’s own party. Whatever the motives of 
the British, it was true that British troops had taken part, at the 
end of 1944, in a civil war and that their presence had allowed 
the rightest elements, including many who had collaborated 
with the Germans, to consolidate their position at the expense 
of the EAM.^^ The troops were still there. No generally ac- 
ceptable national government had been formed. And little was 
done to check the lawlessness of right-wing organizations, 
which matched the deeds perpetrated by the EAM. In the north, 
Communist activity, coordinated with propaganda from Bel- 
grade and Sofia, carried the threat of border incidents and 
raised dangerous territorial issues. 

Vyshinsky had a good many facts to cite concerning the un- 
satisfactory state of affairs in Greece from the point of view of 
democracy, although the same story could have been told about 
the other Balkan states, where the shoe was on the other foot 
As a means of clarifying the situation in Greece itself, the 
Bevin- Vyshinsky debate proved nothing. The former called the 
EAM a Communist minority trying to seize power. Vyshinsky 
referred to it as identical with the Greek people; the govern- 

See above, pp. 59-60. 
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ment, in his view, was in the hands o£ fascists and former col- 
laborators. What was apparent to all was that Greece was the 
missing link in the Soviet-dominated Balkans, and that the 
Soviet campaign against the Greek Government and against 
British policy was part of a struggle the stakes of which were 
control of the eastern Mediterranean. The Soviets had raised 
the Greek question at Potsdam, at the London meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in September 1945, and again at 
Moscow in December, often to counter British and American 
complaints about Bulgaria and Rumania but also to keep up the 
pressure on the Athens regime. Only British support, armed sup- 
port, kept the government in power, according to the Soviet 
reasoning. 

As in the Iranian case, the Security Council could not be ex- 
pected to find a solution to this basic conflict. The Soviet Dele- 
gation had asked that the Council take measures to put an end 
to the existing situation which endangered peace and security. 
Vyshinsky insisted on the speedy and unconditional withdrawal 
of British troops. But since the members of the Council were 
well aware of the background of the problem, there was little 
chance that they would vote to censure or to take disciplinary 
action against Great Britain. The Greek representative, who 
was invited to appear, said that British troops were in Greece 
at his government’s request. Where then was the threat to the 
peace Was Greece intending to attack Soviet-occupied Bulgaria 
or heavily-armed Yugoslavia? Bevin not only repeated those 
questions; he launched into a bitter attack on the Soviets. He 
said the danger to the peace of the world was not British action 
in Greece but "the incessant propaganda from Moscow and the 
utilization of the Communist parties in every country in the 
world as a means to attack the British people and the British 
Government.” 

Edward R. Stettinius of the United States, silent during this 
long and bitter exchange, finally proposed that the Security 
Council drop the matter altogether, thus implicitly supporting 
the British view that the presence of British troops in Greece 
did not constitute a threat to international peace and security. As 
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no other member o£ the Council felt that the Russians had 
proved their case, the final decision was merely to take note of 
the views expressed by the various members and to consider the 
matter closed. Both Soviet and British delegations could accept 
it because it said nothing. Bevin expressed gratification that this 
"unhappy incident” in Anglo-Soviet relations had been brought 
to a close. He felt that he had won his "clean bill.” For the 
United Nations it was a victory and an occasion for relief, not 
because anyone thought the "incident” was really closed but 
because the two main protagonists were ready to stop talking 
about it in the Security Council and go on to something else. 

In the debate on Indonesia Bevin again had to defend a posi- 
tion which, in the opinion of a section of the British press cited 
at length by the Soviet delegates, did not bear too close scru- 
tiny. Upon surrender of Japan in August 1945, British forces 
had gone to Java to accept the surrender of Japanese forces 
there and to liberate prisoners of war and internees. Through a 
combination of unfortunate incidents and blunders the British 
troops found themselves engaged in hostilities with Indonesian 
nationalists, who had taken control of Java and suspected the 
British of coming only for the purpose of restoring Dutch rule 
and the pre-war colonial system. To make a bad matter worse, 
Japanese troops were pressed into service by the British authori- 
ties to help "keep order.” This situation was made to order for 
the Soviet propaganda line on behalf of "colonial peoples.” 
Here, before the enemy in the Far East had even been disarmed. 
Allied forces were engaging in acts of war, with the assistance 
of Japanese troops, on Allied territory and were using bombers 
and tanks against the local inhabitants. Bevin had a logical ex- 
planation. British troops were in Java on the orders of the Su- 
preme Allied Command and with the agreement of the sover- 
eign power, the Netherlands. It so happened, he said, that some 
Nazi-minded native leaders, indoctrinated and armed by the 
Japanese, were making trouble. They had attacked the British 
troops, who naturally defended themselves. Responsible Indo- 
nesian leaders, he understood, were ready to cease hostilities 
and to negotiate with the Netherlands on the future constitu- 
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tional status of Indonesia. The British Government hoped those 
negotiations would be successful and had sent one of its best 
diplomats, Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, to Batavia to assist in 
bringing about an agreement. How could it be claimed, Bevin 
asked, that Britain was threatening international peace and 
security.^ Who was being threatened? 

The Soviet case was presented by Dimitri Manuilsky, an old 
Communist Party leader now speaking as representative of the 
Ukraine. The original Ukrainian letter to the Security Council 
invoking Article 34 of the Charter had asked the Council to 
carry out the necessary investigations and take the measures 
provided in the Charter to put an end to a situation which 
threatened international peace and security. In his oral presenta- 
tion Manuilsky did not demand the withdrawal of British 
troops but asked the Council to name a commission to go to 
Indonesia to ascertain the facts of the case. Without denying 
the fact of Dutch sovereignty over Indonesia, he and Vyshinsky 
referred to the Indonesians as a nation which unfortunately 
could not defend its rights before the Security Council. They 
asked why, if it was a purely internal question, as Bevin main- 
tained, a British diplomat had been sent to take part in the 
negotiations. 

There was some justification for the Soviet viewpoint, since 
the sovereign power did not in fact control the islands and 
could not assert its sovereignty without help from outside. The 
events in Indonesia and in Indo-China after the Japanese sur- 
render had illustrated some of the difficulties of restoring Euro- 
pean rule over the colonial areas occupied during the war by 
the Japanese. Undoubtedly the first acts of violence were the 
work of extremists, but impartial observers were not convinced 
that opposition to the British and Dutch in Java was the work 
of a few Japanese-trained, fascist-minded youths. Vyshinsky was 
not slow to point out the implications of the admission by 
Eelco Van Kleffens, Netherlands representative on the Council, 
that the British troops were faced by an Indonesian army of 
eighty thousand. 

There was some sympathy among members of the Council for 
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the idea of sending out a commission. Even Van Kleffens was 
ready to agree to it if the British did. Bevin, however, took par- 
ticular pleasure in opposing the project; the Soviet Government 
had recently turned down a number of British and American 
proposals for commissions and joint action in Eastern Europe on 
the grounds that it would represent intervention in the internal 
affairs of those countries. Ultimately the Council rejected the 
proposal for a commission, but not without misgivings on the 
part of some that the decision might be an unfortunate prece- 
dent. They felt that if the United Nations was to be effective in 
solving disputes in the future, it must be able to ascertain the 
facts for itself without being deterred by charges that such ac- 
tion would impugn the good faith and honor of powers having 
special responsibilities or influence in the area in question. 

On February lo, while the debate in the Council was going 
on, the Netherlands Government announced that it was pre- 
pared to give the peoples of Indonesia the right to determine 
their political destiny within the framework of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands. Bevin’s obvious sincerity and the attitude of 
the Dutch, plus the fact that in Java itself the problem had 
passed the acute stage, paved the way for the final decision of 
the Council, which was to do nothing. When a vote was taken 
on the Ukrainian resolution, only the Soviet Union and Poland 
voted for itd^ An Egyptian resolution, limiting the action of the 
British troops to specific tasks, providing for withdrawal on 
their completion, and stating the CoundPs right to be informed 
of the results of the Dutch-Indonesian negotiations and to take 
action later, likewise gained only two votes, those of Egypt and 
Poland. 


6. The Near and Middle East 

On the remaining controversial issue before the Security 
Council, Bevin found himself again in the dock, but in this case 
the principal defendant was Georges Bidault of France. Syria 

Mexico, in voting for a Soviet amendment to the resolution proposed by the 
Egyptian Delegation, also expressed itself in favor of a commission. 
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and Lebanon, full-fledged members of the United Nations, 
asked to be relieved of the presence of French and British 
troops. Previously under French mandate, these two nations had 
been promised and granted independence, but the French, un- 
reconciled to the loss of their position in the Near East, were 
still concerned about their strategic, economic and cultural in- 
terests, and above all they were touchy on the subject of pres- 
tige. They had kept troops in Syria and Lebanon until these 
matters should be settled. The presence of the troops had caused 
friction with the local governments and population, leading to 
violence in May 1945 followed by British armed intervention to 
restore order. Then France and Britain had agreed in Decem- 
ber 1945, without consulting the Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments, that "the program of evacuation will be drawn up in 
such a way that it will ensure the maintenance in the Levant of 
sufficient forces to guarantee security, until such time as the 
United Nations Organization has decided on the organization 
of collective security in this zone.” 

These self-appointed guardians of security may well have 
been more concerned about possible Soviet action or penetration 
in the eastern Mediterranean area than about the local situation. 
In any case troops were being maintained in Allied states with- 
out the consent of the governments of those states, a different 
situation from that of Greece and the Dutch East Indies. 
Vyshinsky promptly rushed to the support of Syria and Lebanon 
with strong arguments for immediate withdrawal of foreign 
troops, turning this question also into a phase of the stormy 
debate between the Soviet Union and Great Britain. There was 
no solid lineup against the Russians this time. While the most 
voluble supporter of the two Arab states was, not unnaturally, 
the Egyptian delegate, sympathy with their position was ex- 
pressed all round the table. 

Bevin said that the British were ready "to clear out” but that 
they had remained because of the desire of the Syrian Gov- 

"The Anglo-French Statement of Policy in the Levant," Chronology of Inter- 
national Events and Documents (London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs), 11 , December 20, 1945-January 6, 1946, 50. 
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eminent that both French and British forces leave together. 
Bidault, definitely on the defensive, referred to French respon- 
sibilities under the mandate and French special interests in this 
area. He said France was willing to negotiate a withdrawal of 
troops, and that therefore there was no dispute; he asked that 
the Security Council place its confidence in France to reach a 
satisfactory solution together with the other governments con- 
cerned. The elements for a solution were present. It remained 
for the Security Council only to frame a resolution which would 
give satisfaction to the two Arab states without offending Great 
Britain and France. 

A draft was put forward by Stettinius to the effect that the 
Council "expresses its confidence that the foreign troops in 
Syria and the Lebanon will be withdrawn as soon as practicable 
and that negotiations to that end will be undertaken by the 
parties without delay.” Egypt and Mexico proposed stronger 
language, intended to state clearly the obligation to withdraw 
and to take into account the fear of the Syrian and Lebanese 
representatives that the negotiations concerning withdrawal 
would be used as a lever to extort concessions or special privi- 
leges. Their proposals were rejected. Vyshinsky proposed some 
amendments to the U.S. resolution, covering these same points, 
which were also voted down. The Council then voted on the 
resolution, Britain and France, as parties directly involved, ab- 
staining. When seven votes were cast in its favor, the Chairman 
declared it carried. At this point Vyshinsky pointed out that he 
had not voted for it, since his amendments had been rejected, 
and that to be carried the proposal had to have the afErmative 
votes of the permanent members. Thus the Soviet Government 
had, for the first time, exercised the veto, and on a matter not 
of vital importance to the Soviet Union. There was no question 
of its right to do so under the Charter. The resolution was de- 
clared not carried. However, in this novel situation, Bevin stated 
that Great Britain would nonetheless "operate the majority 
decision as expressed in the vote.” Bidault made a similar 
statement. 

In the background of the Security Council’s discussion were 
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the unsettled problems of the Near and Middle East. For over 
a century Great Britain had striven to maintain a dominant po- 
sition in this region, so vital for the protection of the routes to 
India and the Far East. Through a combination of protectorates, 
mandates, special treaty arrangements, and friendly kings, 
sheiks and sultans, the British had built up a sphere of influence 
which reached its high point at the close of the first World 
War. Since then it had been under constant attack, threatened 
both by rival powers and by the nationalism of the peoples who 
lived there. During the war the British held Egypt against the 
Axis assault and were able to use the entire Middle East as a 
base of military operations. Their position at the end of the war 
appeared on the surface to be stronger than ever. Germany and 
Italy, having done their best to undermine the British in the 
Arab world, were out of the picture. France, the principal pre- 
war rival, no longer had any real influence outside the cultural 
field. The British seemed the obvious heirs to France's lost posi- 
tion in Syria and Lebanon. 

There remained Britain's two allies, the Soviet Union and 
the United States. The former could make its influence felt 
through propaganda and through its mere existence as a great 
power, strong, dynamic, and uncomfortably near, but it was 
separated from the Arab countries by the barrier of Turkey and 
Iran. None could say how long that barrier would hold. 
Whether it would be backed up by the United States, as well as 
by Britain, was a question the answer to which the peoples of 
the region, the British, and the Russians all would have liked to 
know. The United States had been active throughout the Mid- 
dle East in organizing the routes and supply centers necessary 
to winning the war. Many influential Americans, including 
President Roosevelt, became aware of the tremendous strategic 
and economic importance of the region for our future world 
position. The large American oil concessions in Saudi Arabia 
were more than a private business venture; they were of prime 
interest to the United States Government as a supplement to 
our own depleted reserves. In 1944 certain government agencies 
went so far as to plan construction of a pipe-line from those 
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fields to the Mediterranean. Although abortive, this project re- 
vealed how direct was the American concern with questions of 
oil and of stategy in the Near and Middle East. The United 
States continued, however, to concede primary responsibility to 
the British, recognizing, at least tacitly, that it was their sphere 
of influence, not ours. 

Despite its position of leadership, Britain was on the defen- 
sive and had to adapt its policy to new circumstances. It no 
longer had the power or the will to maintain domination over 
the Arab peoples. Even during the war the British Government 
had adopted a policy of conciliating and guiding Arab national- 
ism instead of trying to repress it. In encouraging the Arab 
League it attempted a cooperative approach as a basis for Brit- 
ish control over key points on the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
The Labor Government, willing to liquidate positions that 
could not be held, carried this policy further. In January 1946 
it agreed to an Egyptian request to review the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936 and was ready to negotiate for the withdrawal 
of British troops from that country. 

Under these circumstances the United States, so far as it had 
a defined policy, pursued a line roughly parallel to Britain's. 
We had favored independence for the Arab peoples; we did 
not mind if that independence was restricted by a diminishing 
element of British tutelage in some countries. Anything which 
would give the area greater internal strength and cohesion as 
protection against Soviet penetration was regarded as desirable. 
Without being willing to assume much responsibility, we were 
ready to talk over with the British and French possible solutions 
to pressing problems in Syria and Palestine. We wished to de- 
velop the Middle East's resources and to increase our trade in 
friendly competition with Great Britain, loosening if we could 
the ties of the sterling bloc. Some called it a policy of 'under- 
writing the British Empire." But that empire was itself in the 
process of drastic change and partial liquidation. There were 
signs that, by force of events, American policy might be devel- 
oped along the more imaginative lines suggested by Dean 
Landis as "a substitute for empire under the superstructure of 
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San Francisco.” The result would be about the same. Both the 
United States and Great Britain favored the organization of the 
Near and Middle East within the “western” political and eco- 
nomic orbit, without denying independence to its peoples. They 
wished to strengthen its weak spots and particularly to hold up 
Soviet expansion on its northern rim, in Turkey and Iran. 

7. Balance Sheet of the London Meeting 

The London session of the Security Council had centered on 
the series of acid controversies between the British and the Rus- 
sians, highlighted by Bevin’s robust defense of British policy. 
No one questioned his sincerity, though some critics deplored 
his tactics, which seemed directed more toward winning ap- 
plause at home than toward establishing the basis of a better 
understanding with Russia or making the Security Council an 
effective body for the settlement of disputes. His duel with 
Vyshinsky was significant more for the manner in which it was 
conducted than for its content. 

The Council itself, always extremely cautious, did not censure 
any power for anything. In the course of dealing with these 
issues it evolved a method whereby a long and frank debate in 
each case was followed by a search for a method of turning the 
question back to the states concerned for further negotiations, 
of which the Council would be kept informed. This was not a 
very bold approach, but the Charter specifically provided that 
other means of settlement should be exhausted before the 
Council took action on any dispute; the debates probably did in- 
crease the chances of settlement by such means. The delegates 
knew full well that the new organization was not equipped to 
settle the disputes brought before it at this session. 

The United States played an unspectacular role at London. In 
the Security Council Stettinius was ready, at the end of each 
debate, with a formula intended to get rid of the question with 
the least offense to all concerned. He avoided openly taking 

James M. Landis, "Middle East Challenge,” Fortune, XXXII, September, 

1945, 1 61 0. 
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sides and made no general declarations of American policy ex- 
cept one statement to die effect that "the general policy of the 
United States was to support and encourage the rapid with- 
drawal of foreign troops from the territory of any member of 
the United Nations occupied during the war, if the Govern- 
ment of the Member State desires their departure.’’ This men- 
tion of the consent of the state concerned, covering its own 
position in China, Brazil and elsewhere, also enabled the United 
States to give unobtrusive but effective support to the British 
position on Greece and Indonesia. Stettinius’ role of silent part- 
ner may have given the impression that the United States ap 
proved everything the British had done in those two areas, 
which certainly was not the case. Apparently it was thought 
wiser not to add to Britain’s troubles by seeming to endorse the 
Soviet charges, partly because British troops were there as a 
result of joint military decisions in which we had shared, and 
partly because the raising of these questions by the Russians 
was an obvious manoeuvre to discredit both Britain and the 
United States and to counter their opposition to Soviet penetra- 
tion in Iran and in eastern Europe. 

In the General Assembly and its Committees the U.S. Dele- 
gation, which was composed of distinguished representatives 
but did not always function smoothly or effectively, had few 
opportunities to assert leadership.^® Most delegations, indeed, 
saw that there was something to be gained by treading softly. 
They were conscious of the fragility of the organization created 
at San Francisco and also of its capital importance as possibly 
the only hope of mankind against war and chaos. Prime Minister 
Attlee said simply and directly, in his speech of welcome, that 
"the United Nations Organization must become the over-riding 
factor in foreign policy” and must establish throughout the 
world the rule of law.^® Could that goal be attained in the near 

Journal of the Security Council, No. i6, March i, i 94 ^> 291. 

15 The following were the members of the U.S. Delegation: Secretary Byrnes, 
Edward R. Stettinius, Senator Tom Connally, Senator Arthur H, Vandenberg and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. The alternate representatives were John Foster 
Dulles, Frank Walker, John G. Townsend, Jr., Representative Sol Bloom and 
Representative Charles A. Eaton. 

Journal of the General Assembly, No. 2, January ii, 1946, 24- 
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future or under the Charter as it stood? Secretary Byrnes set 
forth the American view that the United Nations must become 
an organic, developing series of institutions adaptable to the 
changing needs of a changing world. If it came to be a reality 
in the minds and hearts of men, devoted to the development of 
peace and human well-being, whatever defects there might be 
in the Charter would not be beyond practical remedy The 
task of the London session, as the United States saw it, was the 
preliminary job of organization, so that the United Nations 
would at least be started on the long and difficult road ahead. 
That task it did accomplish. 

8. The Security Council in New York: Iran Again 

The direct negotiations between Iran and the U.S.S.R., under- 
taken in accordance with the Security Council’s resolution of 
January 30, proceeded to the satisfaction of neither party. The 
Soviets made three principal demands: (i) the maintenance of 
Soviet troops in certain parts of Iran for an indefinite period; 
(2) the recognition by Iran of the autonomous regime set up in 
Azerbaijan; (3) the establishment of a joint Soviet-Iranian com- 
pany to exploit oil resources in the northern part of the coun- 
try. Premier Ghavam held out on all three points, waiting for 
March 2, the date on which the Soviet Union was by treaty 
obliged to withdraw its troops. The last American troops had 
left the country in January, the British before the first of March. 
On the latter date, while negotiations with Ghavam were pro- 
ceeding in Moscow, the Soviet radio announced to the world 
that some Soviet forces would be kept in Iran "until the situa- 
tion had been elucidated.’’ March 2 passed and the Soviet troops 
remained. 

This was a clear violation of the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian treaty 
of 1942 and of the pledges which Molotov had given to Bevin 
in September 1945 and to Byrnes in November. It drew from 
London and Washington protests and requests for an explana- 
tion. They remained unanswered. If the move was intended to 

Ihid,, No. 5, January 15, 1946, 104. 
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force Ghavam’s acceptance of Soviet demands, it failed; he re- 
turned immediately to Teheran without an agreement. Anglo- 
Russian tension, heightened by Churchill’s anti-Soviet speech at 
Fulton, Mo., and Stalin’s intemperate reply, rose dangerously as 
days went by with no reply to the British note, days during 
which a stream of reports told of Soviet troop concentrations 
and movements toward central Iran. 

The new crisis was taken seriously in Washington. It was not 
merely that the open violation of a treaty was deplored. The 
Soviet Government seemed to be intent on imposing its will on 
a weak neighbor regardless of the consequences. The menace to 
Iranian sovereignty and the indirect threat to Turkey, which 
had become a favorite target of Soviet propaganda, were omi- 
nous. Byrnes’s policy of conciliation, represented by the Moscow 
agreements of December 1945, had not checked but seemed in- 
stead to have encouraged Soviet expansion. A clear warning 
that the United States would not stand idly by in the event of 
an attempt to destroy the integrity or independence of Iran and 
Turkey might be necessary. Even more alarming, in American 
eyes, was the challenge to the United Nations. A series of 
speeches by Byrnes, Vandenberg, Connally and John Foster 
Dulles, all of whom had just had a first-hand view of Soviet 
tactics at London, foreshadowed a definite change of policy in 
the direction of firmness.^^ 

Secretary Byrnes chose to appeal to law, to the United Na- 
tions Charter, rather than to try again to deal directly with the 
Soviet Government. He took the position that the question 
must come before the Security Council, scheduled to meet in 
New York later in the month, and must be given a decision. If 
Iran was too timid to bring forward its own complaint, the 
United States would itself appeal to the Security Council to 
consider the situation. The Iranian crisis had dramatized to 
small nations everywhere the problem of their own security as 
members of the United Nations. If the states which had the 

18 Speeches of Vandenberg {Congressional Record^ 79th Congress, 2nd Session 
f Daily edition], Feb. 27, 194^, 1726-1729), Connally {ibid,, Mar. 12, 1946, 
2178-2181), Byrnes {Netv York Times, Mar. i, 17, 1946), and Dulles (ibid,. 
Mar. 2, 1946). 
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power did nothing to defend the principles to which they were 
pledged under the Charter, the whole substance of the United 
Nations would dissolve. Byrnes and his advisers believed the 
issue to be crystal clear, which had not been the case when the 
Iranian problem was before the Security Council in January. 

On March i8 the Iranian Government placed a formal ap- 
peal before the Security Council concerning its "dispute” with 
the U.S.S.R., alleging violation of the treaty of 1942, of the 
Declaration of Teheran, and of the Charter. Knowing that 
British and especially American opposition would be very firm, 
the Russians had tried hard to prevent Ghavam from taking 
that step. Once he had taken it, the Soviet Government did 
everything it could to put .off the meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil from March 25 to April 10, hoping in the meantime to bring 
about a change of heart, or perhaps a change of government, in 
Teheran. A direct agreement giving Russia what it wanted 
would leave the Security Council nothing to discuss. President 
T ruman made a point of stating bluntly, at a press conference, 
that the United States did not favor postponement. He coupled 
his remark with a statement that he did not contemplate an- 
other Big Three meeting of Heads of Governments in the near 
future. It was time, he said, if there was to be peace in the 
world, for the United Nations to assume responsibility for ques- 
tions formerly discussed in Big Three meetings. 

On the eve of the opening of the Security Council came an 
indication that the Soviet strategy was succeeding. Moscow ra- 
dio announced that, according to an agreement made with the 
Iranian Government, Soviet troops would withdraw from Iran 
within six weeks "unless unforeseen circumstances arise.” 
Ghavam, for his part, stated publicly that he was confident the 
troops would be withdrawn. But Iran’s complaint was before 
the Council when it met on March 25, on schedule, in its new 
interim quarters at Hunter College in the Bronx. Before the 
subject of Iran was even broached, Byrnes took occasion to say 
that no nation had the right to take the law into its own hands; 
that this principle was embodied in the Charter, which the 
American people were firmly resolved to uphold. Governor 
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Dewey, in his speech o£ welcome, went out of his way to echo 
these sentiments, to show there was no difference between the 
two political parties on this question of principle. 

The next day Soviet Delegate Andrei Gromyko, following 
the example of Vyshinsky at London, tried to keep the Iranian 
question off the agenda. The Council had decided in London, he 
said, that the parties should resume direct negotiations. They 
had done so. They were to keep the Council informed of the 
progress of the negotiations. He was now informing his col- 
leagues that the negotiations had terminated in an agreement. 
Soviet troops, whose presence in Iran was the subject of the lat- 
ter’s complaint, would be withdrawn. Accordingly, the question 
had no place on the agenda. Gromyko was voted down, 7 to 2, 
only Lange of Poland voting with him. The others, knowing 
nothing of the terms of the alleged agreement, and still having 
before them the Iranian appeal, could not agree to wash their 
hands of it. 

Gromyko then moved the postponement of the subject until 
April 10. He cited a statement of the Iranian Prime Minister, 
made on March 23, indicating consent to adjournment of the 
discussion in the Security Council. The Iranian representative, 
meanwhile, was seated in the Council room, though not at the 
table, ready to state the opposite as the view of his govern- 
ment. Unless the question were postponed, Gromyko concluded, 
his delegation could not take part in discussion of it. Byrnes 
insisted that no such decision could be taken until the representa- 
tive of Iran had been heard by the Council. A state with a griev- 
ance must at least be allowed to state its case; to decide other- 
wise would violate the spirit of the Charter. In the American 
view, this issue was vital to the future of the United Nations. 
Gromyko, unable to stave off a vote, saw his motion defeated, 
again by seven votes to two. Pointing out that under the cir- 
cumstances he could not remain, he gathered up his papers and 
walked slowly from the room, followed by his delegation. 

The other members of the Council made a pretense of carry- 
ing on as if nothing out of the ordinary had happened. They 
proceeded to invite Hussein Ala of Iran to present his case. 
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They listened intently to his statement that he knew of no agree- 
ment between Iran and the U.S.S.R., secret or otherwise, with 
respect to the matters involved in the dispute before the Coun- 
cil. All the time they were weighing the meaning of Gromyko’s 
action. It might be just a tactical move. It might, on the other 
hand, herald the withdrawal of the Soviet Union from the 
United Nations and the irretrievable division of the world into 
two blocs. Of one thing most observers were convinced: the 
Russians would cooperate with the rest of the world only on 
their own terms. Within a short time after the meeting it was 
known that the Soviet Union was not leaving the United Na- 
tions. Soviet representatives continued to appear for committee 
meetings dealing with subjects other than Iran. What Gromyko 
had done was to attempt to exercise the veto power on a pro- 
cedural question, not possible under the Charter, by the new 
method of boycotting sessions. 

The other members of the Security Council, except Poland, 
felt that they had met the challenge squarely by going ahead 
with the case. To devise a method of carrying on, they held a 
series of private meetings, from which Gromyko, though in- 
vited, stayed away. At these meetings the idea was brought for- 
ward that the Council should request reports on the Soviet- 
Iranian negotiations directly from Stalin and from Ghavam. If 
it were true that an agreement had been freely negotiated, and 
that Soviet troops were leaving Iran unconditionally, it would 
be a pity not to seek a means of healing the rift in the Security 
Council, which could hardly function effectively in the absence 
of one of its permanent members. While favoring this idea, 
Byrnes was determined not to submit to anything that looked 
like blackmail or to retreat from the stand he had taken. On his 
proposal the Council, meeting formally without the Russians, 
then applied directly to the Soviet and Iranian governments for 
information, requesting an answer by April 3. 

Stalin, it appeared, did not want to break permanently with 
the western powers over Iran but did want to gain his ends as 
the price for withdrawing his troops. Iran’s attempt to use the 
Security Council as a means of evading demands had pro- 
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voked Soviet displeasure. More heat was turned on in Teheran. 
Ghavam listened daily to the Soviet demands, now limited to 
autonomy for Azerbaijan and the establishment of the joint oil 
company. He reported daily to the American and British am- 
bassadors. The United States encouraged him to hold firm on 
the evacuation question and on that of Iranian sovereignty, but 
did not feel that it could offer any support on resisting the de- 
mand for the oil company. Both the Russians and the Iranians 
saw that the western powers probably would be satisfied with a 
Soviet assurance that the troops would be withdrawn uncondi- 
tionally. This was the same point, with reverse English, which 
Vyshinsky had argued in London in the case of the French 
troops in the Levant. If he were sure of satisfaction on the 
other points, Stalin could afford to give a pledge of uncondi- 
tional withdrawal. The Council could hardly object if the other 
questions were settled by a direct Soviet-Iranian agreement. Al- 
though it was something of a fiction to maintain that the settle- 
ment of those questions had no relation to that of the Soviet 
troops, it was a fiction which would save the prestige of the 
United Nations and still bring the Russians back to the Council 
table. 

Before the deadline for the reply to the Security Council ar- 
rived, the Soviets had got what they wanted in Iran, consolida- 
tion of the autonomous regime in Azerbaijan and an agreement 
on the proposed oil company.^® The Soviet reply to the Secu- 
rity CounciFs communication was duly submitted on the morn- 
ing of April 3, two hours before the deadline. It said, as 
Gromyko had said before, that Russia had agreed with Iran on 
March 24 to withdraw its troops within six weeks; and that this 
matter was unconnected with other questions under negotia- 

19 The communique announcing "complete agreement on all questions" at the 
conclusion of negotiations on April 4 was published on April 5 (text in New 
York Times, April 6, 1946). On Azerbaijan, the announcement said merely that 
it was an internal affair to be settled by peaceful arrangements between the 
Iranian Government and the people of Azerbaijan. The actual terms of these 
"arrangements," apparently approved by the Soviet Government, were set down 
in an agreement of June 13, 1946, by which Azerbaijan was to remain an integral 
part of Iran but with a measure of self-rule which would enable the pro-Soviet 
Democratic Party to retain effective control of the province. 
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tion. The Security Council received the reply with sighs o£ re- 
lief. The next day the U.S. Delegation proposed a resolution 
taking note of the Soviet assurance that the troops would be 
withdrawn unconditionally, and deferring further proceedings 
on the Iranian appeal until May 6, at which time the Soviet and 
Iranian governments should report whether the withdrawal had 
been completed. Amid mutual congratulations and good will 
this resolution passed without a dissenting vote. Australia ab- 
stained, holding, with some reason, that the facts were not clear 
and that the Security Council had not met the challenge to its 
authority. Gromyko, who had not been present, denounced the 
resolution as contrary to the Charter, claiming that the question 
should have been wiped off the agenda for good and all. But at 
the next meeting he was again in his seat. 

The U.S. Secretary of State emerged from the crisis with 
increased stature and prestige. He had not been content merely 
to find a formula. True, he ended up with one which did not 
help the situation of Iran very much. The Soviet Government 
had been able to achieve an agreement favorable to itself by the 
expedient of leaving its troops there after March 2 , in violation 
of a treaty. In Azerbaijan, although the two governments de- 
clared its status to be an internal affair of Iran, the authority of 
the "Democratic” government had been consolidated, all effec- 
tive control from Teheran eliminated. The U.S.S.R. had gained 
a hold on the economy of a wide area of northern Iran extend- 
ing beyond Azerbaijan; a long step had been taken toward per- 
manent exclusion of other foreign interests from this area, a 
prime Soviet aim.^° Nevertheless, the Security Council had not 
come off badly. Under Byrnes’s leadership it had insisted on the 
right of a member of the United Nations to state its case. It had 
refused to postpone discussion even when one of the permanent 
members boycotted the debate. Before the meetings opened the 
Soviet Delegation had made some proposals which would have 
extended the veto power of the five permanent members to 

‘"The oil agreement was subject to confirmation by the Iranian parliament, 
which was dissolved at this time. Elections for a new parliament were not held 
until January 1947. By that time the Soviet-sponsored regime in Azerbaijan had 
collapsed, and confirmation of the oil agreement was by no means certain. 
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decisions on whether a given matter was one of substance or of 
procedure, or was a "situation” or a "dispute.” Such rules would 
have enabled the Soviet Union to prevent discussion on the 
Iranian or any other question. The course of the proceedings on 
Iran’s appeal represented a complete defeat for that view. 

In his stand Byrnes had strong support from American pub- 
lic opinion, which knew and cared little about Iran but did care 
about the United Nations. The government was only begin- 
ning to impress on the public the importance of the Middle 
East. President Truman, in his Army Day address of April 6, 
referred to the possibility that "the Near and Middle East might 
become an area of intense rivalry between outside powers,” a 
rivalry that could erupt suddenly into conflict. No country, great 
or small, he said, had legitimate interests there which could not 
be reconciled with the interests of other nations through the 
United Nations. "The United Nations have a right to insist that 
the sovereignty and integrity of the countries of the Near and 
Middle East must not be threatened by coercion or penetration.” 

The problem of Soviet penetration in Iran remained, unfor- 
tunately, far from solved. The Teheran government was gravi- 
tating, under pressure which the United States and Great Brit- 
ain could not match, into the Soviet sphere. After the passage of 
the Security Council’s resolution of April 4, Iran joined the 
Soviet Government in asking the Security Council to remove the 
whole question from its agenda, thus putting the United States 
and others who wanted to keep it there in the position of being 
more royalist than the king. After May 6, when the Iranian rep- 
resentative told the Council that Iran had no way of telling 
whether the Soviet troops had gone, since it did not exercise 
authority in the province of Azerbaijan owing to continued 
Soviet interference, his own government rebuked him and for- 
bade him to appear before the Council. That body, with Stet- 
tinius now assuming the leadership, voted several times to keep 
the Iranian question on its agenda, disregarding Gromyko’s boy- 
cott and the Soviet and Iranian requests that the whole matter 
be dropped, and overruling Secretary General Lie’s opinion that 
the Council was without jurisdiction following the withdrawal 
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of the Iranian appeal. Most of its members were thoroughly an- 
noyed with the Soviet tactics. A speech made by Gromyko in 
Madison Square Garden on May 29 before the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, in which he bewailed "a 
tendency on the part of certain countries to play a dominating 
role in &e United Nations” did not help the situation. In a mat- 
ter in which the Soviet Union had seemed to be so palpably in 
the wrong from the very beginning, the smaller powers on 
the Security Council, with the exception of Poland, resented the 
charge that their position was the result of domination by the 
United States and Great Britain. 

By the latter part of May it was generally known that the 
Soviet troops had left Iran. However, the Soviet Government 
stubbornly refused to notify the Security Council to that effect. 
The Iranian Government, without authority to see for itself 
whether the Russians had evacuated Azerbaijan, could not ver- 
ify it. The Council, not prepared to take the risks involved in 
sending a commission to see for itself what had happened, sat 
and waited. On May 21 the Iranian Government finally re- 
ported that "no trace whatever” of Soviet troops remained in 
Iran, including Azerbaijan. Two days later Moscow radio an- 
nounced the evacuation had been completed on May 9. There 
remained the question of Azerbaijan. Supposedly it had been 
settled, but Hussein Ala told the Council, when he appeared be- 
fore it on May 22, that it could not ignore the fact that that 
province, "an integral part of Iran,” was not under the author- 
ity of the Iranian Government. The Council preferred to ignore 
it, at least for the time being. It passed a resolution adjourning 
discussion of the Iranian question "until a date in the near 
future.” In the months which followed, no one chose to bring 
it up again. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

IN SEARCH OF PEACE TREATIES 


I. A New Start — A New Deadlock 

The Moscow decision on drafting the five peace treaties was 
taken without the participation of France and China, and at 
their expensed Before accepting the "4-3-2 formula,” French 
Foreign Minister Bidault asked for and received assurances on 
certain points: (i) that the Moscow agreement did not alter the 
previous understanding on preparation of the peace settlement 
with Germany; (2) that Allied states other than those charged 
with the preparation of the drafts would have a full opportu- 
nity to present their views; (3) that the enemy states would 
likewise be heard; (4) that a broad and thorough discussion of 
the drafts would take place at the peace conference, and that 
full consideration to its recommendations would be given in the 
final drafting of the treaties by the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters. While the spotlight of world publicity played on the 
United Nations meetings at Church House, London, the four 
Deputies of the Council of Foreign Ministers met in closed ses- 
sion a short distance away, at Lancaster House, on January 18, 
1946, to begin drafting the Italian peace treaty.^ 

It did not take long to discover that the differences which had 
separated the Foreign Ministers the previous September re- 
mained to be bridged, and that the Deputies did not have au- 
thority to make the concessions necessary to reach agreement. 
On reparation, the Italian colonies, the Dodecanese, the Soviet 
Deputy merely repeated, at great length, the same arguments 
Molotov had made in September. On matters on which agree- 

1 See above, pp. 63-64, 68-69, 72, 

2 The Deputies were James Clement Dunn (U.S.), Sir Ronald Campbell, later 
replaced by Gladwyn Jebb (U.K.), Fedor T. Gusev (U.S.S.R.), Maurice Couve 
de Murville (France). 
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ment in principle had been reached by the Ministers, such as 
the military clauses, the Italian-Yugoslav frontier, the port of 
Trieste, the South Tyrol,— attempts to translate them into treaty 
clauses revealed the fact that actually there had been no agree- 
ment at all. The French Delegation added a new controversial 
question by putting in a demand, in addition to its small terri- 
torial claims, for an extensive demilitarized zone on the Italian 
side of the boundary. 

The three key points of the Italian treaty were the frontier 
with Yugoslavia, the colonies, and reparation. The Americans 
and British argued for a study of Italy’s capacity to pay repa- 
ration. Dunn submitted studies showing that, without outside 
assistance, Italy was unable to hand over anything other than 
surplus war factory equipment not readily convertible to civil- 
ian use, plus assets abroad and in ceded territories. Gusev in- 
sisted that the starting point of any study must be acceptance of 
the total figure of $300,000,000, one-tliird of which should go 
to the Soviet Union; this was a mere fraction, he said, of the 
amount of damage wrought by the Italians on Soviet territory. 
The discussions never got beyond reiteration of those points of 
view. On the colonial question the Soviets pressed their demand 
for an individual trusteeship over Tripolitania. Since other pow- 
ers would hold such trusteeships, the Soviet argument was not 
easy to combat, the real reasons for opposing the demand being 
left unsaid. In Africa, as in eastern Europe, possession was an 
overwhelming advantage. The colonies were held by the British, 
who did not intend to hand them over or to admit Russia to a 
share in their control under any guise. The U.S. Delegation held 
to its September proposal of United Nations trusteeships,® each 
territory to be governed by an Administrator responsible to the 
Trusteeship Council and assisted by an Advisory Council repre- 
senting the states directly concerned (U.S., U.K., U.S.S.R., 
France and Italy) . This proposal aroused no enthusiasm in other 
delegations. The French believed the colonies should be turned 
back to Italy to administer under a trusteeship agreement. 

» Libya and Eritrea would become independent after ten years. No time limit 
would be set on the trusteeship for former Italian Somaliland 
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France was most sensitive on the subject of independence for 
the Arab peoples of Libya because of the effect it would have on 
France’s own North African territories. 

The Yugoslav-Italian frontier, the focus of national hysteria 
on both sides and the crucial issue of the Italian treaty, pro- 
vided the Deputies with their longest and warmest debates. The 
disputed province of Venezia Giulia, acquired by Italy after the 
first World War, was cut in two by the Morgan Line, a tempo- 
rary military boundary dividing the zones of Anglo-American 
and Yugoslav occupation. The line had been established in 
June 1945 after the crisis brought on by Tito’s seizure of Trieste 
and Istria as ‘'redeemed” Yugoslav territory. The Yugoslavs 
had withdrawn from Trieste only after receiving what amounted 
to an ultimatum from Britain and the United States. Yugoslavia 
was not reconciled to the loss of Trieste, which it had held for 
forty memorable days. Nor was the interim settlement satisfac- 
tory to Italy, the Istrian peninsula, with its considerable Italian 
population, having been left in the Yugoslav zone of occupa- 
tion. It would have been desirable to make a permanent bound- 
ary settlement as soon as possible, in order to relieve the tension. 
But the great powers did not find it easy to reach a settlement, 
for this boundary was no local problem; it was a sector of the 
frontier between the Soviet and western spheres of influence. 

The Ministers had agreed in September 1945 that the fron- 
tier should be “in the main the ethnic line, leaving a minimum 
under alien rule,” and that it should be determined after an in- 
vestigation on the spot. The Deputies picked a commission of 
experts to visit the area, instructing them to recommend a line 
meeting the above description and taking into account local 
geographic and economic factors.^ After a week of wrangling 
over the particular districts which the commission would visit, 
the Russians wanting to exclude most of the Istrian Peninsula 
from the investigation on the ground that Yugoslavia was sure 
to get it anyway, the commissioners set out for Trieste, arriving 
on March 9. During four weeks they covered the territory from 

“^Members of the Commission were Philip E. Mosely (U.S,), C. H, M. Waidock 
(U.K.), V. S. Gerashchenko (U.S.S.R.), Jean Wolfrom (France), 
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Pola in the south to Tarvisio in the north, checking population 
statistics, interviewing local people, observing geographic fea- 
tures. They witnessed numerous demonstrations for both sides 
in the Allied zone of occupation. East of the Morgan Line, in a 
remarkable display of carefully organized unanimity, all dem- 
onstrations were for Tito and Yugoslavia. The four commis- 
sioners returned to London, "negotiated” an agreed factual 
report, and presented four separate recommendations. There 
could be no clearer demonstration that the question would not 
be settled on the basis of investigations and census statistics or 
of an ideal ethnic line but, if at all, on that of a bargain among 
the powers. 

The line recommended by the Soviet expert ran almost as far 
to the west as the Yugoslav claim. It would have given to Yugo- 
slavia the district of Tarvisio, the cities of Gorizia and Trieste, 
and the whole of Istria, as well as the so-called Slovene Venetia, 
which had been part of Italy since 1866. The American line left 
Tarvisio to Italy, followed the 1914 Austro-Italian boundary, 
then cut southeastward leaving to Italy Gorizia, Trieste, and 
western and southern Istria including the valuable Arsa coal 
mines. The British and French lines followed the American line 
in the north but were less generous to Italy in the south. The 
British line cut straight down through Istria, leaving Pola but 
not the Arsa mines on the Italian side. The French line curved 
to the southwest just beyond Trieste, reaching the sea at the 
mouth of the Quieto River (see map, p. 116). The American 
line would have left approximately 52,000 Italians in Yugo- 
slavia and between three and four times as many Yugoslavs in 
Italy.® The French line more nearly balanced the two minority 
groups, 130,000 Italians and 115,000 Yugoslavs. The Soviet 
line, far to the west, would have left 460,000 Italians in Yugo- 

® These figures, based on the 1910 Austrian census which the commission took 
as a basis for its work, include Fiutne and 2 !ara. The reliability of the 1921 
Italian census and the 1945 census taken by the Yugoslavs in Zone B was ques- 
tioned. By using A.M.G. (1945) figures for the communes containing the four 
major cities (Trieste, Gorizia, Monfalcone, Pola) one can obtain a more up-to- 
date picture of Zone A, indicating an increase in the Italian population by over 
100,000 since 1910 in the area west of the American line. 
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slavia and no Yugoslavs in Italy. Only the Soviet expert recom- 
mended taking away from Italy the city of Trieste, 80 percent 
Italian in population. 

The future prosperity of Trieste would depend not on whether 
it was under Yugoslav or Italian sovereignty but on whether it 
could serve its natural economic hinterland, central Europe. 
The Foreign Ministers had decided, in September 1945, that 
the port of Trieste should be an international free port. How- 
ever, when the American and British Deputies tried to proceed 
with drawing up the terms of the free port regime, the Russians 
dragged their heels. The vital question, they said, was the dis- 
position of Trieste; once that was settled (in Yugoslavia’s fa- 
vor) , there would be no difficulty about setting up the free port. 
Progress on the economic clauses of the Italian treaty suffered 
from the same tactics. The Soviet Delegation would have pre- 
ferred to eliminate practically all the proposed clauses on com- 
mercial relations, restitution of loot, restoration of Allied prop- 
erty, and the like. It was not prepared to discuss them seriously 
unless the other powers showed a more understanding attitude 
toward the Soviet claim to reparation. 

Early in March, with the French Deputy’s chair conspicuously 
empty, the Soviet Delegation introduced draft treaties for Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Hungary. These were the sketchiest of 
documents, briefer even than the armistice agreements. They 
contained no mention of frontiers, with the one exception of 
the restoration of northern Transylvania to Rumania. The repa- 
ration and restitution clauses repeated those of the armistice 
terms and of subsequent agreements made directly between the 
ex-enemy states and the Soviet Union. There were no economic 
provisions protecting the interests of other United Nations be- 
yond a general obligation, as in the armistices, to restore their 
property. The military clauses stated only the general principle 
of limitation agreed on in September, that is, no limitation at 
all. The Soviet draft treaty for Finland, on the same pattern, 
was handed to the British Delegation, to be taken up in tete-a- 
tete meetings from which both French and Americans would be 
absent. 
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Despite the dim view of the Balkan drafts taken by the Brit- 
ish and American Deputies, agreement was reached on most of 
the political clauses. Except on Transylvania there was no real 
controversy over territorial questions. It was agreed to hold 
over, until the interested parties could be heard, the Greek 
claim to a part of southern Bulgaria and the Czechoslovak 
claim to a small area on the Hungarian side of the Danube. 
The armistice had promised Rumania "Transylvania or the 
greater part thereof, subject to confirmation at the peace settle- 
ment.” The United States had favored a compromise solution 
which would permit the return of the solidly Hungarian-popu- 
lated border districts to Hungary, but the Soviets stopd abso- 
lutely firm against a change. Stalin had "presented” northern 
Transylvania to the new Groza regime, with great fanfare, in 
March 1945. Rumania had played its part well as a Soviet satel- 
lite; Hungary had been more recalcitrant; it was therefore 
proper, in the Soviet view, that the peace treaties should con- 
firm Rumania’s title to Transylvania. The British supported the 
Soviet position, leaving the United States the lone defender of 
the principle of self-determination. Since the case for revision of 
the prewar boundary, itself the product of careful study and 
balancing of ethnic and other factors, was not clear-cut, and as 
no change in the frontier would reduce the number under alien 
rule by as much as 150,000, the United States decided not to 
press its point.® It did wish, however, to see some recognition in 
the treaty of the existence of the problem, leaving the door open 
for a solution to be worked out later by the parties themselves 
or by the United Nations. 

As May i, the date set for the Paris Peace Conference, ap- 
proached, the number of agreed clauses was still pitifully small. 
None of the big questions had been settled. The French Gov- 
ernment wanted to know whether the conference would meet. 

^Such a change would not have solved the problem of the large Hungarian 
minority in Rumania, approximately one and one-half million in number. No 
territorial revision, without a large-scale shift of populations, could eliminate the 
problem, though it might be made less acute through an international system of 
minority protection or through the adoption of enlightened policies by the two 
governments. 
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According to the Moscow agreement, it would meet "after the 
completion of the drafts” and "before May i.” Obviously both 
conditions could not be fulfilled. The United States and Great 
Britain believed that the conference should be convened on 
schedule, to consider the drafts in their present state, with some 
agreed and some unagreed articles. Perhaps, they said, the 
smaller states could help the great powers to solve the questions 
the latter could not agree upon by themselves. The Soviet 
Union insisted that there must be agreed drafts before the con- 
ference could be called. The Soviet leaders had no illusions 
about the help they would get from a meeting in which their 
"team” would be outnumbered by that of the western powers. 
They had never subscribed to the theory that when the great 
powers met snags in the peacemaking process, they should turn 
over the job to an assembly of small powers. 

The Soviet stand answered the question posed by the French. 
The peace conference, if it met at all, would not meet on May i. 
The efforts to spruce up the Luxembourg Palace, lately inhab- 
ited by the Paris headquarters of the German Army, could be 
slowed down. But it soon transpired that Paris was not to be 
denied a conference. Secretary Byrnes, finally aware that only 
the Foreign Ministers could make the agreements necessary to 
getting on with the job of peacemaking, proposed that the four 
ministers meet in Paris to resolve the points in dispute. His 
three colleagues accepted with alacrity. 

2. The First Paris Meeting, April-May 1^46 

When the four Foreign Ministers met on April 25, 1946, the 
French Government proposed rules of procedure providing for 
the participation of all delegations in the discussions on all five 
treaties. Molotov, to everyone’s great surprise, agreed without 
an argument. This was the point on which the London meeting 
of the Council in September 1945 had foundered and on which 
Byrnes and Bevin had given way in December in order to get 
the treaty work started again. Was Molotov giving up his hard- 
won victory out of politeness to the host government, France^ 
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which otherwise would be barred from the conference table 
when four of the five treaties were under discussion? Did he 
hope to help the French Communists in the approaching elec- 
tions or to get something from France in return ? Ffis gesture, in 
any event, reduced an artificial question of principle to its true 
perspective as a matter of procedure. France would still not 
have a vote or a veto on the Balkan treaties, merely an oppor- 
tunity to express views and suggest compromises. Bidault, in- 
deed, tried his best to play the mediator on the Balkan treaties 
as well as the Italian. He avoided the appearance of lining up 
with Britain and the United States against Russia; he sided with 
Molotov whenever he could do so without neglecting France’s 
own interests. 

The spirit of hopefulness evoked by Molotov’s concession did 
not linger long. Before the Council plunged into the treaties, 
Bidault let it be known that France considered Germany far 
more important than the five peace treaties and wanted to dis- 
cuss it. Byrnes submitted a draft 25-year treaty for the disarma- 
ment and demilitarization of Germany, and said that he wanted 
to take up the question of a treaty with Austria terminating the 
Allied occupation. Molotov assured them that the Council 
would have its hands full with the five treaties. He cursorily dis- 
missed the American treaty on Germany as inadequate and 
blankly refused even to put the subject of Austria on the 
agenda. Byrnes was rather put out by this rebuff, since he had 
hoped, through the simultaneous conclusion of treaties with 
Austria and with the Balkan states, to force the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from the whole Danubian area. Austria was the 
key to the problem, for so long as Soviet troops remained there, 
they claimed the right to stay in Hungary, Rumania and even 
Bulgaria, to protect their line of communications. 

If there had been any tendency to blame the Deputies for the 
disappointing progress on the peace treaties, it disappeared as 
soon as the Ministers themselves tackled the problems of the 
Italian treaty. They started off well by agreeing on the limita- 
tion of the Italian navy and the allocation of the surplus units 
equitably among the four powers, which were to take into ac- 
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count the claims o£ Greece and Yugoslavia^ When they came 
to the Italian colonies, Molotov made a new proposal, a system 
of two-power trusteeships, Italy and one other power to admin- 
ister each territory jointly; in the case of Tripolitania the other 
power would be the U.S.S.R. This was entirely unacceptable to 
the British, who did not want the Soviet Union connected with 
tire administration of those territories in any way, not even on 
an advisory council as suggested in the American plan for inter- 
national administration. Bevin’s counter-proposal, immediate in- 
dependence for Libya, ran into strong opposition from both 
French and Russians. Molotov later said he would accept the 
French proposal for Italian trusteeship. Byrnes was willing to 
go along, provided the colonies would be given independence in 
ten years. Bevin did not like the plan but would have accepted 
it if Britain were given the trusteeship over Cyrenaica. As 
Bidault rejected the condition set by Byrnes, no agreement was 
reached. Yet the log- jam of fixed positions on the colonial ques- 
tion had been broken. 

The discussions on minor clauses of the Italian treaty, such as 
those concerning the surrender of war criminals, the renewal of 
prewar treaties, and the establishment of a commission to over- 
see the execution of the treaty, revealed the depth of suspicion 
between the Soviet Union and the western powers. Molotov 
saw in the American and British proposals an attempt to con- 
tinue Anglo-American "control” of Italy into the period fol- 
lowing ratification of the treaty. Byrnes and Bevin, in turn, saw 
his position as a desire to keep the field free for unilateral 
Soviet pressure and interference. Each side posed as the de- 
fender of Italy’s sovereignty and rights when the occasion de- 
manded; each reminded the other that Italy was, after all, an 
enemy state, when that argument suited its purposes. When repa- 
ration came up for discussion, it was the same story. Britain and 

r This agreement represented a retreat by the Soviet Union from its demand for 
one-third of the fleet, which it claimed was promised at Teheran. Actually, the 
Teheran agreement merely gave the U.S.S.R. the use of a certain number of 
Italian warships (roughly one third), or their equivalent, during the war. Under 
this agreement the U.S.S. Milwaukee and the British battleship Royal Sovereign 
were transferred to the U.S-SJl. in 1944. 
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the United States regarded the Soviet demand as an attempt to 
open the door to Soviet interference in the Italian economy and 
to weaken Italy for the benefit of the Italian Communists. Molo- 
tov regarded the attitude of the western powers as a desire to 
exploit Italy themselves while denying to the Soviet Union even 
token compensation for its great losses. When discussing the 
other economic clauses, most of which concerned the restora- 
tion of Allied rights and interests, he expressed concern over 
the attempts to subject Italy to intolerable burdens, but did not 
reduce the Soviet reparation demands. 

At the end of the first week, before the Council had even 
reached the question of Trieste, Bidault saw that a new ap- 
proach was needed to keep the conference from failure. He 
suggested more intimate meetings, at which each Minister 
would be accompanied by only two advisers instead of the usual 
retinue of ten to fifteen. The more intimate atmosphere had no 
noticeable effect. Nor was the course of these negotiations "in 
camera,” which went on side by side with the official meetings, 
kept from the public. After every meeting the U.S. Delegation 
gave the high points to the American correspondents. Byrnes 
had been criticized at home for telling the American press noth- 
ing at the London meeting in September 1945. When that con- 
ference failed, the press was less sympathetic than it might have 
been had it known the whole story. He decided that this time he 
would keep it fully informed. 

The climax of the session came with the discussion on the 
Yugoslav-Italian frontier. The factual report of the commission 
of experts was ignored by Molotov, who came out flatly in sup- 
port of the Yugoslav claim. He did not argue statistics except 
to point out that the American line, by any calculations, was 
more favorable to the enemy state, Italy, than to the Allied 
state, Yugoslavia. Venezia Giulia, he said, predominantly Slavic 
in population with but a few "islands” of Italians, was a living 
body which could not be cut in two. Its head, Trieste, could not 
be cut off. True, Trieste had a majority of Italians, but they 
would enjoy autonomy within the Yugoslav federal republic. 
Fascist Italy, he reminded his colleagues, had used Trieste and 
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Istria as a jumping-off place for imperialistic adventures in the 
Balkans. The new Italy, which showed signs of the Fascist 
spirit, seemed to want it for the same purpose. There was but 
one logical solution: to reward the heroic ally, Yugoslavia. 

The three other Ministers defended the lines recommended 
by their respective experts. Byrnes, seeking more solid ground 
for a showdown than the American line, offered to accept the 
British or the French line as a compromise, then made a surprise 
proposal, which apparently originated with Senator Vanden- 
berg, that a plebiscite be held in the area between the Soviet 
and American lines. Molotov was not receptive to either sug- 
gestion. A plebiscite would, in fact, have been most difficult to 
prepare and to hold, especially in the atmosphere of tension 
which gripped the disputed area; nor would it have been easy 
to decide where to draw the boundary even after a plebiscite 
had been held. The talks on Venezia Giulia were dropped at 
this point. Byrnes said he could concede no more without con- 
ceding principles. 

Much was made in the press of the strategic factor. It was 
pointed out that if Yugoslavia got Trieste, the Soviets would 
have a great base on the Adriatic, which would enable them to 
dominate Italy and challenge Anglo-American control of the 
Mediterranean; that if Italy kept it, the western powers would 
have foothold for the expansion of their influence in Danubian 
and Balkan Europe. However, Yugoslavia already had a long 
coastline on the Adriatic, with good harbors. Soviet influence 
was already dominant in Albania. As a military point Trieste 
was not vital to the west or to the east. Nor was the ethnic fac- 
tor decisive. None of the powers had shown much concern for 
that principle in considering the disposition of the Austrian- 
inhabited South Tyrol. The great obstacle to compromise was 
the fact that all Europe had come to regard the Trieste issue as 
a test of strength between the east and the west. If the Soviets 
won, the influence of the United States and the position of those 
who looked to America rather than to Moscow, not only in Italy 
but in France and elsewhere, would suflfer an irreparable blow. 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, had promised Trieste to 
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Tito. Communists throughout Europe had staked their prestige 
on it. If the promise could not be made good, the whole edifice 
of puppet regimes in eastern Europe would be shaken, and in 
western Europe the anti-Communist groups would gain strength. 

When the four Ministers took up the Balkan treaties, the 
shadow of failure was already on the conference. A few points 
were settled. Rumania’s possession of Transylvania was con- 
firmed without qualification, Byrnes having decided not to hold 
out on that issue. He was anxious to narrow down the number 
of questions in dispute and to stand firm only on those on which 
he was sure of the support of American opinion. It was agreed 
not to alter the prewar frontiers of Hungary and Bulgaria, the 
decisions to be regarded as tentative until the Czechoslovak and 
Greek claims were presented orally to the Council or to the 
peace conference. On other issues the deadlock remained. 
Molotov would not agree to a clause on withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Bulgaria, going back on an agreement made in 
London the previous September. The same disputes developed 
over war criminals and the control of the execution of the 
treaties as in the case of Italy. Byrnes added to the disagree- 
ments over the economic clauses by proposing that the ex-enemy 
states be required to guarantee equality of opportunity to the 
commerce and business activities of the United Nations and 
their nationals. This and the American proposal for free navi- 
gation of the Danube were stoutly resisted by Molotov. 

The Soviet leaders believed that the western powers were try- 
ing to obtain in the peace treaties rights which would enable 
them to challenge Soviet control of eastern Europe. At the same 
time that the treaty negotiations were going on, those powers 
were protesting against the Rumanian Government's violation 
of the Moscow agreement on free elections. They were object- 
ing to the economic agreements under which joint Soviet- 
Rumanian and Soviet-Hungarian companies had been formed to 
engage in key industries in those two countries, including petro- 
leum, timber, aviation and Danube shipping. The United States 
was accusing the Soviet Union of ruining Hungary's economy 
by a combination of reparations and military requisitions, and 
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was proposing tripartite action to look into the situation. To 
Moscow this seemed like an attempt to deny the Soviet Union’s 
right to reparation under the armistice, to which the United 
States was a party. 

This western “ojffensive” in eastern Europe was certainly less 
ambitious than the Soviet leaders believed. The United States 
was not trying to overthrow the pro-Soviet governments in the 
Balkans but rather to keep the record straight on the issue of 
free elections and to press for the observance of obligations 
formally undertaken by the U.S.S.R. and the satellite govern- 
ments. The diflS-culty for the Soviet Government was that really 
free elections probably would have resulted in the defeat of 
those governments. American economic interests in the Balkans 
were not important enough in themselves to warrant an all-out 
battle to preserve them, but the United States did not see why 
it should be excluded from the area. Britain, desirous of restor- 
ing its prewar position in the Balkans, which involved invest- 
ments and trade interests as well as a share in the control of the 
Danube, naturally supported the American principles. Molotov 
posed as defender of the small nations against capitalist *‘en- 
slavement.” When Bevin pointed out that there had been inter- 
national control of the Danube since 1856, Molotov dismissed 
as ’'imperialist treaties” those which had established such con- 
trol. The Danube, he maintained, was not a proper subject for 
the peace treaties. It concerned the riparian states alone; they 
could work out rules of navigation without outside interference. 
The U.S.S.R., by its reannexation of Bessarabia, happened to be 
one of the riparian states. 

Going through the items one by one had not produced more 
than a handful of agreed clauses. Molotov hinted on a couple 
of occasions that some trading might be done; if he had his 
way on Trieste, he might make some concessions on other 
points. Byrnes and Bevin objected to applying the practice of 
the market-place to matters which they said involved principle 
and should be settled individually on their merits. So Molotov 
offered no concessions. By the end of the first week in May, 
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Senator Vandenberg was talking about going home. The gen- 
eral feeling in the U.S. Delegation was that the treaty-making 
process had come to a dead end. There was talk of abandoning 
the whole combined effort and making a separate peace with 
Italy. As for the Balkans, it was obvious that the Soviets would 
not withdraw their troops until they were ready to do so; the 
situation there would not really be affected whether treaties 
were signed or not. 

Secretary Byrnes was willing to be patient for a while longer. 
In a new approach he came forward with his old proposal for 
holding the peace conference. He added two further points. 
The first was revision of the Italian armistice terms, abolishing 
the Allied Commission and removing all control except that 
connected with the Allied occupation of Venezia Giulia. If Italy 
was not to get a peace treaty, it could at least be given a new 
armistice regime. On this the Council reached agreement, and 
the revised terms were initialled in Paris on May 1 5. The second 
Byrnes proposal was for the naming of deputies to start spade- 
work on the German peace settlement. It reflected the idea then 
being given wide circulation that the peripheral problems of 
Europe could be solved only after a settlement of the central 
problem of Germany. Molotov, rejecting the proposal, said they 
should first deal with the German problem on the basis of exist- 
ing agreements. 

As for the peace conference suggestion, the Soviets brought 
out the same old argument: no conference without prior agree- 
ment on the drafts. In the end, as a counsel of near-despair, the 
Ministers dumped the five treaties back into the laps of the 
Deputies. But none of them was ready to give up entirely or to 
take the responsibility of final failure. They agreed on May 15 
not to close but to ‘Tecess,*’ and to meet again in Paris in one 
month’s time. 


The Compromise on Trieste 

Back in Washington, Secretary Byrnes went on the air imme- 
diately to tell the American people that building a peoples’ 
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peace in a war-shattered world was a long, hard process.® He 
noted that the issues had been narrowed, but that the basic 
disagreements (on Italian reparation, the Italian colonies, Tri- 
este, the Danube) were still unresolved. On these issues, he 
said, the United States was not trying to impose its will on 
others, but it had to make sure that others did not get the im- 
pression that they could impose their will on the United States. 
A settlement required “firmness and patience, tolerance and un- 
derstanding.’’ Byrnes intimated that the U.S. Delegation at 
Paris had all four of these attributes, the Soviet Delegation only 
the first two. 

While he was willing to be patient, Byrnes had to take cogni- 
2ance of the possibility that the Soviets would prolong the nego- 
tiations indefinitely. If the Soviet Union wanted to keep its 
troops in the Balkans, to maintain pressure on the Morgan Line, 
to prevent a return to more normal conditions, it could post- 
pone peace treaties forever. Byrnes had tried to get out of the 
impasse by bringing world opinion, represented by the middle 
and small powers, into the picture as a counterweight to Soviet 
obstinacy. So far, the Soviet veto had blocked the calling of the 
peace conference. In his radio address the Secretary put out a 
new idea. If the conference were not held in the coming sum- 
mer, the United States would feel obliged to request the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations "to make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the peace settlements.” 

That such a course might break up the United Nations as 
well as the Council of Foreign Ministers was evident from the 
Soviet reaction to the Byrnes speech, a bitter statement by Molo- 
tov to the Soviet press giving his version of the Paris talks. He 
accused the United States and Britain of forming a bloc to im- 
pose their will on the Soviet Union. Anglo-Saxon capital, he 
said, was instigating new aggressive wars and aiming at world 
domination. Byrnes’s peace conference proposal he termed an 
attempt to violate agreed procedure and to prepare the way for 
separate peace treaties. The threatened appeal to the United 
* Radio address of May 20, 1946 (Department of State, Bulletin, XIV, June 2, 

1946. 950-954)- 
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Nations would be "an attempt to utilize methods of pressure 
and intimidation.” Byrnes had talked of taking the offensive for 
peace. This was hypocrisy, Molotov charged; in reality the 
United States and Britain were taking the offensive against the 
Soviet Union in disregard of the interests of peace.^ 

There was one other element in the Secretary’s speech which 
deserved serious thought on the part of Soviet statesmen. That 
was the indication that, however much America might be disil- 
lusioned with the power politics of Europe, it would not yield 
to the temptation to withdraw into isolation. The Soviet leaders, 
in making the negotiations as long and as difficult as possible, 
were testing the American will to stay in Europe and endure a 
war of nerves of indefinite duration. In refusing to make con- 
cessions at Paris, in proposing a 25-year treaty for Germany, 
and in emphasizing, in his speech, American determination to 
stand firm, Byrnes may have done something to convince them 
that the United States would not be pushed beyond certain lim- 
its and had no intention of withdrawing from Europe. 

During the brief month between the two Paris sessions there 
were no attempts through diplomatic channels to prepare for 
something more hopeful, on June 15, than a repetition of the 
familiar arguments. But in all four capitals thought was given 
to the internationalization of Trieste as perhaps the only pos- 
sible solution of the key problem. Also, in Paris, there were 
signs that the Soviet Union really did intend to go ahead seri- 
ously with the treaties. The Deputies wasted no time discussing 
the big issues but concentrated on the many minor clauses, some 
of which they settled. For the first time the Russians were will- 
ing to negotiate, in terms of concrete and detailed articles, on 
the economic sections of the five treaties. When the four Minis- 
ters reassembled on June 15, they found before them a more 
respectable number of agreed and nearly agreed clauses. 

In the first meetings the Council seemed as far as ever from 
agreement. Long debates on minor economic clauses yielded 
only slight progress. Nevertheless, on all sides the disposition 

® Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Washington, Information 
Bulletin, VI, Special Supplement, May 1946. 
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to comptomise was more evident than at the earlier session. The 
Council finally put an end to the uncertainty over South Tyrol, 
deciding to leave the frontier at the Brenner Pass. Despite the 
justice of Austria’s ethnic claim to all or at least a part of South 
Tyrol, neither the American nor the British Delegation was 
willing to defend it further. The decision to retain the existing 
boundary, subject to possible "minor rectifications,” had been 
taken in September 1945. Austria’s special plea for the Brenner 
Pass and the Pusterthal, which Foreign Minister Gruber had 
been invited to present orally to the Deputies, was rejected. 
The Soviet Government consistently opposed any change. The 
others, as in the case of the Hungarian-Rumanian frontier, saw 
the facts quite clearly but did not want to create one more ob- 
stacle to agreement with the Russians merely for the purpose of 
correcting injustices done by the peace treaties of 1919. They 
had, moreover, to take account of the total effect of the treaty 
on Italian opinion. Italy, after fighting as a co-belligerent, was 
going to lose territory to France and to Yugoslavia, give up its 
colonies, lose the greater part of its fleet, and assume a heavy 
financial burden. None of the powers cared to uphold Austria 
at the price of incurring more hatred in Italy. 

Toward the end of the first week of meetings, rifts began to 
appear in the black clouds of pessimism. The military clauses 
of the Balkan treaties were adopted without acrimony. The 
western powers agreed to withdraw their forces from Italy sixty 
days after the entry into force of the treaty; the Soviets agreed 
to withdraw from Bulgaria on similar terms. The United 
States and Great Britain accepted a Soviet proposal that the 
ambassadors of the four powers (three, in the case of Balkan 
states) should oversee the execution of the treaties. Even on the 
question of the Danube, differences were narrowed until only a 
few words separated the opposing views. On June 27 Molotov 
startled his colleagues by agreeing to the French claim to the 
Briga-Tenda area, which Britain and the United States had al- 
ready accepted on condition that Italy continue to be supplied 
by the power plants there, and to the unconditional cession of 
the Dodecanese to Greece. The four Ministers were now able 
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to attack the big issues in a greater spirit of give-and-take than 
had been possible at any previous stage of the long negotiations. 

The Yugoslav-Italian problem was squarely before them. It 
was useless to debate endlessly the less important clauses with- 
out settling it. The talks started with no retreat on either side. 
Bidault, at a private meeting, gingerly put forward a proposal 
for an undefined international zone including the city of Tri- 
este. Nobody liked the idea, but the conviction gradually grew 
that there would have to be an agreement on some such scheme 
or else a frank abandonment of the quest for peace treaties. The 
Russians, in the last analysis, did not want to give up on the 
Italian treaty. That would mean no reparation, no voice in the 
disposal of the colonies, no share of the fleet, and Trieste in 
Italian hands. On July 2 Molotov accepted the principle of the 
creation of an autonomous territory of Trieste. His first con- 
crete proposal restricted the territory to the city itself, but in the 
face of the instant refusal of Byrnes and Bevin to consider that, 
he suggested that it include the immediate suburbs, then all ter- 
ritory to the south of the city as far as the Morgan Line. All 
these proposals would have left the international zone enclosed 
by Yugoslav territory. They were unhesitatingly rejected. Then 
Bidault, possibly in accordance with a pre-arranged plan, made 
his compromise suggestions: a *Tree territory*' to include the 
area lying west of the French line between Duino, a coastal vil- 
lage northwest of Trieste, and Cittanova, the southern terminus 
of the French line; to the north of Duino the Italo-Yugoslav 
frontier would follow the French line, and the free territory 
would thus have a narrow territorial connection with Italy. That 
was the territorial solution which the Council adopted, a solu- 
tion not desired by Italy, by Yugoslavia, or by any of the four 
powers, but to which there appeared to be no alternative. 

The French line would have been not too bad a compromise 
as the frontier between Yugoslavia and Italy. It was now to be 
the frontier of Yugoslavia, but not that of Italy. To the west of 
it, on the Italian side, there was to be carved out a territory 
overwhelmingly Italian in population to serve as an experiment 
in international government under terms not yet defined. It was 
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a settlement bound to be fiercely resented in Italy. Western 
Istria, including the Italian city of Pola, was to be swallowed 
up by Yugoslavia. Trieste, "redeemed” in 1919, was lost again. 
Yugoslavia and Italy both regarded the compromise, in which 
they had had no hand, as a disaster. They and their respective 
supporters among the great powers had only the negative satis- 
faction that Trieste, while not won, was at least denied to the 
opposing side. Privately, Yugoslav oflScials asked why the west- 
ern powers were so determined not to yield on Trieste; Yugo- 
slavia, they said, would have it anyway within ten years’ time. 

Although it accepted the solution reluctantly, the U.S. Dele- 
gation was determined that it should be made to work. If the 
free territory were given political security and allowed to pros- 
per economically, conditions might become stabilized. The 
United States insisted, as a condition of accepting the territorial 
settlement, that the new free state be placed under the guaran- 
tee of the United Nations Security Council. While the Charter 
did not specifically grant the Security Council authority to as- 
sume ultimate responsibility for the government of such a ter- 
ritory, the United States regarded it as the only appropriate 
organ for this purpose. The Soviet Union would have preferred 
to keep ultimate responsibility in the hands of the four powers, 
but the United States was bent on strengthening existing U.N. 
institutions, not on creating a four-power directorate to exercise 
continuing responsibility as a rival to the Security Council. 

The Trieste settlement eliminated the greatest of the three 
"fundamental” disagreements which the Soviets insisted on re- 
solving before agreeing to the convocation of the peace confer- 
ence. The others followed rapidly. The question of the colonies 
was "solved” by an agreement not to solve it in the immediate 
future. The treaty was merely to state Italy’s renunciation of its 
territorial possessions in Africa, final disposal of which would 
be determined by the four powers within one year of the com- 
ing into force of the treaty. Meanwhile these territories would 
continue under their "present” administration, i.e., British mili- 
tary rule. Bevin politely refused all Soviet suggestions for inter- 
national control or advisory commissions during that interim 
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period; Britain could not, he said, submit to any "interference” 
with its administration. The United States fully supported the 
British position. Molotov, in the new spirit of realism, gave in. 
According to the joint declaration which was to be attached to 
the treaty, the disposal of the colonies would be made by the 
four powers in accordance with one, or any combination, of the 
following solutions: (i) independence; (2) incorporation into 
neighboring territory; (3) trusteeship, to be exercised by the 
United Nations as a whole, by Italy, or by any one of the United 
Nations individually. The way remained open for any of the 
proposals put forward by the four powers during the long con- 
troversy. However — and this was an American suggestion — if 
within a year the four powers should be unable to agree, the 
matter would be referred to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations for a recommendation, which the four powers agreed 
to accept and carry out. 

The stage was now set for the final bargain. Byrnes and 
Bevin agreed in principle to satisfy the Soviet claim to repara- 
tion. In return, Molotov agreed that the peace conference should 
meet on July 29. In an exhausting session lasting from 5 p.m. to 
midni ght on July 4, the agreement on reparation was hammered 
out. The United States had tried in vain to make up the $100 
million total out of items which would not really hurt the 
economy of Italy or of the powers who were supporting that 
economy, such items as the Soviet share of the Italian fleet, the 
Italian passenger ships Saturnia and Vulcania, Italian assets in 
the three Balkan satellites, and surplus war factory equipment. 
The Soviets held out for reparation out of current production 
over a fixed period. The western powers finally gave in. The 
idea of including the naval vessels and passenger ships was 
abandoned. The other items were kept, and although there was 
no agreement on their value, it was conceded that the greater 
part of the total sum would come out of current production. 
The aim of the western powers was then to hedge this obliga- 
tion with safeguards. They obtained the inclusion of provisions 
that the deliveries, to be spread over a five-year period, should 
not begin until two years after the coming into force of the 
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treaty; that the goods to be delivered should be chosen and 
scheduled in such a way as not to prejudice Italian reconstruc- 
tion or to impose new burdens on Allied nations ; and that the 
U.S.S.R. should supply Italy with normally imported raw mate- 
rials needed to produce these goods. All in all, it was not an 
unfair bargain, although the Italians still did not know what 
the total reparation bill would be. Many other countries had 
claims; the greatest sufferers from Italian aggression had been 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Ethiopia, not the Soviet Union. $100 
million was not a comfortable starting figure. 

The turn which events took in the next few days, in any case, 
disposed of any hope that the agreements just reached would 
generate a new spirit of conciliation. The Soviet Government, 
having agreed to hold the peace conference, wanted to make 
sure that the conference would not be able to upset the agree- 
ments made by the four powers or to force on the U.S.S.R. the 
British and American versions of the clauses still in disagree- 
ment on such important points as the Danube. The Soviets ac- 
cordingly refused to let the invitations go out until the Council 
had agreed on rules of procedure for the conference. This move 
precipitated several days of bitter controversy in which both 
sides flung charges of bad faith and accused the other of at- 
tempting to turn the conference into a rubber stamp. Bevin had 
long been under pressure from the Dominions to have the con- 
ference called. Limited in scope as it already was by the Mos- 
cow decisions, he did not feel able to face them with a plan 
which would condemn it in advance to impotence. Byrnes said 
again and again that he could not agree to impose any rules of 
procedure on an assembly of sovereign nations; the conference 
had the right to determine its own procedure. 

Even on this issue they eventually found a compromise. The 
invitations were sent out on July 9, long after the invited nations 
had read in the papers that the conference was to be held on 
July 29. The invitations were accompanied by draft rules of pro- 
cedure "suggested” by the Council of Foreign Ministers, includ- 
ing the provision that recommendations would be made by two- 
thirds majority vote. Byrnes had refused to negotiate the rules 
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point by point. He wanted it plainly understood that these sug- 
gested rules did not represent agreements comparable to the 
agreed treaty clauses, which he was prepared to support at the 
conference. Despite repetition, Molotov did not, or chose not to 
understand the American position. 

The unfriendly atmosphere created by these wrangles did not 
help the discussions on Germany and Austria which took up the 
last few days of the Council’s session. Marked by an important 
declaration of Soviet policy toward Germany, they were com- 
pletely barren of results. The American proposal to name dep- 
uties to start work on the Austrian and German settlements met 
no encouraging response. The width of the gap between the 
Soviet and Anglo-American views on Germany was sufficient to 
dispel any false optimism which may have been raised by the 
progress made on the Italian and Balkan treaties. 

4, The Paris Conference 

Twenty-one nations were represented at the conference which 
opened in Paris at the Luxembourg Palace on July 29, 1946: the 
four powers which had prepared the drafts; China, the fifth 
member of the Council of Foreign Ministers; and sixteen 
smaller Allied nations deemed, under the Moscow agreement of 
December 1945, to have contributed to victory over the Euro- 
pean members of the Axis with substantial military forces. 
These sixteen were the two Soviet republics of Byelorussia and 
Ukraine, the four British Dominions and India, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Nor- 
way, Brazil, and Ethiopia. This was the first chance the smaller 
nations had, other than at “hearings of views” staged by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, to speak their minds on the peace 
settlement at an international gathering. 

Some delegates hoped that the middle and small nations 
might make their influence felt in the direction of a more just 
and permanent settlement than that outlined in the drafts laid 
before the conference by the Council of Foreign Ministers. Such 
hopes, encouraged by the sincerity and tenacity which Byrnes 
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had shown in his long struggle to have the conference con- 
voked, were doomed to disappointment. For the Moscow agree- 
ment restricted the power of this assembly to the making of 
recommendations; the commitment of the big powers to support 
the agreed portions of their drafts made it practically impos- 
sible for small powers to mobilize support for recommendations 
in a contrary sense; and the "suggested” rules of procedure re- 
duced further the possibility that somehow the conference might 
make a contribution of its own to the peace settlement. The in- 
viting powers took due account of the realities when they named 
it officially "the Conference of Paris,” not "the Peace Con- 
ference.” 

The draft treaties submitted by the Big Four were a far cry 
from what the people of Europe and America had been given 
reason to hope for after the bitter experience of the war, after 
all the wartime propaganda and the lip service paid to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. Both in substance and in 
technical drafting they could be compared unfavorably even 
with the maligned peace treaties of 1919 and 1920. The fact 
was that, given the reality of Soviet power in Europe, principles 
had to go by the board on some of the points if there was to be 
any peace settlement at all. Secretary Byrnes admitted that the 
drafts were "not the best which human wit could devise,” but 
pointed out that they were "the best which human wit could 
get the four principal Allies to agree upon.” To have re- 
opened all the agreed clauses would have nullified months of 
negotiations. 

The small powers were not united. The eastern European 
states followed the line of "Slav solidarity,” not that of small- 
power solidarity, while several others, like Norway, saw no pur- 
pose in provoking the big powers by opposing decisions they 
had readied after great difficulty and would be required to en- 
force. Evatt of Australia did his best to speak for the conscience 
of the world. Besides condemning the whole procedure of de- 
priving the smaller nations of any real share in the peace- 

“ Radio Address of July 15, 1946 (Department of State, Bulletin, XV, July 28, 
1946, 167-172). 
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making, he and his delegation introduced over seventy amend- 
ments aimed at bringing the treaties more into line with the 
concept of peace with justice. Among the Australian amend- 
ments were proposals for commissions to study the merits of the 
various territorial disputes, for the establishment of a European 
court of human rights which would give protection to minori- 
ties left under alien rule, and for a conference within five years 
to consider the possible need for revision of the treaties. In the 
light of the proven weaknesses of the 1919 peace settlement, 
these were reasonable suggestions. The Australian approach 
was not far from the premises with which the United States had 
started one year before but had modified in the interest of what 
the Russians liked to call "great-power unanimity.” Now the 
United States was in the embarrassing position of having to 
join the Soviet Union in voting them down. Evatt soon saw that 
his "revolt” never had a chance. After a few weeks, punctu- 
ated by his oratorical duels with spokesmen of the Soviet camp, 
he departed, leaving his delegation to attend to the burial of 
the seventy amendments. 

The Soviet idea had always been that the only real function 
of the Conference was to confirm the Council’s agreements as- 
speedily as possible. The American view was that the invited 
nations should have their day in court, that the discussion 
should be as broad and thorough as possible, in accordance with 
the promise made after the Moscow meeting of the previous. 
December. Byrnes announced that he would support, in the 
later meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers, any recom- 
mendations adopted by a two-thirds vote of the Conference. Al- 
though the United States did stand by the agreed articles at the 
Conference, including those it did not like, mere formal sup- 
port was not enough to satisfy the Soviet representatives, who 
accused the Americans and British of being behind the amend- 
ments offered by other states outside the Soviet sphere. They- 
publicly flayed nations like Australia and Brazil, asking whether 
their concern with European problems was measured according 
to the number of miles they were distant from Europe. It was a 
campaign, they charged, aimed at destroying the work of the 
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Council of Foreign Ministers. At the same time they were not 
embarrassed by the spectacle of the Byelorussian and Ukrainian 
Delegations offering amendments which would give Trieste to 
Yugoslavia. As for the unagreed articles, each side defended its 
own drafts, while the smaller powers lined up in eastern and 
western blocs to vote for or against. There was no negotiation, 
no reasoned discussion. 

The Conference spent its first ten days in listening to formal 
speeches, in which every delegation paid tribute to the ideal of 
lasting peace, and in wrangling over procedure. In the pro- 
cedural debate the United States and Britain supported the small 
powers in their desire to allow the Conference to make recom- 
mendations by simple majority vote. Molotov and Vyshinsky, 
accusing Byrnes and Bevin of going back on previous agree- 
ments, used every parliamentary trick in their bag to prevent the 
adoption of such a rule. Overborne by votes, 15 to 6, better than 
a two-thirds majority, they remained unconvinced and unregen- 
erate. The Soviet Union, they insisted, would not regard recom- 
mendations by simple majority as having any authority whatso- 
ever. The Soviet Delegation would not be ‘'intimidated*' by any 
“playing with votes." This unedifying debate over procedure 
set the tone for the entire conference; and the east-west split 
which the vote revealed was maintained in subsequent voting 
with a monotonous regularity. 

Both in the commissions, where the drafts were examined ar- 
ticle by article, and in the plenary sessions, the possibility of 
arriving at generally accepted solutions by negotiation was ruled 
out both by the methods adopted and by the temper of the dele- 

There was a political commission for each treaty, an economic commission for 
Italy and one for the Balkans and Finland, a military commission, and a legal 
and drafting commission. All member states were represented on the last two. 
On the others, the inviting states and all others at war with the enemy states in 
question were represented. Thus the Italian commissions had 20 members (Nor- 
way was not at war with Italy), the Rumanian commission 12, the Bulgarian 
commission 13, the Hungarian commission 13, and the Finnish commission 12. 
The United States chose not to attend the sessions of the political commission 
for Finland although entitled to do so under rules. On the Balkan treaties the 
Soviet bloc was able to do better in the voting in the commissions, where it had 
nearly half the votes (commission recommendations were by two-thirds majority), 
than at the plenary sessions, where it had less than one third 
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gates. When Vyshinsky, at the first meeting of the Rumanian 
commission, made a half-hour speech on a procedural point, the 
New Zealand representative rose to demand how much longer 
the Conference was going to have to listen to this "quack-quack- 
quack” before getting down to work. In that atmosphere the 
Conference had little chance of accomplishing anything when it 
did get down to work. As for the methods, one was the taking 
of all decisions by voting, as if the Conference were a legisla- 
ture. It produced majority recommendations but not agreements. 
Another was the presence of the press. On the proposal of Sec- 
retary Byrnes, the press was admitted to all meetings of the 
commissions and of the plenary conference. That meant that the 
speakers addressed their remarks not only to their colleagues 
round the table but to public opinion in their own and other 
countries. This was, of course, true also of meetings of United 
Nations bodies. At Paris, however, the problem was not to 
frame general resolutions but to reach agreement on hundreds 
of individual treaty articles affecting the vital interests of some 
of the participant states. The Soviet Delegation took the atti- 
tude that if the western powers wanted a public debate, wanted 
to appeal to world opinion, it was a game that all could play. 
Soviet representatives and those of the "Slav bloc” talked in- 
terminably, sprinkling their speeches with accusations against 
Great Britain and the United States. The latter naturally replied 
in kind. Neither side was willing to leave unanswered state- 
ments which placed it in an unfavorable light before public 
opinion. There were many such statements. 

While it is true that the Paris Conference was singularly bar- 
ren in accomplishment, several aspects of its work merit atten- 
tion as a part of the peace-making process. One was its handling 
of the question of Trieste; another was the fixing of total repa- 
ration obligations for Italy and the Balkan states; a third was 
the discussion of issues raised by some of the smaller Allied and 
enemy states in connection with the territorial settlements. 

There was little chance that the Conference would upset the 
boundaries proposed in Venezia Giulia. Representatives of 
Yugoslavia presented strong objections and maintained their 
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original claims, slightly modified; they received support from 
the other Slav states and from Ethiopia, which had no tender 
feelings for Italy on this or any other issue. The Soviet Delega- 
tion, however, though upholding Yugoslavia, said it would have 
to vote for the "minimum of justice” represented by the decision 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers. Former Premier Bonomi, 
invited to present Italy’s case, said first that Italy could not ac- 
cept the loss of Trieste; but that if there had to be a "free terri- 
tory,” the least that should be done was to extend its limits east- 
ward to the British line to include that part of Istria which was 
indisputably Italian. This view found favor with the British 
Dominions, with the smaller western European states, and espe- 
cially with Brazil, which interpreted the sentiment of Latin 
America for a lenient peace with Italy. But all proposed 
boundary changes were voted down, leaving both Italy and 
Yugoslavia unreconciled to the settlement and no one else con- 
vinced that it would work. 

The debate on the fundamental statute for the Free Territory 
of Trieste showed how far apart were the various ideas on how 
it ought to work. The Big Four, unable to agree on the terms 
of this statute, presented to the Conference a report worked out 
by a special commission, containing four separate drafts. As 
usual, the Soviet proposals were at one end of the spectrum, 
the British and American at the other, with the French some- 
where in between. The points of difference revealed sharply that 
this was a practical political problem rather than one of ideol- 
ogy. The western democracies favored a strong government in 
which the governor, appointed by and responsible to the United 
Nations Security Council, would have almost dictatorial powers. 
The American and British draft statutes gave the governor 
wide authority to ensure the integrity and independence of the 
Free Territory and the observance of the statute, to maintain 
public order, and to protect human rights; he would be able to 
proclaim a state of siege when necessary; he would control the 
police. The authors of these proposals had in mind the example 
of the Free City of Danzig, where the High Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations had been powerless to pro- 
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tect the Free City’s autonomous character in the face of Nazi 
control of the local legislature. 

At the very time that the Paris Conference was in session, the 
western powers feared a sudden attempt by Yugoslavia to seize 
Trieste. The shooting down of American planes on August 9 
and 19 was widely regarded as a testing of the American reac- 
tion to acts of force. If a threat to Trieste existed even when 
Allied troops were there, it would be all the greater when the 
new Free Territory was set up. Such a coup might not be a mili- 
tary attack; it could be engineered from inside. The United 
States and Great Britain wished to give the new territory not 
only an international guarantee — the Russians could veto any 
action by the Security Council against Yugoslavia — but also a 
constitutional structure which would enable the governor to 
forestall dangerous situations by prompt and effective action on 
the spot. The western powers thus felt obliged to argue against 
giving broad powers to the popularly elected legislature, against 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty. Though the great majority 
of inhabitants of Trieste was Italian, there was doubt of the 
ability of the local Italian element to hold the line against 
the better organized Yugoslavs. The latter, working with the 
Italian Communists, had already shown how effective were 
their methods. 

In the Soviet draft statute the governor was restricted to a 
largely decorative role while real power was placed in the hands 
of the assembly. The economic provisions of the Soviet statute 
showed how "free” the Soviet and Yugoslav Governments ex- 
pected the Free Territory to be. It was to join in a customs union 
with Yugoslavia; its railways were to be under joint Yugoslav- 
Free Territory administration; its citizens and those of Yugo- 
slavia would have the right of free settlement and employment 
in each other’s territory. Under such an arrangement, the west- 
ern powers felt, the Free Territory would soon become the "au- 
tonomous territory of Trieste within the Federated Peoples’ 
Republic of Yugoslavia” which had been the original Yugoslav 
demand. 

The Conference could not have been expected to reconcile 
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these opposing views. They were merely sharpened by the in- 
temperate speeches of the Soviet and Yugoslav delegates. Small- 
power objections to the territorial settlement in Venezia Giulia 
had been overruled because the great powers together supported 
their agreed draft. The controversy over the statute threatened 
now to sweep away even that agreement. The United States and 
British delegations announced that they regarded the boundaries 
and the statute as parts of the same settlement. Without agree- 
ment on the latter they would not be bound by the territorial 
decision of July 3. When the Conference, by a straight west-east 
vote of 15 to 6, finally passed a French compromise on the 
statute much nearer to the Anglo-American than to the Soviet 
proposals, it was the turn of the other side to state its refusal 
to be bound by decisions it did not like. The Yugoslav Delega- 
tion, proclaiming its non-acceptance of Conference decisions 
violating Yugoslav national rights, threatened to refuse to sign 
the treaty. The United States met the threat by proposing a new 
article, which the Conference accepted by a majority vote, pro- 
viding that a state which did not ratify the treaty would be 
entitled to no rights or benefits under it.^® 

The Conference ran into heavy weather on the reparation 
clauses also, but surprisingly emerged with some figures which 
eventually found their way into the treaties. In the Rumanian, 
Hungarian, and Finnish treaties the $300 million totals set by 
the U.S.S.R. in the armistice agreements were confirmed, de- 
spite an attempt by the United States to reduce the Hungarian 
and Finnish totals by one-third in view of the disastrous eco- 
nomic situation in Hungary and of the tremendous burden 
which the $300 million obligation represented for Finland. 
Bulgarian reparation to Greece and Yugoslavia, not fixed by 
the armistice, was set at $125,000,000, but by a vote which 
found the entire Slav bloc in the minority. Italy’s bill was not 
so easily drawn up. The United States, having agreed to the 
Soviet claim, could scarcely argue that Italy should pay no other 

“Under the Moscow decisions of December 1945 the treaty was to come into 
force when ratified by the Big Four. Thus other signatories such as Yugoslavia 
might enjoy its benefits, such as reparation, without themselves ratifying the 

treaty and accepting obligations specified in it. 
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reparation. What it tried to do was to cut down the fabulous 
claims put in by the smaller Allied states, totalling billions, to 
something within Italy’s capacity to pay. To put the subject in 
its proper perspective, the United States and Great Britain esti- 
mated their reparation claims against Italy at approximately 20 
and II billions of dollars respectively, then said they had no 
intention of pressing them. 

The Italians, in a panic as a result of the huge claims being 
carefully sorted and tabulated, pleaded inability to pay more 
than "two or three hundred million." That statement spiked 
any hope the United States had of keeping the bill down to a 
lower figure. Eventually, the Conference set it at $325,000,000, 
to be paid as follows: $100 million each to the U.S.S.R., Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece, and $25 million to Ethiopia. Albania’s claim 
to receive reparation, supported by the U.S.S.R., was turned 
down, as was a Soviet proposal that Yugoslavia get twice as 
much as Greece, The total of $325,000,000 was above that orig- 
inally put forward by the Soviets at London in 1945, which 
the United States had resisted during months of negotiation. 
But world opinion did not regard the figure set by the Con- 
ference as unjust. That Italy should get off scot-free after in- 
vading and ravaging Allied nations was a thesis that could not 
easily be sustained. 

The United States, trying to lighten Italy’s burden, adopted a 
more moderate position than before on the other economic 
clauses. Soviet propaganda had scored some success, both in 
Italy and the Balkan states, in stressing the heavy burden repre- 
sented by detailed articles, of which the western powers were 
the chief beneficiaries, on restitution, compensation for Allied 
property, renunciation of wartime claims, and confiscation of 
enemy assets in Allied countries. Besides giving up all claim to 
reparation the United States announced that it would not re- 
quire Italy to bear the cost of expenditures by American troops 
in Italy, more than $100 million, nor would it insist on 100 per- 
cent compensation for damage to American property in Italy, 
Its former position on this latter point had not been easy to de- 
fend, since no Allied nation was receiving anywhere near 100 
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percent compensation tor damage done to the property of its 
nations by invading Italian armies. 

The Balkan treaties presented, in addition to their controver- 
sial economic clauses, some of the familiar territorial and minor- 
ities disputes which plagued the peacemakers of 1919. One of 
these, Transylvania, had been decided before the Conference 
met. The attempt of Australia to reopen it had no success. Hun- 
gary was left with a grievance likely to embitter its relations 
with Rumania in the future. The other principal political issue 
of the Hungarian treaty resulted from the desire of Czecho- 
slovakia to solve, once and for all, its "Hungarian problem.” 
The Prague government, which understandably could not forget 
Munich, had embarked on a policy of building a purely Czecho- 
slovak national state. The Sudeten Germans were being expelled 
pursuant to the Potsdam agreement of August 1945. The 
Czechoslovak Government wished to do the same with the Hun- 
garian minority, which inhabited the border region adjacent to 
Hungary and might again serve as a pretext for Hungarian re- 
visionism. It proposed to exchange 100,000 of them for Slovak 
residents of Hungary in accordance with an agreement made 
in February 1946, to deport 200,000 others to Hungary, and to 
"re-Slovakize” the remainder (some 300,000) . The deportation 
of the 200,000 required international sanction. 

The Soviets were sympathetic to the Czech demands; the Brit- 
ish were more or less indifferent. It was the United States which 
took exception to the idea of forcibly uprooting these people 
and sending them off to an uncertain future in a country whose 
economy was in chaos.^® There was some merit in the Hungarian 
contention that if Czechoslovakia insisted on getting rid of its 

The United States had agreed at Potsdam to the forced transfer, under ’‘humane 
and orderly conditions”, of six and one-half million Germans from Poland 
Oechoslovakia and Hungary, It did not desire to extend the transfer principle to 
minorities other than Germans unless the states directly concerned reached an 
agreement on it between themselves. In December 1945 the United States 
officially stated, with reference to the Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia, its 
opposition to unilateral action (Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, December 
% 1945, 937)- In fairness to Czechoslovakia, it should be said that it refrained 
from unilateral large-scale expulsion of Hungarians, and was ready to guarantee 
that any transfer operation should be orderly and humane. 
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Hungarians, Hungary should be allowed to take them together 
with the land on which they lived. The Czechs having opened 
the frontier question by demanding on economic grounds a 
small area on the right bank of the Danube opposite Bratislava, 
a deal might have been arranged involving an exchange of ter- 
ritory as well as of population. Such a solution ojBfered the pos- 
sibility of stabilizing Czechoslovak-Hungarian relations. Unfor- 
tunately, a peace treaty between victors and vanquished was not 
the setting in which a mutually acceptable arrangement could 
be worked out. American influence, however, was largely re- 
sponsible for the unanimous recommendation of the Conference 
that the two countries enter into bilateral negotiations ”in order 
to solve the problem” of the Magyars in Czechoslovakia. The 
Czechs were then given satisfaction on the greater part of their 
modest territorial claim. 

The method of bilateral negotiations outside the Conference 
was used to good effect in another delicate question involving 
frontiers and the fate of ethnic minorities, that of South Tyrol. 
The Council of Foreign Ministers had assigned that disputed 
province to Italy without making any provision for the status of 
the German-speaking minority, before the war one of the most 
persecuted in Europe. The Austrian and Italian Governments 
thereupon worked out an agreement which assured certain ele- 
mentary rights to these people. The western powers were en- 
thusiastic over this act of statesmanship, regarding it as an ex- 
ample for the solution of other disputes, for example that 
between Hungary and Rumania. The Soviet Delegation did not 
share this enthusiasm, the agreement having been made more or 
less under Anglo-American auspices, but the Conference recom- 
mended, by a two-thirds vote, that it be annexed to the Italian 
peace treaty. 

Czechoslovakia and Hungary were both on the Soviet side of 
the east-west dividing line, Italy and western Austria both on 
the other side. Those frontier problems were of less vital con- 
cern to the Conference than the dispute over the Greek- 
Bulgarian boundary which, like that between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, was a segment of the frontier between the Soviet and 
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western spheres. The Greek claim to a part of southern Bul- 
garia was based purely on strategic considerations. The territory 
was inhabited by Bulgarians and Turks, not by Greeks. In the 
American view the claim had little to recommend it; it was felt 
that security for Greece lay in the United Nations, not in the 
acquisition of a few miles of territory inhabited by an alien pop- 
ulation. The tentative decision of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters to leave the frontier where it was might well have been 
accepted by the Conference as the reasonable solution. But the 
circumstances did not favor a reasonable solution. Greece and 
Bulgaria, enemies of long standing, were clients of powers en- 
gaged in a much bigger struggle. Britain intended to support 
Greece in order to strengthen the hand of the Greek Govern- 
ment against attacks from the extreme left and to consolidate 
British influence there. The Soviet Union, for its part, encour- 
aged Bulgaria to present a counter-claim to the Greek province 
of western Thrace, which bordered on the Aegean Sea. 

While the Greek claim may have had little merit, Bulgaria’s 
presumption in putting in a claim impressed the nations outside 
the Soviet bloc as monstrous. Western Thrace had a long his- 
tory as a disputed area, but it was inhabited overwhelmingly by 
Greeks; it was territory which Bulgaria itself, as an ally of Ger- 
many, had seized during the war and given up only when forced 
to do so under the terms of the armistice. This claim, in addi- 
tion to the repeated attacks made on Greece by Soviet spokes- 
men at the Conference, had the effect of rallying the small 
powers to the support of the Greek claims. American opinion, 
so far as it showed any interest, tended to be pro-Greek. An in- 
tense propaganda campaign waged by Greek-American and 
Philhellene groups culminated in a unanimous Senate resolu- 
tion in support of Greek aspirations to Northern Epirus (South- 
ern Albania) and the Dodecanese.^^ The U.S. Delegation 
marked time for a while, desirous of "doing something for the 
Greeks,** but not willing to uphold their territorial demands on 
Bulgaria or Albania. The Soviet Delegation opened the way to 

Congfessknd Record, 79th Congress, 2nd Session (Daily edition), July 29, 
1946, X0480, 
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a solution by quietly dropping the Bulgarian claim. The United 
States then pushed the idea of prohibiting fortification of Bul- 
garia’s southern frontier as a means of satisfying the Greek 
argument for security without changing the boundary. The Con- 
ference adopted the demilitarization suggestion, over Soviet ob- 
jection, but in a surprising revolt the British Dominions and the 
small western European nations refused to accept the view, 
shared by the United States and the U.S.S.R., that Greece should 
get no territory. Twelve nations abstained when it came up for 
a vote, and the question went back to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers without a recommendation. 

The Paris Conference closed on October 15, 1946, having 
long since outlived its original time schedule and twice necessi- 
tated postponement of the meeting of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly in New York. The final session was marked by the absence 
of the Yugoslav Delegation, which announced its non-accept- 
ance of Conference recommendations and its refusal to sign a 
peace treaty embodying them. The statesmen had spent roughly 
two months of talk and two weeks of concentrated voting in 
which every clause of every treaty was passed on in the commis- 
sions and then again in plenary sessions. The general feeling 
was that neither the talk nor the voting had solved any prob- 
lems or contributed to the cause of peace. The Conference had 
played out the string to the end. It had amassed a host of rec- 
ommendations, many of them passed over Soviet opposition by 
the two-thirds majority which Molotov had loudly defended in 
the early sessions. Most of the sixty-odd articles presented to 
the Conference in unagreed form now had attached to them 
recommendations supporting the American and British version. 
Among them were the clauses on the Danube and on equality 
of economic opportunity in the Balkans. But no one had any 
illusions. Peace would not be made, Molotov had said, by play- 
ing with votes. The draft treaties and the recommendations all 
went back to the Council of Foreign Ministers where they would 
be dealt with under the principle of "great-power unanimity.” 
The Paris experience seemed to have dispelled any hope that 
unanimity on the peace treaties was possible. 
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5, On the Margin of the Conference: Greece^ Turkey 
and the Straits 

Constantin Tsaldaris, royalist Premier of Greece who headed 
his country’s delegation, had an unhappy time at the Paris Con- 
ference. He saw the Greek claims on Albania ignored, those on 
Bulgaria rejected. He was the target of a torrent of invective 
from Molotov, Manuilsky, Kardelj of Yugoslavia, and other 
spokesmen of the Soviet camp; even from Enver Hoxha of 
Albania, a state which Greece regarded as having fought on the 
Axis side, who devoted the greater part of the statement of 
views he was invited to make on the Italian treaty to a denunci- 
ation of Greece. The Greek crisis, both internal and interna- 
tional, had grown even more acute since Bevin and Vyshinsky 
had exchanged heated words in the Security Council in Febru- 
ary.^^ In the summer of 1946, months after the general election 
of March 31 which supposedly was to mark the end of the need 
for them, British troops were still there. 

The Greek Government was being subjected to a relentless 
campaign which its northern neighbors, backed by the Soviet 
Union, carried on through propaganda, frontier incidents, and 
the encouragement of anti-government guerrillas within Greece. 
In the background were the Yugoslav and Bulgarian designs on 
Greek territory. Since the creation of an autonomous Macedonia 
within the Yugoslav federal republic, the historic Macedonian 
question had assumed a new form; where before the war it had 
been a threat to the integrity of Yugoslavia, it was now a tool 
in Yugoslav hands for use against Greece. The Yugoslav press 
publicized the sufferings of the Slav population of Aegean 
(Greek) Macedonia. The Yugoslav Delegation raised its terri- 
torial claim at the Paris Conference as a companion-piece to the 
Bulgarian demand for the rest of northern Greece, but did not 
press it. It appeared, from the tactics employed, that the goal of 
the coordinated campaign, at the moment, was not the pinching 
off of Greece's northern provinces but the establishment of an 

See above, pp. 91-93, 
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EAM government in Athens and the capture of the whole of 
Greece for the Soviet bloc. 

The Communist threat determined the British to stand more 
firmly than ever behind Tsaldaris. They would have liked to see 
a moderate government established, but the simple fact was 
that the extreme right and the extreme left were the strongest 
and best organized factions in Greece. The royalists made much 
capital of the excesses perpetrated by the Greek Communists 
and of the Slav menace from the north. They played the theme 
of Greek nationalism, gaining favor at home for defending the 
country on the diplomatic front against Soviet attacks. That was 
one reason why they had won such a sweeping victory in the 
March election, which an Anglo-French-American mission of 
observers characterized as * on the whole free and fair.” Un- 
fortunately, the royalist government proved as incapable as its 
predecessors in coping with the country's pressing problems. Its 
program of suppression of EAM ^bandits” while tolerating 
right-wing gangsterism gave color to the Soviet charges of fas- 
cism. Its appetite for territory, though partly a genuine reflec- 
tion of the insecurity felt by the Greek people, was greedy to 
the point of justifying the charge of imperialism. Its only rem- 
edy for the internal problem was to bring back King George, 
for whom the Greek people had no great love or respect but 
for whose return a majority voted, in a referendum held on 
September i, 1946, apparently regarding the monarchy as a 
symbol of resistance to Communism and to outside pressure. 

The United States, which had let Britain take the lead in 
dealing with the Greek problem, was drawn more and more 
into the center of it as the peace treaty negotiations became a 
prolonged duel in which the two western powers were ranged 
in a solid front against the Soviet Union. The United States was 
far from satisfied with the state of affairs in Greece. When the 
Export-Import Bank extended Greece a loan of $25,000,000 in 
January 1946, the State Department recommended that the 

^®The election was boycotted by the EAM and certain left-center parties. The 
Allied mission estimated that abstention for political reasons was in the neigh- 
borhood of fifteen percent. 
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Greek government put its house in order by adequate eco- 
nomic measures. That would be a condition of further assist- 
ance. By the summer of 1946, these factors were secondary to 
the over-all strategic considerations. The Greek Government 
made much of the country’s position as a "bastion of democ- 
racy protecting western civilization.” Many Greeks talked 
frankly in terms of a coming world war, in which Greece would 
be indispensable to the western powers. Not only British but 
also American military opinion accepted the view that Greece 
must be kept out of the Soviet sphere. Hence Byrnes’ spirited 
defense of Greece at the Paris Conference against the Soviets’ 
oratorical offensive. Hence the display of American naval power 
off the Greek coast early in September, frankly described by 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal as intended to support Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

Toward the end of August 1946, the drama being enacted in 
Greece and in Paris opened on a third stage, the chamber of the 
U.N. Security Council at Lake Success, New York. Dimitri 
Manuilsky, head of the Ukrainian Delegation at Paris, suddenly 
left the conference to present to the Security Council the charge 
that the irresponsible policy of the Greek Government repre- 
sented a grave danger to peace and security. His formal com- 
plaint accused Greece of provoking frontier incidents with the 
object of wresting territory from Albania and of persecuting na- 
tional minorities. Contributing to this dangerous situation, he 
alleged, was the presence of British troops in Greece and direct 
British intervention in internal Greek affairs. Great Britain tried 
to bar the complaint from the agenda, but the United States, on 
the principle that any complaint should at least be heard, voted 
with the Soviet Union to admit it. On the substance of the ques- 
tion the two western powers stood together in hol din g that 
Manuilsky, who presented his case at length on September 4, 
had failed to produce even a shadow of proof of his accusa- 
tions. Herschel Johnson of the United States stated that it was 
"entirely beyond the realm of credulity” that Greece would have 
aggressive intentions against its northern neighbors. He called 
the British troops in Greece "a stabilizing factor,” prompting 
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Gromyko to ask whether American warships had been sent to 
Greece and the eastern Mediterranean in the interest of stabiliz- 
ing the situation. 

No one denied that blood was being shed in skirmishes on the 
northern borders of Greece. The combination of unsatisfied ter- 
ritorial claims, ethnic minorities on both sides of the frontier 
and ideological differences had in fact created a situation which 
did endanger peace. Who was responsible for it? The Soviet 
Union wished to put all the blame on the "aggressive monarcho- 
fascist elements” in Athens and their foreign supporters, and 
none of it on the "young democratic republics” of Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria or Albania. The western powers looked at it just the 
other way around. Since the Ukrainian complaint to the Security 
Council placed the onus on Greece, they rejected it outright. In 
order to avoid a purely negative position, the United States sug- 
gested that the Council might investigate the whole question of 
border incidents and treatment of minorities on both sides of 
Greece’s northern frontier. The U.S. resolution received eight 
votes but was defeated by Gromyko’s exercise of the veto. On 
September 20 the Council dropped the case from its agenda over 
Soviet and Polish objection, thus clearing Greece of the Ukrain- 
ian charges but doing nothing to check the menacing situation 
in the Balkans. 

Greece and Iran were two focal points, during 1946, where 
Soviet pressure toward the Near East met Anglo-American re- 
sistance. Soviet manoeuvres in both those countries had more 
than local significance. They were a means of applying pressure, 
from both sides, on Russia’s historic antagonist in this area, 
Turkey. The large Soviet forces in Bulgaria were another re- 
minder to the Turks of Soviet power. The western powers knew 
that it was optimistic to expect the Russians to withdraw from 
Bulgaria or allow free elections there until they had received 
some satisfaction on the question of the Straits of Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles. Turkey, however, did not show the internal 
weakness of Greece or Iran. That was perhaps the principal rea- 
son why no similar crisis arose when the Soviet press began 
to talk about Turkey’s “undemocratic” regime, when Soviet 
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sources spoke of the "rights” of Soviet Georgia and Armenia to 
Turkey’s northeastern provinces of Kars and Ardahan and 
raised the issue of the Straits. 

At Potsdam the Big Three had agreed that the Montreux 
Convention of 1936 required revision in the light of new condi- 
tions. Under that convention Turkey had the right to fortify 
the Straits, and limited passage of warships through them was 
permitted when Turkey was not at war. The new conditions 
were, primarily, the power of the Soviet Union to get more 
favorable terms than it obtained in 1936. It was no new prob- 
lem. Tsarist Russia, since the eighteenth century, had regarded 
the Straits as the key to her house. Throughout the long history 
of changes in the regime of the Straits from 1774 to 1936 Rus- 
sia tried consistently to keep tlie door to the Black Sea closed to 
warships of other powers, while leaving it open for Russian 
warships to get out into the Mediterranean. That aim might be 
accomplished by international convention or by direct posses- 
sion. In 1915 Russia had been promised the Straits, but the 
collapse of 1917 and the Bolshevik repudiation of the "impe- 
rialist” treaties radically changed the picture for a number of 
years. Then the Bolsheviks themselves revived the Tsarist de- 
mands. 

By the understanding reached at Potsdam, it was left for each 
interested power, in the first instance, to communicate its own 
views on the Straits directly to the Turkish Government. In 
November 1945 the United States, though not a signatory of the 
Montreux Convention, put forward proposals for a new regime, 
to which the United States would be a party, under which the 
Straits would be open to the warships of the Black Sea powers 
and closed to those of other nations. Britain took the same view. 
The Turks were inclined to accept some such arrangement, but 
not the proposals put forward by the Soviets early in August 
1946, at the height of the tension over Greece and other Medi- 
terranean questions, calling for a new regime solely "under the 
competence of Turkey and other Black Sea powers” and for 
joint defense of the Straits by Turkey and the U.S.S.R. The 
Turks regarded these two conditions as incompatible with their 
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sovereignty and refused to negotiate on such a basis. The United 
States took a strong line in opposition to the Soviet demands. 
The regime of the Straits, it held, concerned not only the Black 
Sea po^wers but others, including the United States, and should 
be brought into relationship with the United Nations. The de- 
fense of the Straits, said an American note of August 19, was 
primarily the responsibility of Turkey; if they should become 
the object of an attack, it would be a matter for action by the 
Security Council. 

The Soviet position was understandable. The Straits were con- 
sidered as vital to the security of Russia as was the Panama 
Canal to the security of the United States. The United States did 
not regard the comparison as apt. In taking such a strong posi- 
tion, even taking the lead from the British in opposing the 
Soviet demands, it was going beyond its prewar hands-off atti- 
tude toward the Straits question. This was because not just the 
Straits were at issue. The war had shown that they no longer 
had their former strategic importance; German air power in the 
Aegean, not Turkish possession of the Straits, had been the de- 
cisive factor in that area. The United States considered the issue 
raised by the Soviet demands of August 1946 to be the larger 
one of Turkey’s integrity and independence. "Joint defense” of 
the Straits would mean Soviet bases on Turkish soil, from which 
domination of Turkey would be an easy step. This the United 
States, like Britain, was determined to prevent. The Turks 
themselves were unwilling to give up any of the substance of 
what they had gained under Mustafa Kemal and at Montreux. 
They gave no signs of cracking, although it was a great eco- 
nomic strain to keep their army mobilized. In a further exchange 
of notes in October the Soviets renewed their demands, Turkey 
turned them down, and both Washington and London reiter- 
ated their previous statements that the question could be settled 
only by an international conference and certainly not on the 
terms proposed by Moscow. 

Texts of Soviet and American notes in Department of State, Bulletin, XV, 
September i. 1946, 420-422. Text of Turkish reply in New York Times, August 
25, 1946. 
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6. Soviet and Western Blocs 

At the Paris Conference the little nations were forced again 
and again to stand up and be counted. Certain European states 
like France, Norway and Czechoslovakia, which hoped to stay 
in a middle position, were driven into one camp or the other 
largely because the Soviets did not recognize any middle ground. 
Soviet representatives stated their own case in extreme form and 
denounced that of the western powers in the most provocative 
and even insulting terms. These tactics alienated the nations out- 
side the Soviet sphere and had the effect of creating, so far as 
voting was concerned, just that western bloc which Soviet lead- 
ers professed to see when it did not exist. They attributed the 
solid fifteen-to-six lineup against them to Anglo-American 
manipulation, to the same sort of discipline under which the 
Polish and Yugoslav delegations, like those of Byelorussia and 
the Ukraine, orated and voted according to plan. Marshal Smuts, 
addressing the Conference on October 7, declared that the divi- 
sion between the Slav group and the western democracies might 
prove fatal to peace unless heroic measures were taken to 
bridge it. 

The distinction between east and west overshadowed the dis- 
tinction between Allied and enemy states. Since each of the lat- 
ter was permitted to make a general statement to the Confer- 
ence and to appear before the appropriate commissions on spe- 
cific issues, Rumania and Bulgaria, the two enemy states whose 
governments looked only to Moscow, were able to add voices, 
if not votes, to the Soviet bloc, and to denounce the "unwar- 
ranted claims and designs” of the western powers. The Soviet 
representatives stoutly defended enemy Bulgaria against Allied 
Greece on territorial, military, and reparation issues, the same 
on which they espoused the case of Allied Yugoslavia against 
enemy Italy. The American position was similarly inconsistent 
in supporting the opposing party in each of these disputes, al- 
though this support was relative rather than absolute; immedi- 
ate political advantage was of course an important factor, but 
there was also a concern with finding solutions which could 
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stand on their merits and would contribute in the long run to 
peace and economic progress in Europe. 

While the western powers were trying at Paris to get into the 
treaties some clauses which would keep eastern Europe from 
complete Soviet domination, they were continuing through other 
channels their Yalta crusade for free elections. The stream of 
protests from Washington and London had little effect on the 
course of events. Setting conditions to economic aid might be 
more effective. Before making available $90,000,000 in loans 
to Poland in April 1946, $40,000,000 through the Export- 
Import Bank and $50,000,000 for the purchase of surplus prop- 
erty, the United States called for renewed assurances that Poland 
would hold free elections and would permit free press reporting 
of the electoral campaign. It asked also that U.S. nationals be 
adequately compensated for nationalized property and that 
Poland accept the general tenor of the U.S. proposals for the 
expansion of trade on a multilateral basis. Poland promptly 
gave the assurances. Within a month the United States an- 
nounced suspension of deliveries of surplus property on the 
groimd that Poland had not carried out its promises, while the 
Export-Import Bank loan was held up until Poland supplied 
the texts of its economic agreements with other countries, as it 
had promised. Poland complied and eventually got all the prom- 
ised credits. 

A referendum was held in Poland in June 1946, confirming 
the new western frontier, the land reform and the nationaliza- 
tion of industries, and the abolition of the upper house of the 
legislature. Denounced as fraudulent by Mikolajczyk, trying 
single-handed to stand against the Communists who controlled 
the state apparatus and had Soviet support, it was a dress re- 
hearsal for the general election set for the following January 
19. During the campaign for that election the United States 
stated its view that free and unfettered elections were impossible 
under existing conditions. After the election, a sweeping victory 
for the Communist-led bloc, it informed Warsaw and Moscow 
that the Yalta and Potsdam requirements had not been fulfilled. 
Senator Vandenberg made a strong speech in the Senate on Jan- 
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uary 29, 1947, supporting the State Department’s position. Am- 
bassador Lane was recalled from Warsaw, though recognition 
was not withdrawn. 

The Rumanian Government, having given pledges to allow 
freedom of speech and of assembly and to hold a free election, 
had been recognized by the United States in February 1946, in 
accordance with the Moscow agreement of the previous Decem- 
ber. In May and again in June it was told by Washington that 
it had not fulfilled those pledges. The Rumanian reply was a 
denial of the charges and a reminder that the pledges were 
given on the basis of the Moscow agreement, to which there 
were three signatories; Rumania had not had complaints from 
all three; on the contrary, one of them, the Soviet Union, was 
quite satisfied with the manner in which the agreement was be- 
ing fulfilled. It was anticipated that the government would not 
let itself be beaten in the election, scheduled for November. 
The campaign conditions were not fair to the opposition, and 
the conduct and outcome of the election, in which 90 percent 
of the seats went to the government and allied parties, seemed 
to confirm the opposition’s charge of fraud. The United States 
informed Rumania that the pledge of free elections could not 
be regarded as fulfilled, and there the matter rested. 

In the case of Bulgaria, even the Moscow decision that the 
government should be broadened to include opposition leaders 
had not been carried out. As the government remained unrec- 
ognized by the western powers, it was a question whether the 
peace treaty, if completed, could be signed. Meanwhile the Bul- 
garian Communists consolidated their position. A popular ref- 
erendum disposed of the monarchy in September 1946; there 
was no need to falsify this vote, since the opposition also fa- 
vored a republic. In October a constituent assembly came into 
being after an election which the United States and Great Brit- 
ain did not consider free; but the opposition parties were al- 
lowed to elect 99 out of 465 representatives, a concession which 
would hardly have been made had it not been for pressure from 
the western powers. 

Albania also was thoroughly welded into the Soviet bloc dur- 
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ing 1946, despite its tradition of friendship with the United 
States. In November 1945, the United States was ready to rec- 
ognize the government of Enver Hoxha, leader of the Albanian 
partisans during the war, but recognition was held up when 
Hoxha refused to admit the validity of Albania’s prewar trea- 
ties with the United States. As his regime came more and more 
under Soviet and Yugoslav control, relations with the United 
States deteriorated rapidly until the position of the small U.S. 
political mission in Tirana became extraordinarily dif&cult. It 
was finally withdrawn in November 1946. Albania, smallest of 
the Balkan states, was important because of its strategic posi- 
tion at the entrance to the Adriatic Sea. Control of Durazzo and 
Valona would give Soviet Russia and Yugoslavia strong points 
for which Tsarist Russia and its ally Serbia had striven without 
success before the first World War. 

Of all the eastern European states Yugoslavia was Russia’s 
most faithful satellite. At home Tito was building a small-scale 
U.S.S.R. On the international stage he was in the forefront of 
the struggle against the west. As the strongest state in the 
Balkans, Yugoslavia was gradually drawing Bulgaria and Al- 
bania into close association with it, to form a solid bastion of 
Soviet influence from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. 

In addition to the issues involved in the Italian peace treaty, 
a series of disputes embittered relations between Yugoslavia and 
the United States. There was friction over the activities of anti- 
Tito Yugoslavs in Italy and Austria, over the nationalization of 
American-owned firms in Yugoslavia, over Tito’s treatment of 
American citizens, over Yugoslav accusations of espionage and 
anti-Yugoslav propaganda on the part of American officials in 
Yugoslavia. The United States continued to call Tito’s govern- 
ment unrepresentative. When the monarchy was abolished, in 
November 1945, Washington recognized the new republic but 
took care to point out that this did not imply approval of the 
methods by which it came into being or of the policies of the 
regime. 

Relations between the two countries reached a crisis in August 
1946, when two American transport planes were shot down over 
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Yugoslav territory by Yugoslav fighters. Five American soldiers 
were killed when the second plane crashed on August 19, and 
the occupants of the first were held in custody. Feeling ran high 
in the United States. The press called for strong action. At 
Paris the atmosphere was tense as Secretary Byrnes, already 
irked by the intemperate speeches of Kardelj and his associates 
and aroused by Tito’s tactic of replying to American protests 
with hostile counter-charges, took the decision to send Yugo- 
slavia an ultimatum. It was a new kind of ultimatum. De- 
nouncing these "outrageous acts perpetrated by a government 
that professes to be friendly,” the note demanded that Yugo- 
slavia, within 48 hours, release the occupants of the plane and 
insure their safe passage out of the country. Otherwise the 
United States would bring the affair before the Security Council 
for appropriate action. When Tito complied, the immediate 
crisis was past. He agreed also to pay indemnities to the families 
of the dead soldiers. The Soviet bloc and the United States had 
tested each other. The firm American reaction was welcomed by 
all those elements in Europe which feared and opposed Soviet 
penetration and domination. Tito had backed down, as he had 
in 1945 when forced to evacuate Trieste, probably because the 
Soviets were not willing to have him push the United States to 
the point of an irreparable break. But the storm clouds re- 
mained. 

Chechoslovakia was in an uncomfortable position. Its tradi- 
tions and political institutions were western, its prosperity had 
depended on close relations with the west. Yet the Czechs felt a 
sense of solidarity with their brother Slavs who had freed them 
from the Germans, and their leaders knew that in foreign affairs 
they had to follow Moscow. They talked of Czechoslovakia as 
a bridge between east and west, but in ballot after ballot at the 
Paris Conference they voted with the east against the west. This 
nettled Secretary Byrnes and his advisers. After certain Prague 
papers had taken up the Soviet theme that the United States 
was trying to use its economic power to "enslave” weaker na- 
tions, the State Department suddenly announced, on October 
j6, 1946, that it had suspended the remaining $40,000,000 of a 
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$50,000,000 credit previously extended to Czechoslovakia for 
the purchase of surplus army equipment and had asked the 
Export-Import Bank to hold up the negotiations for a $50 mil- 
lion rehabilitation loan. The answer to the accusation of dollar 
diplomacy apparently was to give the accuser a real taste of it. 
It was a rather unprecedented move, to which there was some 
opposition within the U.S. Government, on the ground that 
Czechoslovakia was not lost and that economic aid would 
strengthen its ties with the west. 

Among the official reasons given for the suspension were: 
I ) that Czechoslovakia had misinterpreted American motives in 
extending economic assistance to European countries; 2) that 
Czechoslovakia was in a more favorable position than some 
other countries and did not need aid, having agreed to re-sell 
some of the surplus property to Rumania; 3) that no agreement 
had yet been reached on compensation to U.S. nationals whose 
property in Czechoslovakia had been nationalized, or on ques- 
tions of commercial policy. Byrnes, at a press conference, indi- 
cated pretty clearly that the motive was political. He stated that 
the United States should not grant credits to countries which 
felt that we were trying to enslave them.^® In reply Czechoslo- 
vakia regretted "this unwelcome episode,” calling it "a passing 
phenomenon brought about partly by misunderstandings, partly 
by certain objective circumstances as they exist in the interna- 
tional situation today.” The Czechs then gave assurances on 
the subject of compensation and accepted in principle the 
American views on commercial policy.®® But Washington did 
not reopen the subject of credits. 

This incident highlighted the American policy of using its 
economic power to support its political line in eastern Europe. 
The effort to strengthen the pro-western elements in Hungary, 
the only one of the three ex-enemy Danubian states not wholly 
in the Russian camp, was directed to the same end. In March 
1946 the United States called attention to the heavy burden of 
York Timeu October 22, 1946, 

Statement by Deputy Foreign Minister dementis (/bid., November i, 1946) , 

See below, p. 386* 
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Soviet exactions on Hungary (reparation payments and requisi- 
tions for the occupation troops), proposing that the three Yalta 
powers undertake a joint program to rehabilitate Hungary, a 
proposal that Moscow immediately turned down. Hungarian 
gold and otlier property in the U.S. zones of Austria and Ger- 
many were returned. Hungary was granted a small credit to 
purchase surplus war property. Plans were made to grant Hun- 
gary a loan for the purchase of cotton and to give Hungary a 
share of the relief grants which were to succeed those of 
UNRRA. No such solicitude was shown toward Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria or Albania, where economic help would merely 
strengthen the ruling elements, which were pro-Soviet and anti- 
American, though Rumania, struck by an appalling famine, re- 
ceived some emergency aid. 

These economic policies were scarcely more effective in loos- 
ening the Soviet grip on eastern Europe than protests over rigged 
elections. In the case of Hungary the help was too meager to 
have a political effect; and even if the State Department had 
been able to persuade Congress and the Export-Import Bank to 
supply aid on a grand scale, the presence of the Red Army and 
the proximity of the Soviet Union would still have been the 
decisive elements in the Hungarian picture. As for Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, the denial or temporary suspension of credits 
made their economic programs more difficult to carry out but 
did not change their direction, nor was there any tangible evi- 
dence that it enhanced the political influence of the United 
States. 

In western Europe the United States had more chance for ef- 
fective action. Under parliamentary democracy and a free press 
the western European nations were making their own efforts to 
rebuild their political and economic institutions. The struggle 
for power among local political parties was watched with in- 
tense interest from Washington, London and Moscow. Inevi- 
tably these parties looked abroad for sympathy and support, 
and each of the three great powers was interested in strengthen- 
ing the position of its "friends.” Because of the relative weak- 
ness of the western European nations they could not help being 
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drawn into the big-power competition for iniBuence. This com- 
petition was most apparent and important in France and Italy, 
the two largest nations in the area. 

In Paris and in Rome there were coalition governments, in- 
cluding both the Communists and their chief rivals, the Popu- 
lar Republicans (MRP) in France, the Christian Democrats in 
Italy. In each case it was an uneasy alliance, with the uneasiest 
position of all occupied by the Socialists, who were squeezed be- 
tween the two stronger parties. These coalition governments 
existed by national necessity, since right and left were more or 
less evenly balanced.'^^ The Communists were powerful through 
their control of labor unions. In France they gained control, 
shortly after the liberation, of the central labor organization, the 
C.G.T. No cabinet could govern against the will of a party 
which had the power to tie up the whole economy. The Commu- 
nists had to be brought into the government. On the other hand 
they could not, without resort to force, take over control by 
themselves, as they did not have the support of as many as 
30 percent of the voters. 

Italy, whose fate was in the hands of the victors, could have 
no independent policy. In frustration and resentment at the pro- 
posed peace treaty, the Italian mood was one of bitterness 
against both east and west. The Soviet Union was backing the 
Yugoslav claim to Trieste and was demanding reparation. The 
western powers, though professing solicitude, were insisting on 
severe military limitations and on the loss of the colonies; 
while opposing reparation they were making economic claims 
of their own, and despite the hopes they had raised they were 
unable to save Trieste for Italy. Alcide de Gasperi, Christian 
Democratic leader who headed the government after the resig- 
nation of Ferruccio Parri in September 1945, remained in office 
through many vicissitudes. In the elections of June 1946 the 
Italian people chose a constituent assembly and, by a surpris- 

^^The MRP and Christian Democrats were liberai Catholic center parties, the 
real rightists being the PRL (Republican Party of Liberty) in France and the 
Common Man (Uomo Qualunque) Party in Italy. These, though gradually 
gaining, had comparatively little support, the whole political spectrum having 
shifted to the left. 
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ingly close vote showing the sharp cleavage between the con- 
servative south and the radical north, established a republican 
form of government. Savage riots broke out in Naples where 
monarchist supporters clashed with the police, but Umberto II, 
though he questioned the validity of the popular verdict, chose 
not to gamble on civil war to keep his throne, and followed his 
father into exile. De Gasperi remained as Prime Minister. With 
a peace treaty to be signed which was regarded as a national 
disaster, no one else wanted the post. 

From the practical standpoint it was not the treaty terms but 
current economic troubles which made Italy’s situation so diffi- 
cult. The Communist embarrassment over the Trieste issue did 
not prevent them from capitalizing on economic unrest to make 
wide gains over the Christian Democrats in the municipal elec- 
tions of November 1946. Italy had received the equivalent of 
nearly one billion dollars from the United States since 1943, in 
one form or another, but still the country was not on its feet. 
UNRRA would soon expire. De Gasperi, who managed to avoid 
a break with the Communists, keeping them in his cabinet though 
his sympathies and his foreign policies were openly democratic 
and pro-American, turned to the United States with a request 
for a loan for reconstmction. The United States could no longer 
regard Italy as primarily Britain’s problem. Deeply involved in 
Greece, paying a heavy bill in Germany, the British could not 
meet even a fraction of Italy’s needs; the aid could only come 
from America. The United States had displayed the greatest 
tenacity in keeping Trieste out of Yugoslav hands. De Gasperi 
asked whether it Would allow all Italy to drift into co mmuni sm 
for lack of support. Washington’s reply was a promise, in Janu- 
ary 1947, of a loan of $100,000,000. Perhaps it was not enough 
to revive the Italian economy. Together with a promise of re- 
lief supplies when UNRRA was through, it was nevertheless 
an expression of continuing American political interest. De 
Gasperi hung on. 

France was a more critical point even than Italy. There the 
Communists were stronger than anywhere else in western Eu- 
rope. They were the most dynamic and effective party in France. 
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In the series of elections held between October 1945 and Octo- 
ber 1946 they consistently came out first or a very close second. 
Discipline and organization, an excellent record in the resist- 
ance, and a nationalistic line on the German question were the 
chief factors in their surprising voting strength. Their strong 
showing, however, engendered fear in many bourgeois hearts 
and provoked a reaction. The PRL, heir of prewar conservative 
parties, gained steadily. The MRP won many votes by virtue of 
being the largest anti-Communist party. The Socialists were be- 
ing worn down by this struggle, losing on the left to the Com- 
munists and on the right to the MRP. De Gaulle, who resigned 
as provisional President in January 1946, became the rallying 
point for advocates of "strong government” and for anti- 
communists. 

The Communists suffered a setback when the people voted 
down the first draft constitution in May 1946 and again when 
they elected the second constituent assembly the following 
month. American officials, who announced the Export-Import 
Bank loan to France on the eve of the June election, were 
pleased with this apparent turn of France to the right which put 
Georges Bidault in the provisional presidency. Yet the Com- 
munists, with a permanent strength which in no vote dropped 
below 25 percent, remained formidable. Bidault was, in a sense, 
their prisoner. In every decision of domestic or foreign policy 
he had to take them into account. In the elections for the first 
national assembly of the Fourth Republic under the new consti- 
tution, adopted on October 13, 1946, the Communists came out 
ahead of the MRP and finally, in January 1947, made good 
their claim to one of the key ministries, that of national de- 
fense.^^ 

The Soviet aim apparently was, through the French Commu- 
nists, to "neutralize” France, to keep it from adding any weight 
to the Anglo-American combination. That policy, combined 
with other factors, achieved its purpose. Military weakness com- 

It first proved impossible to form a three-party coalition government owing to 
the deadlock between the MRP and the Communists on this issue, and L^n 
Blum formed an all-Socialist "caretaker" cabinet. Blum gave way, in January 
1947, to a three-party cabinet headed by Paul Ramadier. 
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pared to the Big Three, a geographical position between the 
contending giants, and serious internal political divisions pre- 
vented France from playing an effective role in world affairs, 
even as a mediator. 

Neither as a partner of England and America nor as an inde- 
pendent factor did western Europe have the voice to which its 
population and resources entitled it. Isolated voices were raised 
in favor of an attempt to solve some of its problems through an 
association or union of western European nations, possibly in- 
cluding Britain. One was that of Leon Blum, who called for 
"convergent action” by Britain and France, which would attract 
"all the democratic states of northern and western Europe, in- 
cluding the future republics of Italy and Spain.” Another was 
that of the left-wing Laborites in England, who talked of a 
union of western states, including Britain, which by common 
policies toward outside powers would neutralize western Eu- 
rope in the event of Soviet- American war.^* These were projects 
of the left; they were concerned with the cultural and economic 
problems of western Europe itself rather than with creating a 
counterweight to Russia’s eastern bloc. 

On the practical side, Belgium and Holland were going 
ahead with the formation of a customs union. Britain and 
France were weighing a plan for complementary planned eco- 
nomic development. Already functioning was a series of tem- 
porary organizations through which European nations were 
dealing with their most acute common economic problems. 
These were the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe, 
the European Coal Organization, and the European Central In- 
land Transport Organization. They were not limited in mem- 
bership to western European nations, but the effects of their 
activities v/ere felt chiefly in that region. 

Other proposals were more concerned with the factor of 
power. Charles de Gaulle, in July 1946, called for a strengthen- 
ing of France and western Europe, so that they might be able 

Lf Popuialre, September 17^ 1945. 

« E, H. S, Crossroan, ^’Britain and Western Europe,” Polhkd Quarterly, XVII, 
Jamiary-March 1946, 1-12. 
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to stand against the advance of Russia from the east and of Amer- 
ica from the west. Churchill, on the other hand, did not have 
de Gaulle’s mistrust of America or his fear of the future Ger- 
many. He conceived of Europe as a necessary extension of an 
Anglo-American bloc, a bulwark against Russian expansion. His 
"United States of Europe” speech at Zurich on September 19, 
1946, called for the immediate association of all European 
states who would and could join, including Germany. The 
Times of London pointed out that many would see in his speech 
a call not for a United States of Europe, but for a United States 
of Western Europe. 

Churchill stated openly what many western statesmen had 
been thinking; that neither the Anglo-Saxon powers nor the 
western European states themselves could hold their own against 
the Russians and their well-disciplined bloc without some form 
of association and common program for western Europe, using 
the resources of the industrial heart of Europe, the Ruhr. The 
United States had not encouraged the idea of a western bloc. As 
the Soviet Government was so often told, the United States op- 
posed the creation of spheres of influence. The Russians cried 
"anti-Soviet bloc” at every mention of western European com- 
bination, and we had deliberately avoided giving them cause for 
complaints against us on that score. The price of that forbear- 
ance was the continued weakness of western Europe. The Rus- 
sians had vetoed all schemes for federation or union in eastern 
Europe until they could form a bloc of their own making. The 
western powers could not do anything to prevent that. The 
Soviet bloc was an accomplished fact, no matter how much the 
United States might deplore it. But western Europe lay outside 
Russia’s zone of direct control. Action could be taken there 
without asking Moscow’s consent. In the United States the view 
gained ground, without being stated ofiicially, that a positive 
American policy in western Europe, promoting its recovery and 
encouraging its political and economic integration, would do 
much to improve the American bargaining position vis-a-vis 
Russia. 





CHAPTER SIX 

THE PROBLEM OF CENTRAL EUROPE 
I. The Potsdam Agreements 

As the negotiations on the minor peace treaties proceeded at a 
snail’s pace, during the summer of 1946, the situation in Ger- 
many was rapidly growing worse. Germany, it was generally 
admitted, was the real test of the will and capacity of the Allies 
to make peace. A settlement had to be devised which would 
give the world security against renewed German aggression and 
would at the same time bring the interests of the victorious 
powers into some kind of equilibrium in central Europe. The 
peace treaties taking shape at Paris probably would be based 
more or less on recognition of the existing situation in the 
Mediterranean, which was in the hands of the western powers, 
and in eastern Europe, which was under the domination of Rus- 
sia. Germany, however, was a no-man’s land, a testing ground 
of east and west, where the zones of influence came together at 
the strategic and economic center of Europe. The Allied gov- 
ernments were criticized, as the situation deteriorated during 
1946, for not devoting their attention to a settlement of the 
central problem of Germany. They had reached a settlement, 
the year before, at Potsdam. The trouble was that it was not 
working. 

While the war was still in progress, the Allied governments 
and peoples indulged in a good deal of speculation and plan- 
ning on what to do with Germany. Yet on May 8, 1945, the 
date of Germany’s formal, unconditional surrender, the major 
Allies had no agreed program adequate to guide them in deal- 
ing with the manifold problems they faced as occupying pow- 
ers. Nor was it apparent that any one of them had a consistent 
and well-defined German policy of its own. In England a con- 
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troversy between the advocates of a hard and a soft peace was 
going on; there was uncertainty whether British economic inter- 
ests would again demand the rapid reconstruction of the Ger- 
man economy, as after the last war. Soviet policy, which may 
have been clear to the Soviet leaders themselves, seemed to out- 
side observers to be full of contradictions. Some Soviet pro- 
nouncements spoke of the fearful retribution awaiting Ger- 
many. Yet even in 1942, when the German armies were at 
Stalingrad, Stalin had announced that “we do not pursue the 
aim of destroying the entire organized military force in Ger- 
many” and had said that while "history proves that Hitlers 
come and go, the German state and the German people re- 
main.” ^ In sponsoring a “Free Germany” Committee in Mos- 
cow in 1943, composed of captured German officers and old 
Communist leaders, the Soviet Government seemed to be plan- 
ning to win the future Germany to close association with the 
Soviet Union; but at the same time it was backing Polish claims 
to a large part of eastern Germany, and in 1944 it signed a 
military alliance with France directed against Germany. One 
thing the Soviets kept always in view, reparation for the im- 
mense damage done by the Germans in Russia. 

The United States did have, on V-E Day, a basic policy docu- 
ment, the directive known as JCS 1067, transmitted by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to General Eisenhower in April 1945. It reflected 
the differences of opinion, conflicts between various government 
agencies, and general confusion which had characterized our 
postwar planning on Germany during the war years. The gen- 
eral objectives of this wartime planning had not been a subject 
of controversy: to make it impossible for Germany again to start 
a war, and to replace Nazism with constructive forces, so that 
the Germans might, as President Roosevelt said, “earn their 
way back into the fellowship of peace-loving and law-abiding 
nations.” ^ How was it to be done? On the political side, deci- 

1 Joseph Stalin, The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union (New York, 1945), 
44, 69. 

2 Address before the Foreign Policy Association, October 21, 1944 (New York 
Times, October 22, 1944). 
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sions were required on how long to occupy Germany, what insti- 
tutions to foster during the occupation, what controls to main- 
tain thereafter, and whether to partition Germany into separate 
states. On the economic side, decisions were required on repara- 
tion, on de-industrialization, and on the future of German trade. 

Although these questions were under study for a long time, 
agreed conclusions were not easily reached. The idea of parti- 
tioning Germany into a number of separate states, favored by 
Sumner Welles, died a slow death. At the time of the Quebec 
meeting of 1944 between Roosevelt and Churchill, some of the 
American intramural disagreements came to the surface. The 
President seemed to favor the idea of Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau that Germany could be rendered harmless by the 
destruction or removal of all its heavy industries and its reduc- 
tion to the status of a "pastoral” nation. The Morgenthau plan 
proposed, among other things, that all industrial plants be re- 
moved from the Ruhr and that the Ruhr mines be closed.® The 
State and War Departments resisted these drastic proposals and 
also resisted the idea that our fundamental policy on Germany 
should be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury. Follow- 
ing his triumph at Quebec, where Anglo-American agreement 
was reached on supporting the principle of de-industrialization 
as a security measure, Morgenthau’s influence waned. Neverthe- 
less, this principle remained as a part of American policy. It 
formed the basis of the President’s directive to the FEA to accel- 
erate studies of what should be done to control Germany’s 
capacity to make war in the future. It was present in JCS 1067 
and eventually found its way into the Potsdam agreements. 
Morgenthau himself believed that those agreements represented 
an attempt by the Allies to carry out the objectives of his pro- 
gram.^ But most American policy-making officials dealing di- 
rectly with German problems had little faith in "pastoraliza- 
tion.” 

At Moscow in 1943, Hull, Eden and Molotov decided to set 

»Heni7 Morgenthau, Jr., Germany h Our Problem (New York and London. 

1945)- 

xii 
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up a European Advisory Commission in London to work out 
common Allied policies toward Germany.® The detailed agree- 
ments reached in this commission and the general statement on 
Germany issued at Yalta formed the basis for Allied policy at 
the time of the Nazi surrender. The first main point was the 
destruction of German militarism through the disarmament and 
disbandment of the armed forces, the breaking up of the Gen- 
eral Staff, the destruction of military equipment, and the elimi- 
nation or control of all German industry that could be used for 
military production. The second was the destruction of the Nazi 
Party, the removal of its influence from the life of the German 
people, and the punishment of war criminals. The third con- 
cerned the machinery of Allied control. Germany was to be 
divided into zones of occupation, with a central Control Coun- 
cil in Berlin composed of the zone commanders. The Crimea 
agreement provided that France also would sit on the Control 
Council and would be given a zone; the French zone then had 
to be carved out of the western zones, as the Soviet Union stood 
firm on keeping the area already assigned to it. Great Britain 
had originally proposed a system of joint Allied control, with- 
out zones, but could not overcome Soviet and American ob- 
jections; the Soviets wanted eastern Germany under their sole 
occupation, and American military men did not consider joint 
occupation feasible. Finally, the Crimea agreement proclaimed 
that the Allies did not intend to destroy the people of Germany, 
but that Germany should pay reparation "to the greatest extent 
possible.” 

The declaration on "Arrangements for Control of Germany,” 
signed by the commanders of the four Allied powers on June 5, 
1945, not only fixed the details of the military surrender but set 
the pattern for civil administration under the occupation. In this 
document the Allies assumed supreme authority in Germany, 
"including all the powers possessed by the German Govern- 
ment, the High Command, and any state, municipal, or local 

® This Commission, whose seat was at London, consisted of Ambassador John G. 
Winant (U.S.), Sir William Strang (U.K.) and F. T. Gusev (U.S.S.R.). France, 
added to the Commission in November 1944, was represented by Ren6 MassiglL 




Note: The Ruhr area has no accepted geographical definition but is generally 
taken to include the industrial cities of Duisburg, Essen, Bochum, Dortmund, 
Wuppertal and Diisseldorf. A French proposal for an international economic 
regime for the Ruhr included a precise geographical description of the area in* 
volved (text in Neu/ York Times, February 5, 1947), The Saar territory shown 
on the map covers the area which was under the League of Nations from 1920 
to 1935, which France added, in July 1946, the Rhineland districts of Saar- 
burg and Wadern, thus extending it as far as the Luxembourg border. 
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government or authority.” They would exercise these powers 
under a double system. Decisions of the Allied Control Council 
would be binding in all four zones. On matters not covered by 
such decisions, full authority rested with the commander in 
each zone. 

The absence of detailed agreements on political and economic 
policy to be followed in Germany was one of the main reasons 
for the calling of the Berlin (Potsdam) Conference two months 
after Germany’s surrender. President Truman, a newcomer to 
Big Three diplomacy, and Secretary Byrnes, who had accom- 
panied Roosevelt to Yalta, represented the United States, Stalin 
and Molotov the Soviet Union, Churchill and Eden the United 
Kingdom. Midway through the conference, when the Labor vic- 
tory in the British election was announced, Attlee and Bevin 
stepped in to replace their defeated opponents. The conference 
met at Schloss Cecilienhof, on the outskirts of the German capi- 
tal, to deal with a wide range of topics but chiefly to discuss 
Germany. The greater part of the Potsdam decisions concerned 
the “political and economic principles to govern the treatment 
of Germany in the initial control period.” These principles rep- 
resented the common denominator of the policies which each of 
the three powers had evolved during the war. Three, not four 
powers, met at Potsdam; France, though admitted to full part- 
nership in the control of Germany, was not invited. The Big 
Three still formed a restricted circle, and the Soviet Union in- 
sisted on keeping it so for this meeting. The conference, it is 
true, dealt with certain problems with which France had no 
direct concern, such as the war in the Far East and the inter- 
Allied diflficulties in the Balkans; but the exclusion of France 
from the discussions on Germany was to have unfortunate con- 
sequences. 

In addition to the already accepted principles concerning dis- 
armament and demilitarization, destruction of the Nazi and 
military organizations and institutions, abolition of Nazi laws, 
removal of Nazis from oflSce, and trial of war criminals, the 
Potsdam agreement contained positive recommendations on 
what was to replace the regime. The Allied powers were to pre- 
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pare for the eventual reconstruction of German political life on 
a democratic basis and for Germany’s eventual peaceful coop- 
eration in international life. They were to reorganize the judi- 
cial system in accordance with the principles of democracy, to 
control education with a view to eliminating Nazi doctrines and 
making possible the development of democratic ideas, to restore 
local government on democratic principles, and to encourage all 
democratic political parties and free trade unions. The word 
"democratic” appeared in almost every clause. As a common 
denominator, all three could agree to it. Experience later showed 
that it could be used to cover widely varying policies. 

Administration, in the words of the agreement, was to be 
"directed towards the decentralization of the political struc- 
ture." For the time being, no central government was to be es- 
tablished, but there would be central German administrative 
agencies in the fields of finance, transport, communications, 
foreign trade and industry. 

The economic principles of the Potsdam agreement were 
sharply restrictive. Production of armaments, aircraft and sea- 
going ships was absolutely prohibited. Production of metals, 
chemicals and other items directly necessary to a war economy 
was to be restricted to peacetime needs; the exact levels would 
be worked out by the Allied Control Council. Cartels and other 
examples of excessive concentration of economic power were to 
be eliminated. The Control Council was to take over and dis- 
pose of German external assets. 

Germany was to be treated as a single economic unit, with 
common Allied policies on industrial production, mining, agri- 
culture, wages and prices, foreign trade, currency and banking, 
transport and communication and reparation.® This was a cru- 
cial part of the bargain from the standpoint of the western 
powers, whose own zones would be deficit areas for some time 
to come. Allied controls were to assure the production of goods 
required to meet the needs of the occupying forces and essential 
to maintain in Germany average living standards not exceeding 
the average standards of European countries, not including 
* The Potsdam decisions on reparation are discussed on pp. 183-184. 
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Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. In organizing the German econ- 
omy, primary emphasis would be placed on the development of 
agriculture and "peaceful domestic industries.” Coal production 
was to be increased, agricultural output maximized, and essen- 
tial transport repaired. Payment of reparation was to leave 
enough resources to enable the German people to subsist with- 
out external assistance ; and the proceeds of exports were to be 
available, "in the first place,” to pay for imports into Germany. 

2, The System of Four-Power Control 

The first few months following the German surrender were 
characterized by general confusion, while each occupying army 
tried to cope with the pressing problems resulting from the dis- 
solution of an army and of a state. They had to round up the 
remnants of the Wehrmacht, restore essential services, set up 
local government, and deal with millions of footloose displaced 
persons. There was some shifting of armies, too, as the Ameri- 
cans had pushed into areas assigned to other powers and had 
to withdraw. When the western Allies sent forces to Berlin in 
July, there was further confusion and a debate with the Soviets 
on the system of supplying the capital with food. The Allied 
Control Council was officially set up on June 5, but the zone 
commanders were not yet in working contact widi each other. 
What measure of coordination had existed in the west came to 
an end when SHAEF was dissolved shortly after the fighting 
stopped. 

When it did begin to operate, the four-power governing ma- 
chinery in Berlin proved remarkably complex and cumbersome. 
All the divisions, committees and "working parties” under the 
Control Council were organized on a quadripartite basis. Diffi- 
cult questions which could not be solved on the lower levels 
would run the gamut of hierarchy up to the Control Council 
and then, as often as not, be dropped or referred to the four 
governments for resolution. These difficulties, compounded by 
differing political and economic philosophies and by the lan- 
guage barrier, were unavoidable in such a system of four-power 
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administration, where each of the four had a veto. The system 
was inefficient, but it seemed to be the only practical alterna- 
tive to an outright split of Germany. And much unheralded but 
useful work was done by the Control Council in its day-to-day 
operations. 

Agreements on basic questions in the Allied Control Council 
were few and far between. The chief villain of the piece, ac- 
cording to many official American pronouncements, was France. 
The third monthly report of the U.S. Military Governor (Gen- 
eral Eisenhower) stated that "one of the difficulties encoun- 
tered during September {1945] was the unwillingness of the 
French authorities to agree to the establishment of the central 
German administrative machinery provided for in the Potsdam 
agreement as necessary to the treatment of Germany as a single 
economic unit.” This statement continued to appear in sub- 
sequent reports until the following April. By that time, an- 
noyance with the French was overshadowed by the deadlock 
between the Soviet Union and the Americans and British on 
economic questions. 

The French asked that the question of Germany’s western 
frontiers be settled before German central administrative agen- 
cies were put in charge of areas which might later be detached 
from Germany. If the latter step were taken, they felt that they 
would have lost their case before they had a chance to argue it. 
The Potsdam agreement provided for central German agencies, 
but France did not sign the agreement and was not bound by it. 
The French objection was not to economic unity but to German 
unity. They accepted the idea of central administration so long 
as it was in Allied and not in German hands, provided the Saar 
should be turned over to French administration. But the effect 
of their attitude was to block the work of the Control Council 
and the execution of the Potsdam agreements. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, professed a desire for 
central German agencies but opposed effective economic unity. 
Under a Soviet plan, put forward in April 1946, each zone com- 

I Military Government of Germany, Monthly Report of the Military Governor, 
U.S. Zone, No. 3, October 20, 1945, i. 
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mander would have the authority to set aside regulations of the 
central German agencies without prior approval of the Control 
Council. This meant a veto on economic unity. The Soviet zone 
was more nearly self-supporting, and the Russians were reluctant 
to surrender its resources to help out the western zones. They 
apparently did not want economic unity so long as they were 
able to take goods from their zone and would get reparation 
deliveries from the western zones as well. American plans for 
effective central German agencies, for currency and banking 
reform, and for a common import-export program for Germany 
as a whole, had to be given up. 

Failure to achieve agreement on basic principles in the Con- 
trol Council led to divergent practices in the four zones. From 
the start, each zone commander took unilateral action in his 
zone, and was indeed forced to do so in order to avoid stagna- 
tion and breakdown. The result was the creation of four Ger- 
manies, each with a different political structure and each a field 
of experimentation for differing economic and social policies. 

Military government in the American zone, carried on under 
the directive JCS 1067 and the Potsdam principles, was charac- 
terized by many shortcomings: untrained and constantly chang- 
ing personnel, slowness in getting rid of Nazis, failure to un- 
derstand social and cultural problems. Nevertheless, of all the 
four zones, the American showed the most progress in what 
might be called political rehabilitation. Where the Russians 
worked toward a system of one-party rule and the British and 
French, at first, kept the reins of government in their own 
hands, the Americans set about building a system of govern- 
ment by Germans, first on the local level, then in the three 
Lander (Bavaria, Wiirttemberg-Baden, Great Hesse), and 
finally in a rudimentary central government at Stuttgart for the 
whole zone. Elections were held for Land assemblies, and each 
adopted a democratic constitution which was approved by popu- 
lar referendum. The process of turning over governmental func- 
tions to the Germans themselves was stimulated partly by the 
American desire to reduce the occupation force, but it was also 
based on the idea that the best way to get the Germans on the 
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road to a democratic system was to give them some actual ex- 
perience in democratic practices. Incidentally, the holding o£ 
elections proved the strength of the conservative Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (Christian Social Union in Bavaria) in the Amer- 
ican zone. It came out first in the elections, followed by the 
Social Democrats and, much farther behind, the Communists. 

In economic affairs, administration of the U.S. zone presented 
some virtually insoluble problems. This was a part of Germany 
which did not support itself in foodstuffs and for whose indus- 
tries coal and other materials had to be brought in. In the ab- 
sence of an inter-zonal flow of goods, the zone had to be sup- 
ported by the American taxpayers, at a rate of about $200,- 
000,000 a year. The American desire for economic unity had 
very practical reasons behind it. 

In the other zones each of the occupying powers, its policies 
also guided by its political aims and its economic needs, went its 
own way. The British, holding the Ruhr, had the principal 
source of Germany’s wealth and power, but the area depended 
on coal, and the Ruhr mines were not producing enough coal; 
there was not enough food for the miners, and there were not 
enough miners. The British had to feed their zone from outside, 
at a cost in precious dollars higher than that of maintaining the 
less populous and less industrial American zone. Politically, the 
Germans at first had less freedom in the British than in the U.S. 
zone. When elections were held, the Social Democrats came out 
ahead; the British appeared to be grooming their leader, Kurt 
Schumacher, for a prominent role in an eventually united Ger- 
many. The Christian Democrats proved almost as strong, while 
the Communists did poorly, with less than 10 percent of the 
votes. 

Although the British announced their intention of nationaliz- 
ing the iron and steel industries in their zone, the tendency of 
both Americans and British was not to undertake fundamental 
economic and social reforms, leaving that for eventual decision 
by the Germans. In the Soviet zone, on the other hand, measures 
were immediately taken to break up and distribute large landed 
estates and to expropriate large industrial enterprises. The 
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power of elements which might have opposed Soviet and Com- 
munist policies was thus broken. The Russians hoped that the 
Cerman Communists would prove strong enough to take over 
political control. When that plan did not work out, they forced 
a merger of the Communists and Social Democrats into a new 
Socialist Unity Party in which the numerically inferior Commu- 
nists were the more dynamic and thus the do min ant- element. 
Even this combined party, with official backing, could not get 
more than a bare majority in the elections held in the summer of 
1946 in the Soviet zone. These elections attested the unpopu- 
larity of the Russian occupation, for despite the social reforms 
the Russians could not win many friends so long as their army 
was removing industries to Russia and was living off the land. 

3. Poland and Eastern Germany 

In the American wartime planning for the administration of 
Germany in the occupation period, one understandable error 
was to consider that country within its 1919-1938 frontiers. The 
agricultural areas in the east, it was assumed, would be essential 
for feeding Germany. While Poland might, and probably 
would, get some German territory in the peace settlement, that 
would come after the occupation. Then, at Potsdam, the United 
States agreed to the assignment to Polish administration of a 
large part of eastern Germany. This meant not only the loss 
of Germany’s breadbasket, but also the addition of millions of 
destitute refugees from that area to the population of truncated 
Germany. It made the economic problem in Germany, even 
taking the country as a unit, immeasurably more difficult. The 
Morgenthau approach certainly made little sense after that de- 
cision, unless it were accepted that the Germans would be al- 
lowed to starve or would live on charity. 

At Yalta the Curzon line was accepted as the eastern frontier 
of Poland. To compensate for the loss of predominantly non- 
Polish territory to Russia, Poland was promised "substantial ac- 
cessions of territory in the north and west,” at the expense of 
Germany. The United States and Great Britain were ready to 
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concede Poland’s claim to East Prussia and to the greater part 
of German Upper Silesia, including its industrial area. Cession 
of East Prussia, though inhabited by Germans, would eliminate 
the Corridor, the issue on which the war had started, while the 
ethnic and economic arguments for uniting the entire Upper 
Silesian industrial area under Poland were strong. These acces- 
sions of territory were about all that the Polish Government in 
London had asked for. However, the Soviet-sponsored Polish 
group, which had been established at Lublin in Poland, pro- 
claimed Poland’s right to all territory up to the Oder and the 
western Neisse as "ancient Slavic lands’’ seized by the Germans 
centuries ago. Possession of this territory, it could be foreseen, 
would be no unmixed blessing for Poland. It would be a terra 
irredenta which could never be forgotten in Germany, whether 
the millions of German inhabitants remained or were expelled. 
To hold it, Poland would be absolutely dependent on Russian 
support; and there would always be an opportunity for Russia 
once again to join hands with Germany at the expense of 
Poland. 

Although the French were not invited to Potsdam, Polish rep- 
resentatives came, at the insistence of Russia, to press their 
claims to the Oder-Neisse line. Poland could not wait, they said, 
for the future peace conference to fix the frontier. They argued 
that most of the German population had already fled from the 
areas in question, that it would be difficult to reorganize eco- 
nomic life unless they were given to Poland, and that the Red 
Army, lacking the necessary administrative personnel, had in 
fact turned them over to Polish administration. 

The American and British delegations felt they could not do 
much about this fait accompli, which Stalin insisted be recog- 
nized. The best compromise they could obtain was the stipula- 
tion that "the final delimitation of the western frontier of 
Poland should await the peace settlement.’’ Pending that settle- 
ment, Poland was to administer all German territory east of 
the Oder-Neisse line save the northern part of East Prussia. This 
latter area, including the city of Konigsberg, was to be placed 
under Soviet administration; the United States and Britain 
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promised to support the Soviet claim to it at the peace confer- 
ence. This promise placed the United States in a rather queer 
position unless it intended to recognize the Baltic states as 
Soviet republics. East Prussia was contiguous to the Soviet 
Union only if Lithuania, which the United States still recog- 
nized as an independent state, was considered a part of the 
Soviet Union. 

At Potsdam and subsequently in the Allied Control Coun- 
cil the United States agreed also to the mass transfer of 
Germans from Poland and from the areas placed under 
Polish administration, as well as from Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. German minorities in eastern Europe had been a source of 
international friction before the war; they had been used by 
the Nazis as instruments of aggression. During the war Hitler 
had moved masses of people all over Europe without regard to 
their welfare. Now Hitler’s methods were being used on the 
master race itself, on a grand scale. For this expulsion of Ger- 
mans involved over twelve million persons, including those 
who had already fled or been driven out: some nine million 
from Poland, two and one-half to three million from Czecho- 
slovakia, and one-half million from Hungary. It was one of 
the great mass movements of human history. 

When the Potsdam Conference met, the expulsion of Ger- 
mans from Poland and eastern Germany was already taking 
place, under appalling conditions. Acceptance of this shift of 
population was a corollary of the agreement on turning over 
areas of eastern Germany to Poland. Poles and Germans could 
not be expected to work together harmoniously. The United 
States and Great Britain, unable to do anything about it, agreed 
with the Russians that the transfer would "have to be under- 
taken,” contenting themselves with the qualifying provision, 
which they were unable to enforce, that "any transfers that take 
place should be efiFected in an orderly and humane manner.” 
Having taken this decision on Poland, the Potsdam conferees 
could hardly reject the Czechoslovak request to expel its Ger- 
man minority. No one cared to be placed in the role of defender 
of the Sudeten Germans, especially the British, in view of what 
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had happened in 1938. The figure of 500,000 to be transferred 
from Hungary seems to have been included almost by accident; 
the Hungarian Government, anxious to deport proved Nazis, 
had made no request for the transfer of the entire German 
minority. 

Moral considerations aside, the arrival of these hordes of 
penniless refugees greatly complicated the economic and social 
problems facing the occupation authorities in Germany. Under 
a decision taken by the Allied Control Council in November 
1945, 2,750,000 were to be settled in the Soviet zone, 1,500,000 
in the British, 3,000,000 in the American, and 150,000 in the 
French. This influx meant more mouths to feed. It meant greater 
population pressure. Despite war losses, the new rump Ger- 
many now had a population roughly equal to the 67 millions 
of the Germany of Versailles. 

Immediately after the Potsdam Conference Poland began to 
refer to the German areas placed under its administration, on 
which Poles transferred from east of the Curzon line were being 
settled, as "the liberated western districts.” Poland’s ratification 
of the United Nations Charter contained the express condition 
that the frontier "determined” at Potsdam should remain in- 
violate. A popular referendum, held throughout Poland in 
July 1946, produced an overwhelming vote in favor of the in- 
corporation of the new area into Poland. So far as the Polish 
Government was concerned, the Potsdam boundary was final. 
And, in fact, the Potsdam decisions represented a de facto terri- 
torial settlement which it would be most difficult for any future 
peace conference to reverse. For more than a year the United 
States said nothing to indicate that it had any intention of try- 
ing to reverse it. 

The Russians, at Potsdam, were in a strong tactical position, 
for it became apparent, toward the end of the conference, that 
they were willing to let it end without an agreement. The 
Americans, while they had taken a strong line, were not pre- 
pared to let the conference collapse; to obtain the final agree- 
ment they had to accept some points, such as these arrange- 
ments on eastern Germany, for which they had no liking. 
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4. France and Western Germany 

The amputation of territory in the east, said President de 
Gaulle after the Potsdam settlement, had turned the current 
of German vitality westward and made particularly urgent a 
counter-balancing settlement in the west. Understandably ob- 
sessed with the idea of security, France found no willingness on 
the part of the Big Three to give a sympathetic hearing to 
French views on the disposition of the Rhineland, the Ruhr and 
the Saar. De Gaulle and Bidault discussed the question with 
Secretary Byrnes in August 1945. When Bidault brought it up 
again at the Council of Foreign Ministers at London in Septem- 
ber, he was told to pursue it through regular diplomatic chan- 
nels. Couve de Murville visited London and Washington later 
in the year. He received a respectful hearing but no support for 
the French demands. 

What were the French demands.? Briefly, France wanted to 
separate the Saar, the Rhineland and the Ruhr from Germany. 
The Saar would be annexed, or at least incorporated into the 
French economy. The Rhineland, from the Swiss to the Nether- 
lands frontier, would be a separate state under permanent 
French occupation. The Ruhr would be placed under an inter- 
national regime, with its industries largely in French, Belgian 
and Dutch hands and German ownership excluded. French 
concern with the Rhineland was military and political; with the 
Saar, economic; with the Ruhr, a combination of all three. 

The United States and Great Britain did not think much of 
the French proposals, but they had not yet finally determined 
their own policies on western Germany. They put the French 
off, giving them no encouragement, but no definite refusal, and 
telling them that such questions should await the peace settle- 
ment. The Soviet Government kept silent on the subject. One 
of the few diplomatic weapons the French had for obtaining 
recognition of their views was to hold up the work of the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin by the exercise of their veto. They 
held it up most effectively, preventing the establishment of 
central German agencies as agreed at Potsdam, but they did not 
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succeed in forcing the other powers to settle the question of 
western Germany. 

None of the other tliree powers favored the splitting off from 
Germany of large German-populated areas in the west. There 
was no separatist feeling in the Rhineland, as the French dis- 
covered after the first World War and were discovering again. 
German nationalism and militarism would undoubtedly thrive 
in the atmosphere created by loss of the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land. Starvation and economic disaster would be the fate of the 
rest of Germany if left to support a large population without 
the resources of the Ruhr, the Saar, or Silesia. The French did 
not deny the validity of some of these arguments. They merely 
said that it was not worth taking the chance of allowing Ger- 
many to recover its strength. They put no faith in the idea of 
educating the Germans to be peaceful, and were skeptical of 
the value of political guarantees against German aggression. 
So long as Germany, more populous than France, possessed the 
coal and iron of the Ruhr and the strategic position of the left 
bank of the Rhine, Germany would be a menace. France needed 
physical guarantees. France, not Germany, should become the 
leading industrial power of western Europe, and this shift of 
power could be made certain only by territorial changes. 

The French policy in Germany was unanimously approved by 
the Constituent Assembly in January 1946. On this issue de 
Gaulle, the MRP and the Communists stood shoulder to shoul- 
der. The policy was popular in France, but the fact remained 
that it was not successful. The Socialists, the third element in 
the governing coalition, began to advocate a less intransigent 
and nationalistic policy which might stand some chance of 
acceptance by Britain and America. Socialist leader Felix Gouin, 
who was chosen president on de Gaulle’s resignation, proposed 
international control of the Saar, Rhineland and Ruhr without 
a change of sovereignty. Leon Blum argued for a practical 
rather than a doctrinaire nationalist approach to the problem. 
Gouin’s policy was a part of his plan for an Anglo-French al- 
liance, which was scarcely possible so long as the two countries 
were far apart on German questions. 
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The Socialist defection did not change the official French 
policy, which Bidault presented to the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in Paris in May 1946, at the conclusion of the harrowing 
and unsuccessful talks on the Italian peace treaty. Not even 
a full exchange of views took place in the two days which the 
Council allotted to a “preliminary” discussion of German prob- 
lems. France’s only crumb of satisfaction came from the British. 
Bevin, reporting to Parliament on the session, said that he could 
not, at Paris, agree to the separation of any part of Germany 
without going into the subject of Germany’s frontiers as a 
whole. However, “in any final settlement His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ... do favor the transfer of the Saar to the French.” ® 

The French Communists were vociferous in advocating the 
separation of the Ruhr from Germany. The German Commu- 
nists, on the other hand, were taking up the cry of German 
unity (except for the eastern provinces). Where did Moscow 
stand } It stood, the world learned on July 9, on the side of the 
unity of Germany, much to the discomfiture of the French Com- 
munist Party and also of Bidault, who had been most concilia- 
tory toward Russia. In a statement to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, Molotov remarked that it had become fashionable 
to talk about separation of the Ruhr from Germany ; but with- 
out the Ruhr, he said, Germany could not exist as an inde- 
pendent and viable state. If some part of Germany, by pleb- 
iscite, should choose to become separated, that was another 
matter. The Soviet Union would not oppose self-determination. 
This qualification was no consolation to the French, who knew 
well enough that the inhabitants of the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
were not longing for independence. 

In the face of opposition from all three powers, France began 
to waver. There was no outward acceptance of the Socialist 
point of view, but less was said about the Rhineland, and more 
emphasis was placed on the economic as distinguished from the 
political separation of the Ruhr from Germany. One of the 
government’s main problems, after its long campaign of propa- 

^Parliamentary Debat es^ House of Commons {Weekly Hansard) ^ June 4, 1946, 
1852. 
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ganda for the official policy, was to convince the French public 
that there were other ways of achieving security. The Commu- 
nists managed to explain Molotov’s speech to their own satis- 
faction, but the MRP leaders were not eager to admit failure. 
To ease the situation for Bidault and the non-Communist ele- 
ments in France, Britain and the United States talked of the 
possibility of a special international economic regime for the 
Ruhr,® and promised to meet French views on the Saar. In his 
Stuttgart speech of September 6, 1946, Byrnes followed Bevin’s 
lead in stating that the United States "did not feel that it could 
deny to France ... its claim to the Saar territory.’’ 

The French, meanwhile, were preparing the ground for tak- 
ing over the Saar, which was in their occupation zone. They 
organized mass demonstrations of loyalty to France. They won 
some support by introducing special food rations and driving 
home the idea that by cutting loose from Germany the Saar 
would avoid the payment of reparation and the economic chaos 
engulfing the Reich. 

In July 1946 the French added to the Saar administrative area 
two rural Rhineland districts containing some 79 communities. 
In December they set up a customs barrier between the Saar 
and the rest of Germany. Still, without the agreement of other 
powers, France would not have the right to use all the Saar coal, 
which French industry needed so badly. Like Ruhr coal, that of 
the Saar was allocated to liberated countries by the European 
Coal Organization. 'The French awaited the Moscow Confer- 
ence on Germany with the hope of clearing the last barrier — 
the absence of Soviet approval — ^to the integration of the Saar 
in the French economy. 

The Reparation Tangle 

A separate section of the Potsdam agreement dealt with repa- 
ration, a subject which was in many ways the touchstone of 
Allied economic policy in Germany. Here, despite general ac- 

• Bevin said on June 4 that he believed the Ruhr should become "a separate 
province under international control, to be fitted ultimately into a federal 
Germany" {loc. tit.). 
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ceptance of the principle that Germany must pay at least partial 
compensation for the immense havoc wrought in Allied nations, 
there was a fundamental difference of approach. The Russians 
were interested in getting from Germany as much as possible 
as soon as possible. The United States and Great Britain, recall- 
ing the experience of the Versailles reparation settlement, were 
skeptical as to how much could be extracted from defeated 
Germany. Any reparation program, they felt, should be judged 
by its effect on their own economic interests and on general 
economic conditions in Europe, as well as in Germany itself. 
They did not want to subscribe to any settlement which would 
throw back on them the burden of financing German reparation 
to other countries. And they saw the danger of allowing Ger- 
many to build up its industries just to pay reparation from cur- 
rent production for a limited period. 

At the Yalta Conference, where it was agreed that Germany 
should compensate "to the greatest extent possible” for damage 
done, the Soviet Government proposed $20 billion as the sum 
to be paid, half of it to the U.S.S.R., in capital equipment, ex- 
ternal assets, current production, and labor. President Roosevelt 
accepted this proposal "as a basis for discussion” by the tri- 
partite Reparation Commission which was to meet in Moscow. 
The British, more cautious, attached a written reservation. The 
Commission agreed that it was not possible to specify a fixed 
amount to be paid by Germany, and that the shares of receiving 
nations should be fixed in percentages, not in dollars or fixed 
quantities of goods. That was about as far as agreement went 
at Moscow. The Commission never really came to grips with 
the problem. 

At Potsdam a new approach was adopted. Germany would 
pay reparation in the form of such industrial capital equipment 
as was unnecessary for its peacetime economy, and in German 
assets abroad. The Soviet and Polish share would be taken from 
the Soviet zone of Germany, the shares of other Allied nations 
from the western zones. The Soviet Union would get, in addi- 
tion, 25 percent of the equipment removed from the western 
zones, paying for 15 percent in food, coal, oil and other prod- 
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ucts and receiving the remaining 10 percent without payment. 
The western powers renounced claims to German assets in the 
former Axis satellites in eastern Europe and in the Soviet zone 
of Austria, while the U.S.S.R. renounced claims to German 
assets in other foreign countries. 

Having failed to agree on a general program for reparation 
from Germany as a whole, the Big Three took the simpler 
course of handling it on a zonal basis. This had definite advan- 
tages from the American viewpoint. The Soviet Union was 
already taking what it wanted from its zone and from the 
Balkan satellites, and the western powers had been unable to 
do anything about it. The agreement was an acceptance of ac- 
complished facts. At the same time, Soviet claims to German 
assets elsewhere were eliminated, and Soviet claims to equip- 
ment from western Germany were limited to a fixed percentage; 
the goods to be received in return should ease the economic 
difficulties in western Germany, while opening up economic 
relations between eastern and western Europe. The transfer of 
capital equipment from Germany to Allied countries, it was 
hoped, would hasten reconstraction in those countries. Finally, 
no provision was made for reparation from current production, 
for which the Soviets had pressed at Yalta, although the 
arrangement for deliveries by the Soviets of potash and other 
goods which could only come from eastern Germany could be 
taken as opening up the question. 

The immediate task set by the Potsdam agreement, and one 
that was supposed to be completed in six months, was the deter- 
mination of how much plant and production were to be allowed 
to Germany to meet its peacetime needs. The Plan for Repara- 
tions and the Level of Postwar German Economy was finally 
agreed upon at the end of March, 1946. This "Level of Indus- 
try” agreement, as it came to be known, allowed Germany an 
industrial capacity roughly 50 to 55 percent of the 1938 level, 
and somewhit below that of 1932, at the bottom of the depres- 
sion. Certain industries essential to war production, like alumi- 
num, synthetic gasoline, and ball bearings, were to be elimi- 
nated. For producers’ goods industries the average permitted 
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capacity was 40 percent, for consumers’ goods 75 percent. Steel 
was the key item. Germany was allowed a capacity of 7.5 mil- 
lion tons per year, and a production of 5.8 million tons. This 
compared with a production of 18 million tons in 1929. Britain 
argued consistently for a higher figure, on the ground that Ger- 
many must be made to sustain itself by its own production. 
The Soviets favored a lower figure, principally because they 
wanted a maximum in reparation. The United States also fa- 
vored a lower figure, chiefly as a security measure. The agree- 
ment was, according to an American source, an effort "to strike 
a balance between the requirements of economic disarmament 
and of self-support.^® 

In the meantime an 18-nation conference on reparation was 
held in Paris to determine the shares of claimant countries in 
the equipment to be taken from the western zones of Germany, 
not including the 25 percent scheduled for delivery to the 
U.S.S.R. Participating were the United States, Great Britain, 
the British Dominions, and all the European Allied states ex- 
cept Russia and Poland. No fixed amounts were set, only per- 
centage shares. The total amount was a matter for decision by 
the Allied Control Council in Berlin. The United States was 
successful in keeping out of the final agreement reference to 
current production as a source of reparation. Yet the Final Act 
did provide that the agreement to consider the allotted shares 
of capital equipment as covering all claims against Germany 
was without prejudice to "the right which each signatory gov- 
ernment may have with respect to the final settlement of repara- 
tion.” Twelve nations signed a resolution requesting that exist- 
ing stocks and current production not be excluded as sources of 
reparation. They all had large claims, totalling billions, and 
were not happy about receiving only second-hand industrial 
equipment of doubtful value in as yet unknown quantities. 

The Paris agreement established an Inter-Allied Reparations 
Agency, with its seat in Brussels, to allocate specific items as 
they were made available by the Allied authorities in Germany. 

Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.), A Year of Potsdam 
(Berlin, 1946), 23. 
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Throughout 1946 the Agency had little to do, owing to the 
bogging down of the whole reparation program. One hundred 
twenty-two plants (mostly war plants and aircraft factories) 
and 227 German ships were assigned to the Agency; it allocated 
to member nations all the shipping and thirty-one of the plants, 
but actual deliveries from Germany amounted to only 20 per- 
cent of the total allocation. The Agency sent a series of re- 
minders to the four powers that the program was getting no- 
where. 

The Potsdam decisions on reparation broke down largely 
because other clauses of the Potsdam agreement, notably the 
provision for the treatment of Germany as an economic unit, 
were not observed. The Level of Industry agreement was based 
on five principles, which were not necessarily consistent with 
each other; (i) industrial disarmament of Germany, (2) pay- 
ment of reparation, (3) development of agriculture and peace- 
ful industries, (4) maintenance of living standards not above 
the European average, and (5) retention in Germany, after 
payment of reparation, of sufficient resources to enable her to 
maintain herself without external assistance. It was also condi- 
tioned by the express assumption that Germany, between the 
Oder-Neisse line and the existing western boundaries, would 
be treated as an economic unit. 

The western powers expected the Russians to supply food 
and other commodities to the western zones. They waited in 
vain. Moreover, the Russians proceeded to take both capital 
equipment and currently produced goods from their zone, with- 
out reference to the Allied Control Council, though this was 
not in accord with the British and American interpretation of 
the Potsdam agreement that payment for imports, considering 
Germany as a whole, should have priority. Several times the 
Soviet representatives refused to discuss the treatment of Ger- 
many as an economic unit and the establishment of a common 
import-export program for all Germany. They also indicated 
that they did not regard the Potsdam agreement as the final 
word on reparation. This attitude led General Clay, U.S. Dep- 
uty Military Governor in Germany, in May 1946, to suspend 
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the dismantling of plants in the American zone for reparation. 
This policy was tacitly followed by the British and French, and 
the execution of the Potsdam reparation program came to a 
halt. 

Molotov, speaking to the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
July, went back to the Russia’s $10 billion claim put forward 
by Stalin at Yalta, alleging that President Roosevelt had agreed 
to it. The Soviet Union had not given up its demand for rep- 
aration from current German production. Byrnes and Bevin 
took their stand on Potsdam. The question seemed hopelessly 
deadlocked. 

The deadlock did not mean that the Allied powers were not 
getting any material benefits from their victory. The Soviets 
had removed factories and goods from their zone. The French 
had done likewise. Soviet-organized commercial companies had 
taken over certain plants in the Soviet zone. The German navy 
and merchant fleet had been divided among the Allies. German 
external assets, except in certain neutral countries which would 
not give them up, had been seized. German patents had been 
made available. All the occupying powers were making use of 
German scientists and were benefitting from the labor of 
prisoners of war. 

6. German Economy and European Recovery 

While the wrangling over reparation deliveries and over 
economic unity went on, Germany was sinking into an eco- 
nomic morass. Production was nowhere near even the low levels 
set in the Level of Industry agreement. There was too much 
currency and not enough goods. The food rations were below 
the minimum for sustaining life, health, and the incentive to 
work. There was no question that Germany was reduced to 
impotence. Had that been the sole purpose of the victors, the 
occupation could be counted a success. But Germany had be- 
come a kind of plague-spot. Two facts emerged clearly. First, 
German stagnation was delaying the recovery of Europe; only 
Communism would benefit from that state of affairs. Second, 
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British and American taxpayers were paying at the rate of over 
half a billion dollars annually to keep the British and American 
zones going. 

Germany lay in the heart of Europe. German rivers and rail- 
ways were the arteries of the economic life of the continent. 
The coal of the Ruhr, before tlie war, supplied many countries 
besides Germany. German machinery was installed in mines and 
factories ail over the continent. The energy and skills of the 
German people had long been important factors in Europe’s 
productive capacity, and trade with Germany was essential to 
the prosperity of both western and eastern Europe. 

While Germany’s central economic position in the prewar 
period was universally recognized, there was much difference 
of opinion within and among the Allied nations concerning the 
position Germany should be allowed to have in the future. 
American policy, in 1944 and 1945, tended to subscribe to the 
thesis that, in the interest of security and of reparation to Allied 
countries, the role of Germany should be greatly diminished. 
Economic power, after all, had helped Germany to dominate 
other nations and to conquer all of Europe. The FEA program 
envisaged a redistribution of industrial power in Europe through 
the relocation of German plants in France, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia and elsewhere. 

The Level of Industry agreement of March 1946 was based 
on this general approach. In practice it did not produce the 
desired results. The Potsdam and Paris agreements on repara- 
tion assigned only a limited amount of German industrial equip- 
ment to the countries of western Europe which were expected 
to replace Germany as a source of goods. Moreover, few fac- 
tories were actually removed owing to the breakdown of the 
Potsdam agreements, and the value of transplanted German 
factories in new locations had been overestimated. Finally, the 
facts of geography remained unchanged. Germany was still in 
the center of Europe. 

The policy of de-industrialization of Germany, especially in 
such industries as steel, had never had unqualified Allied accept- 
ance. There was, indeed, a certain air of unreality in the atten- 
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tion given to economic disarmament The Ruhr had become a 
symbol of military power, since in two world wars it had been 
Germany’s arsenal. Whether it would still have the same im- 
portance in the atomic age was open to doubt. Moreover, the 
proposals being made on control and inspection in connection 
with atomic energy indicated an approach to a solution to the 
problem of security which would avoid the necessity of de- 
industrialization. 

The British, interested in rapid recovery in Europe, and in 
taking from the back of the British taxpayer the burden of 
supporting a deficit area in Germany, never liked the Level of 
Industry plan. The influential London Economist, which called 
Potsdam '*a mixture of political revenge and economic folly,” 
had inveighed against the restrictive policy from its inception. 
In Holland, Belgium, and Denmark, practical considerations 
led to demands for an increase in German production and 
German trade. The Low Countries wished to recover for their 
ports the valuable transit traffic on which their prosperity de- 
pended. Premier Schermerhorn of the Netherlands stated that, 
since Germany was normally his country’s principal customer, 
de-industrialization would be disastrous. Early in 1946 the small 
western European nations, through the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe, urged the diversion of more Ruhr coal 
to the production in Germany of soda ash and caustic soda, 
which they needed urgently, but they received a negative an- 
swer from the Allied Control Council. The European Central 
Inland Transport Organization inquired as to the possibility of 
the manufacture of transport equipment in Germany, a certain 
amount of production to be allocated to Allied countries. The 
Control Council replied, in effect, that Germany should not be 
considered the workshop of Europe. 

In American circles there was increasing support for the 
point of view that European recovery was dependent on stim- 
ulating production, in Germany as in other countries, and in 
breaking down the barriers within Germany, between western 
and eastern Europe, and between Germany and the rest of 
Europe. The German economy, under that theory, should be in- 
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tegrated with, not isolated from, that of Europe and the world. 
By insisting that German trade be conducted on a multilateral, 
nondiscriminatory basis, the Allies could prevent Germany from 
using trade as a means of dominating smaller nations. Certain 
controls on key industries could be maintained, but the chief 
reliance for security against German aggression would be placed 
on eifective political guarantees. 

The increasing tendency of American officials to think in 
terms of making Germany a going concern, to stress the recon- 
struction clauses of the Potsdam agreement, rather than de- 
industrialization and reparation, lay behind the intensified ef- 
forts made during the spring and summer of 1946 to obtain 
economic unity, although the more immediate motive was to 
reduce the cost of supplying the American zone from the United 
States. Admittedly, the low level of German economy was due 
not to Potsdam or the Level of Industry agreement, but chiefly 
to shortages of food and coal and to the failure to unify the 
country economically. American policy held to the Potsdam de- 
cisions as providing the means of reviving German production 
to the point where the country could subsist without outside 
aid.^* But if other powers were going to ignore key points of 
the Potsdam agreement and thus make it impossible to achieve 
this aim, the United States would review its position. The pro- 
posal to establish six central administrative agencies, put for- 
ward by the United States in April 1946, called for the sharing 
of German resources among the four zones, the consolidation 
of export-import programs, an agreed program of industrial 
production, and coordination of transportation, communications 
and financial policies. Since it envisaged also the breaking down 
of the zonal authorities, a proposal not acceptable to the Rus- 
sians, the American plan was stillborn. 

This situation led Secretary Byrnes, on July ii, 1946, to make 
his offer, "as a last resort,” to join the American zone economi- 
cally with any other zone. The offer would remain open to any 

Statement by the Department of State, December 12, 1945 (United States 
Economic Policy toward Germany, Washington, 1946, 93-104); Military Gov- 
ernment of Germany, Central German Agencies, Special Report of the Military 
Governor, U.S. Zone, May 1946. 
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of the occupying powers which did not choose to accept it im- 
mediately. “We cannot continue to administer Germany in four 
airtight compartments,” Byrnes told the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. "The continuation of the present situation will result 
in inflation and economic paralysis. It will result in increased 
costs to the occupying powers and unnecessary suffering to the 
German people. . . We feel it our duty to exhaust every effort 
to secure the cooperation of the occupying powers in administer- 
ing Germany as an economic unit.” 

Britain was receptive to the Byrnes proposal, accepted it in 
principle, and later negotiated a formal agreement for the eco- 
nomic fusion of the British and American zones.*® Already func- 
tioning in many fields, it formally went into effect on January i, 
1947. The Soviet Government did not accept it, and criticized 
the British-American merger as a step designed to divide Ger- 
many, not a contribution to German unity. France also de- 
clined, on the ground that four-power cooperation should be 
maintained in Germany. The French were not willing to antag- 
onize the Soviet Union by accepting a fusion with the American 
and British zones, thus forming a solid western bloc and split- 
ting Germany into two parts. The arrangement did have politi- 
cal aspects, for it put the western powers in a better bargaining 
position with the Russians. It gave them a chance to organize 
western Germany and make it self-sustaining in three years, a 
possible attraction to eastern Germany. 

7. Keeping Germany Disarmed, 

For all the Allied nations, the quest for security was a major 
factor in determining their views and policies on Germany. 
Security considerations were the principal basis for some of the 
intransigent attitudes on political questions which made Allied 
agreement so difficult. In other cases, they served as a conveni- 
ent pretext. The bearing of security on economic policies was 

United States Economic Policy Toward Germany, 149. 

Text of "Memorandum of Agreement," December 2, 1946, in Department of 
State, Bulletin, XV, December 15, 1946, 1102-1104. 
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partly responsible for the muddle at which economic affairs in 
Germany had arrived. 

The United States had taken the lead in forming a world 
security organization. It had accepted responsibilities in Ger- 
many. Yet uncertainty persisted in Europe over American stay- 
ing power and willingness to make precise long-term commit- 
ments. American military forces in Europe were melting away 
with astonishing speed. In January 1946, American soldiers en- 
gaged in public demonstrations, proclaiming their desire to go 
home. Some nations, such as France and Britain, seem to have 
feared an early American withdrawal from responsibilities in 
Europe. The Soviet Government seems to have hoped for such 
a withdrawal. To put an end to any uncertainty on this point, 
and to remove the excuse for unilateral acts taken in the name 
of security. Secretary Byrnes put forward the idea of a long- 
term four-power treaty to enforce German disarmament. He 
had mentioned it to Stalin and Molotov in Moscow in Decem- 
ber 1945 and believed he had their acceptance in principle. 
Having obtained bipartisan support for it in Washington, he 
submitted his Draft Treaty on the Disarmament and Demili- 
tarization of Germany to the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Paris in April 1946. 

This was a revolutionary step in American foreign policy. It 
was a commitment such as France had asked for in 1919 but 
not obtained. It was an American guarantee against German 
aggression for a period of 25 years. It implied, as Bevin later 
said to the House of Commons, "the acceptance on the part of 
the United States of obligations . . . whidh will . . . bring im- 
mense relief to millions of toilers throughout Europe.” Byrnes 
regarded it as a fimdamental attack upon the German problem. 
He was, therefore, greatly disappointed to see the proposal sub- 
jected to bitter denunciation by Molotov and given a cool recep- 
tion by the French. 

There was considerable talking at cross purposes, partly the 
consequence of the way in which the treaty had been drafted 
and presented. The Russians seem to have expected a mutual 

speech of June 4, 1946 (lac. cit.). 
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assistance pact; when they were presented with a treaty on dis- 
armament, they questioned the motives behind it. Molotov 
pointed to the existing agreements on disarmament, the declara- 
tion of June 5, 1945, and the Potsdam decisions, which he said 
had not been carried out in the western zones, and asked why a 
25-year treaty was necessary when the Allies were already 
pledged to disarm Germany. Molotov seized on the reference 
to the termination of the Allied occupation as a proposal to end 
it at an early date "irrespective of the fulfillment of reparation 
deliveries,” and to substitute for it an inadequate treaty. 

Byrnes pointed out that a treaty to guarantee German dis- 
armament, and enforce it through a control system, was better 
than a mutual assistance pact. He said the treaty was a supple- 
ment to existing agreements on disarmament, not an attempt 
to by-pass them. He gave assurances that the United States was 
prepared to occupy Germany as long as necessary and to exer- 
cise strict control to guarantee disarmament for 25 years there- 
after, or for 40 years if the other powers wished. The Soviet 
objections, he said, were on points the treaty was not designed 
to cover. These explanations did not change the Soviet attitude. 

The discussion of the American draft treaty in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers included charges by the Soviet Delegation 
that the western powers, especially Britain, had not disarmed 
all the German forces in their zones. On the other hand, the 
British had information to the effect that German factories in 
the Soviet zone were producing armaments. Bevin offered to 
let observers go into the British zone and see for themselves the 
baselessness of the Soviet charges. Byrnes then had General 
Clay request the Allied Control Council to appoint a four-power 
commission to go into every zone to investigate all phases of 
disarmament, including the production of war material. Owing 
to Soviet objections to such broad functions, the proposal was 
dropped. 

Later the Russians had a change of heart. In January 1947, 
four-power teams began a continuous program of inspecting 
war plants in all zones to determine progress toward the elimi- 
nation of Germany’s war potential. This was the sort of control 
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mechanism which the U.S. proposal envisaged for a 25-year 
period. If the Soviet objections to the treaty were based on mis- 
understandings, it might be given a more favorable reception 
at some later meeting of the Council on Foreign Ministers. If 
their real objections were to having such a treaty at all, or to 
having the United States committed to share in the control of 
Germany for a generation, undoubtedly they could continue to 
find pretexts for its rejection. 

8. Competition for Germany’s Favor 

The four Allied powers were agreed on the destruction of 
Germany’s war machine, the abolition of the Nazi Party, and 
the construction of a new political life in Germany. They 
agreed, at Potsdam, that the new political institutions should 
be democratic. In theory, the occupying powers would teach the 
Germans to be peace-loving and democratic, would eventually 
conclude peace with Germany, and would then withdraw. Even 
had there been no conscious policy on the part of the individual 
occupying powers to win over the Germans as actual or poten- 
tial allies, the fact that each introduced its own political con- 
ceptions into its zone inevitably brought about a measure of 
competition for Germany’s favor. 

It was known that German nationalists, and most Germans 
fitted that description, would grasp at the chance to play the 
Allies against each other and in that way to seek some role for 
Germany in the postwar world other than that of a defeated 
and impotent nation. The knowledge did not prevent the Soviet 
Union and the western powers, as relations between them 
worsened, from jockeying for position in Germany. It might 
not be correct to say that either side was trying to win Germany 
as a future partner in its own zone of influence, but certainly 
each side was intent on keeping Germany out of the zone of 
the other. 

Before they entered Germany the Russians had made their 
plans for political action in their zone. German Communist 
leaders had been in Moscow a long time, being groomed for 
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leadership. In June i945j before Potsdam, the Soviet authorities 
authorized the reestablishment of anti-fascist political parties 
and trade unions. Communists were chosen to fill key admin- 
istrative positions. After the formation of the Socialist Unity 
Party, although the Christian Democratic and Liberal parties 
were allowed to exist, all signs pointed in the direction of a 
one-party monopoly of political power. Did this mean that the 
Soviets were attempting to build a political machine that could 
take over control of all Germany when the occupation was 
over? The other occupying powers suspected that it did. 

In the other zones organized political activity started later. 
In the American zone, parties were at first banned under JCS 
1067. After Potsdam, they were allowed first on the local, then 
on the Land, or state, level. While the Russians seemed to be 
organizing a political system designed to function in a central- 
ized Germany, the Americans emphasized the individuality of 
the Lander as the basic units of a future federalized Germany. 
In the states of the American zone, a combination of Weimar 
and American constitutional democracy was developing. "Re- 
education” in the American zone aimed at replacing Nazi doc- 
trines with those of liberal democracy. The British, following 
similar lines in their zone, were also partial to the idea of a 
federal rather than a centralized Germany. 

As the time approached for the creation of a central German 
government and the conclusion of a peace treaty, increasing 
attention was paid to the German people and to German opin- 
ion in the calculations and pronouncements of the Allied pow- 
ers. The first clear statement of Soviet policy on Germany was 
Molotov’s statement of July 10, 1946, to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. Parts of it were directed to the German people as 
much as to his colleagues around the table. He spoke out against 
any "dismemberment” of Germany and against federalization. 
Also, he offered hope of a better economic life. Germany should 
not be "agrarianized,” he repeated several times. The peaceful 
industries of Germany should be given an opportunity to de- 
velop on a wider scale than that provided in the Level of In- 
dustry plan, subject only to necessary Allied control. This was a 
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complete reversal of previous Soviet policy on de-industrializa- 
tion. 

Emphasis on Molotov’s statement as an appeal to German 
opinion should not be too strong. Many of his points were di- 
rected toward strengthening the Soviet position, such as the 
proposal for four-power Allied control of the Ruhr industries 
and his insistence on reparation deliveries. Nevertheless, some 
of his remarks were intended for a German audience. The com- 
parable statement of American policy toward Germany, made 
two months later, was delivered directly to a German audience 
on German soil. 

In the first week of September, Secretary Byrnes left the bick- 
erings of the Paris Conference for a few days to take a trip 
into Germany. At Stuttgart, on September 6, he made a speech 
which was a landmark in the enunciation of American policy. 
While it did not set forth any new doctrines, its whole tone and 
content, as well as the circumstances in which it was delivered, 
indicated a fresh and more positive American approach. The 
Secretary told the Germans that they must realize that the basic 
cause of their suffering was the war which the Nazi dictatorship 
had brought upon the world; that they must do their part to 
repair the devastation caused by German militarism; and that 
some of the victims of Nazi aggression were worse off than 
they. At the same time, he directed attention to constructive 
effort for the future. 

The Potsdam agreements had broken down, Byrnes admitted; 
on vital questions the Allied Control Council was neither gov- 
erning Germany nor allowing Germany to govern itself. There- 
fore, the need for economic unity was urgent. The time had 
come, he said, when the zonal boundaries should be regarded 
as defining areas occupied only for security purposes; the zones 
should not be self-contained economic or political units. Ac- 
cording to the principles of Potsdam, said the Secretary, the 
German people were not to be denied the right to build up 
their industries for peaceful purposes. The United States would 
not agree to the taking of greater reparation than was agreed 
at Potsdam. If the Potsdam agreement was not going to be 
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observed, then the level of industry plan would have to be re- 
vised. Germany, Byrnes pointed out, was a part of Europe, and 
recovery in Europe would be "slow indeed if Germany, with 
her great resources of iron and coal, is turned into a poorhouse.” 

Turning to political affairs, the Secretary said that the time 
had come to give the German people primary responsibility for 
running their own affairs. The purpose of the occupation, he 
said, was not to maintain a prolonged foreign dictatorship. 
Without delay, the Allies should let the Germans know the 
essential terms of the peace settlement. Germany should have a 
democratic central government which could accept those terms, 
but not "a strong central government dominating the German 
people instead of being responsible to their democratic will.” 
It should be a national council composed of the chief officials 
of the several states or provinces established in the four zones. 
That council should undertake the preparation of a draft fed- 
eral constitution for Germany.^® 

On territorial questions Byrnes had further remarks pleasing 
to German ears. He recalled that, at Potsdam, certain areas had 
been placed under provisional Polish administration, then em- 
phasized that there had been no agreement to support at the 
peace settlement the cession of this particular area. The United 
States would support a revision of frontiers in Poland’s favor, 
but was not committed to acceptance of the Oder-Neisse line. 
The arguments for a more reasonable frontier were somewhat 
belated. They produced a strong anti-American reaction in Po- 
land. While German opinion was pleased, how the United 
States could undo the Potsdam "provisional” settlement was a 
question which found no ready answer. But Byrnes had at least 
forced the Russians to choose publicly between Germany and 
Poland on this issue. They chose Poland. 

As for the western frontiers, Byrnes matched Molotov’s state- 
ment on German unity, making an exception in the case of the 
Saar, which the United States "did not feel that it could deny” 

Byrnes developed this idea of federalism in a speech before the American Club 
in Baris on October 3, 1946, largely to reassure the French, who were not happy 
about the speech at Stuttgart (Department of State, Bulletin, XV, October 13, 
I94^» 665-668.) 
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to France. "So far as the United States is aware,” he said, "the 
people of the Ruhr and the Rhineland desire to remain united 
with the rest of Germany. And the United States is not going 
to oppose their desire.” The United States would not favor any 
controls that would subject those areas to "political domination 
or manipulation of outside powers.” This shaft was aimed not 
only at the French but also at the Russians, who wanted a share 
in Allied control over the Ruhr. 

The Stuttgart speech was a clarification of American policy 
which in many respects was long overdue. In a sense, it was a 
bid for influence in the future Germany, a countermove to 
Soviet policies aimed at eventual control of Germany. Per- 
haps the most important single sentence in the speech was 
the following: "It is not in the interest of the German people 
nor in the interest of world peace that Germany should become 
a pawn or a partner in a military struggle for power between 
the East and the West.” A political and economic struggle be- 
tween east and west was going on at that very time. As it be- 
came intensified, it was difficult for each participant to resist 
the temptation to seek in Germany, or in parts of Germany, 
support for its own position. 

p. Austria 

The three major Allies, at Moscow in 1943, agreed to the 
restoration of Austria as an independent, democratic state. This 
was a simple declaration of intent, with no indication of how it 
was to be done. Who would occupy Austria.? The Russian 
armies, in the autumn and winter of 1944, made the swiftest 
strides toward central Europe. Not until April, 1945, was the 
Soviet Government ready to discuss the division of Austria into 
zones of occupation. The assignment of zones in Austria and 
in Vienna and the arrangements for a four-power Allied Com- 
mission were then worked out in the European Advisory Com- 
mission. Negotiations were finally concluded in July; by that 
time the military forces of the Allies had been in occupation 
of different parts of Austria for several months, each in its 
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own way trying to bring some order out of the administrative 
and economic chaos which followed the collapse of the Nazi 
state. 

Austria’s position was anomalous. According to official Allied 
statements, it was the first victim of Nazi aggression, not an 
enemy nation. Yet for seven years Austria had been an integral 
part of Nazi Germany and had sent fighting men to all fronts; 
it had made no effective contribution to its own liberation. 
Austria had had no government-in-exile. Though calling it a 
"liberated” nation, the Allies had nevertheless decided to oc- 
cupy the country and to set up military control, just as they had 
in Germany. 

Soviet forces broke into Austria in April, 1945, and captured 
Vienna. Almost immediately came the surprise announcement 
that a provisional Austrian government had been formed in the 
capital. The Soviets, by setting up a similar regime in Hungary 
a few months before, had already shown that their policies in 
central Europe were concerned less with legal forms and con- 
ventions than with political opportunities. The Yalta Declara- 
tion on Liberated Europe had spoken of broadly representa- 
tive interim governments. This was such a government, said the 
Soviets. As a matter of fact, it was representative of the princi- 
pal anti-Nazi parties; the (Catholic) People’s Party, the Social 
Democrats, and the Communists. At its head was the veteran 
Socialist leader, Karl Renner. A Communist, significantly, held 
the Ministry of Interior. 

The western powers took no notice of the new government. 
They went ahead with their own plans for strictly military gov- 
ernment in their own zones. The assignment of zones in the 
four-power control agreement was as follows; Lower Austria 
and the Burgenland to the Russians, the Linz-Salzburg area to 
the Americans, Styria and Carinthia to the British, and Tyrol 
to the French (see map, p. 168). It was an unequal division. 
The Soviet zone, beside being the largest, contained important 
industries and the best agricultural land; the others contained 
mostly Alpine scenery, though the British zone was partly in- 
dustrial. 
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The Allied Commission for Austria did not hold its first 
meeting until September, 1945. In the intervening months the 
Allies had a taste of the difficulties involved in governing a 
country the size of North Carolina in four watertight compart- 
ments. The resources in the Soviet zone went chiefly to support 
the army of occupation, to the discomfiture of the Austrians. 
In the other zones it was impossible to get economic activity 
started or to provide enough food for the population without free 
movement of persons and goods throughout the country. The 
situation was complicated, particularly in the American zone, 
by the presence of hundreds of thousands of wandering dis- 
placed persons and refugees, who had somehow to be cared for. 

The military authorities in the American zone, under General 
Mark W. Clark, did what they could to carry out the basic 
policy directive issued by Washington.^® It stated that the poli- 
cies set forth in the Instrument of Unconditional Surrender of 
Germany were to be carried out "insofar as they are applicable 
in Austria.” Among the stated aims of American policy, which 
were to be urged on the other occupying powers, were the elimi- 
nation of Nazism, Pan-Germanism, militarism, "and other 
forces opposed to the democratic reconstitution of Austria”; 
the complete separation of Austria from Germany; the restora- 
tion of local government and the eventual establishment of an 
elected central government; the apprehension of war criminals; 
the care and repatriation of displaced persons; and the develop- 
ment of "a sound Austrian economy . . . not vitally dependent 
on German supplies, markets and technical and financial assist- 
ance.” 

American officials became convinced that the sooner admin- 
istration could be turned over to Austrians, on a national basis, 
the better would be the chances for the achievement of the 
American objectives. The Soviet Government had made such a 
proposal at Potsdam in July, 1945. The United States was ready 
to recognize the Renner government after it had undergone 
some changes following a congress of leaders from the western 

Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, October 28, 1945, 661-673. The directive 
was issued on June 27* 1945. 
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zones. One of those changes deprived the Communist Minister 
of the Interior of control over elections and over the police. 
In October the Allied Council declared the authority of the 
provisional government, "under the guidance and control of 
the Allied Council,” extended to the whole of Austria. One of 
its main duties would be to hold free elections. 

The national election held in all four zones on November 26, 
1945, was, so far as observers could judge, free and fair. It re- 
sulted in a crushing defeat for the Communists, who won but 
five percent of the votes. The conservative People’s Party came 
out first, with the Social Democrats not far behind. It may be 
doubted that the Soviet authorities expected such a decisive 
political setback. Apparently, a dozen years of native fascism, 
the Nazi regime and the war had not changed Austrian voting 
habits. The rural areas were still predominantly conservative 
and clerical; the capital was still a stronghold of Social Democ- 
racy. The distaste of the Austrians for the Soviet army of occu- 
pation undoubtedly was one of the main reasons for the poor 
showing of the Communists. 

The formation of a new Austrian government, under the 
People’s Party leader, Leopold Figl, introduced a new phase 
of the problem of Austria. Where previously the Russians had 
had a government that owed its existence to them, now they had 
to deal with a government which had a popular mandate. And 
they could not, as in Soviet-occupied Hungary, proceed to whit- 
tle away the position of the elected majority by the combined 
pressure of the Red Army and the local Communists. In Austria 
the Communists were not in the government; moreover, the 
Russians occupied but a portion of the country, and they were 
checked by the other powers represented on the Allied Council. 

For the western powers, on the other hand, the election and 
the advent of the Figl government created a more encouraging 
outlook. Vienna was the key point for control of the Danube 
basin. For the Russians, it would cap the structure they were 
trying to build. The western powers, if they were not to give up 
the entire Danubian area, would have to make their presence 
felt in Vienna. After November, 1945, the United States saw 
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as the best means of carrying on that struggle successfully the 
strengthening of the position of the Figl government, the re- 
duction of occupation forces, and the early conclusion of a 
treaty between the Allied powers and Austria terminating the 
occupation and formally establishing Austrian independence. 
As the Russians showed increasing favor to their satellite gov- 
ernments in eastern Europe, the United States showed more and 
more sympathy for Austria. 

The experience of the first Austrian Republic had shown that 
the country could not maintain its independence without politi- 
cal guarantees and economic help from outside. To survive, in 
the long run, it probably would require close association with 
some larger area such as Germany, as in the Anschluss period, 
or the Danube basin, as under the Habsburgs.^^ This was real- 
ized in Washington, but both alternatives had to be discarded 
for political reasons. Anschluss was ruled out by the Moscow 
decision of 1943. Association of Austria with other Danubian 
countries, now all under Soviet control, would mean its consign- 
ment to the Soviet bloc. Consequently, the only course left 
seemed to be to press for an independent Austria, freed from 
foreign control, while realizing that the preservation of that 
independence might require continuing American political and 
economic commitments. 

If the long-term future of an independent Austria was dubi- 
ous, the immediate future of occupied Austria seemed almost 
hopeless. There was not enough food. At one point in the win- 
ter of 1945-46 the ration was as low as 900 calories in some 
parts of the country. Goods still did not flow freely between 
zones. The military authorities supplied some relief, then an 
urgent appeal was made to UNRRA, which inaugurated a pro- 
gram of $117,300,000 worth of supplies during 1946. A large 
part of the Austrian budget went to pay the costs of occupation, 
most of which went to the Soviet occupying forces which far 
outnumbered the others. These costs were reduced, however, 

Austrian leaders maintain that the country now has greater resources than in 
the i92o*s (water power, petroleum, steel, etc.) and therefore could support 
itself. See, for example, Karl Gruber, ’’Austria Infelix,” Foreign Affairs, XXV, 
January 1947, 235. 
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during 1946, from 50 to 35 percent and finally to 15 percent 
of the budget. 

To these difficulties, which might be regarded as temporary, 
was added an issue which threatened to cripple Austria per- 
manently. The Big Three, at Potsdam, decided not to ask repa- 
ration from Austria, but in dealing with reparation from Ger- 
many they assigned to the Soviet Union all German assets in 
the Soviet zone of occupation in Austria. The Soviets claimed, 
under this provision, Austria’s most important industries and en- 
terprises, including the Zistersdorf oil fields. Many of these the 
Nazis had taken over, by force or for inadequate compensation, 
after the Anschluss. Neither the western powers nor the Aus- 
trian Government accepted the Soviet definition of German 
assets. They considered the term as referring to property which 
was German before the Anschluss or for which due value was 
received if transferred thereafter. This was no technical ques- 
tion. It involved Austria’s independence. 

Renner, now President of the Republic, said that the Potsdam 
clause threatened to prove a catastrophe for Austria; the out- 
come of the controversy, he said, "will decide my country’s fu- 
ture.” If these industries were removed by the Russians, Austria 
would be deprived of the means of supporting its population. 
If they were left in Austria, under Soviet ownership and control, 
the Soviet Union would maintain a stranglehold on the Austrian 
economy even when the occupation was over. The Soviet author- 
ities put their views into practice by seizing the properties in 
question. The Austrian Government met the situation % decree- 
ing the nationalization of the principal industries. The govern- 
ment also refused to conclude agreements for "50-50 compa- 
nies” to own the industries jointly with the Soviet Government. 
The Allied Council took up the question and reached no agree- 
ment. The Soviet authorities disregarded the nationalization 
law, on the ground that the property had already passed to the 
Soviet Union under the Potsdam agreement. No progress was 
made either through diplomatic channels or when the question 
was raised in the Council of Foreign Ministers in July, 1946. 
It was left for settlement in the future negotiations for an 
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Austrian treaty. General Clark’s report for September, 1946, 
noted that the Soviets were continuing their attempts "to push 
their penetration of Austria and prevent the free development 
of an independent Austrian economy.” 

Secretary Byrnes, in February 1946, proposed the conclusion 
of a treaty between the Allies and Austria. This would not be 
a peace treaty, since Austria was not an enemy state, but a 
treaty reestablishing its independence and fixing its frontiers. 
Molotov postponed all discussion of such a treaty while the 
negotiations on the five peace treaties were going on. He also 
ignored British and American proposals for a general reduction 
of occupation forces. A draft treaty, submitted by the United 
States to the Council of Foreign Ministers, was not even dis- 
cussed. Molotov merely complained about failures to deal prop- 
erly with the problems of denazification and of displaced per- 
sons. The Soviet Union wanted to make its own decision on 
how many troops it would keep in Austria, and how long. As 
this meant indefinite prolongation of the Allied occupation, the 
United States took the lead in the negotiating a new four-power 
control agreement, signed in July 1946, which reduced the role 
of the Allied Council and broadened that of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately for the Austrians, it did not do away 
with the zonal boundaries, and the Soviet commander contin- 
ued to veto Austrian laws in the Soviet zone. 

Finally, at the New York meeting of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers in December 1946, the Soviet Government 
agreed to begin negotiations on a treaty for Austria. Special 
deputies met in London in January to prepare a draft for sub- 
mission to the Moscow meeting of the Foreign Ministers in 
March.^® They agreed on a number of articles, many of which 
were modelled on comparable agreed articles in the Balkan 
treaties. On the two crucial issues, the definition of German 
assets and the Yugoslav claim to territory in southern Austria, 

Military Government, Austria, Report of the US, Commissioner, No. ii, 
September 1946, i. ♦ 

“The Deputies were General Clark (U.S.), Lord Hood (U.K.), F. T. Gusev 
(U.S.S.R.), Maurice Couve de Murville (France). 
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there was no agreement. The Soviet Deputy, in a minority of 
one, held firm to his position on German assets and proposed 
that a commission study the territorial question. There were 
some Slovenes in Carinthia, but a plebiscite in this area in 1920 
had gone in Austria’s favor. The three western powers saw no 
point in reopening the question, particularly after the refusal 
to give Austria any satisfaction on its claim to South Tyrol. In 
the American view, were Austria to lose the assets demanded 
by the Soviets, or the territory demanded by Tito, its position 
would be so weak as to ensure instability and invite trouble. 
Austria would need all its prewar territory and resources if it 
was to have any chance of maintaining itself as an independent 
state. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

THREATS TO THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


I. Latin America and the War 

The response of the great majority of Latin American nations 
to the attack on Pearl Harbor was immediate and heartening. 
It gave proof how solidly the inter- American structure had been 
built for common action against aggression from outside the 
hemisphere. It was a tribute to the Good Neighbor policy of 
the Roosevelt Administration and a result of the growing con- 
viction among Latin Americans that German and Japanese ag- 
gression threatened their freedom as well as ours. Early in 1942, 
at Rio de Janeiro, the Foreign Ministers of the twenty-one 
American republics adopted a series of measures aimed at com- 
batting the influence of the Axis powers in America and aiding 
the war effort of the United Nations. Within a short time all 
except Chile and Argentina either entered the war or broke 
diplomatic relations with the Axis powers. Chile finally broke 
relations in January, 1943, leaving Argentina the only nation 
in the hemisphere which, despite the commitments undertaken 
at the Rio Conference, maintained a policy of "strict neutrality.” 

The Latin American nations gave valuable aid in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. To a greater or less degree they took measures 
against Axis agents and property; they made available air and 
naval bases; they cooperated in coast defense. Brazil especially 
played an important part in the campaign against enemy sub- 
marines, supplied facilities for the crucial "air ferry” route to 
Africa, and sent an expeditionary force to fight alongside the 
Allied armies in the Mediterranean theater. Above all, Latin 
America supplied war materials without which the Allied war 
eflfort would have been crippled. Economically, the nations of 
the hemisphere found themselves drawn together more closely 
than ever before. 
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As the war progressed favorably for the United Nations in 
1943 and 1944, certain aspects of the inter-American picture be- 
gan to assume importance as forerunners of potential postwar 
problems and threats to the Good Neighbor policy. One of 
these was the effect of our supplying war material and economic 
aid to various Latin American governments, thereby directly 
affecting the balance of power, especially between Brazil and 
Argentina, and giving Latin American governments weapons 
which they might use against democratic opposition groups or 
against each other. ^ Another was the economic dislocation caused 
by the loss of normal markets and the impossibility of import- 
ing needed goods. A third aspect was the difficult problem posed 
by Argentina’s non-cooperation, which was not only a wartime 
danger but a challenge to the whole concept of continental 
solidarity. Fourthly, there was uncertainty concerning the policy 
of the United States, following the departure from the Depart- 
ment of State of Sumner Welles, one of the architects of the 
Good Neighbor policy, and the hardening of our attitude to- 
ward Argentina. Finally, as plans for a world security organiza- 
tion took shape, the future of the inter-American system itself 
became a subject for speculation. 

In 1943 and 1944 the United States was concentrating on the 
great offensives in Europe and the Pacific which were to bring 
final victory in the war. Latin America, while continuing to sup- 
ply vital strategic materials, was no longer so crucial an area on 
the world stage, and the United States was content to stand on 
the Rio agreements. Although in this period the United States 
may have missed its opportunities for leadership and allowed 
relations with the other American republics to deteriorate,® it is 
doubtful if any new approach to the problem could have avoided 

^Lend-lease aid to the American republics, from 1941 to September 30, 1946, 
totalled $459,422,000, of which $331,651,000 went to Brazil, $38,617,000 to 
Mexico, $21,880,000 to Chile, $19,033,000 to Peru, $48,241,000 to other re- 
publics, nothing to Argentina {Twenty-third Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations, Department of State, Publication 2707, Washington, 1946, 27). 

2 See Sumner Welles, The Time for Decision (New York, 1944) » 236-8, and 
Where Are We Heading? (New York, i 94 < 5 ), 185 if.; Inter-American Affairs 
1^43, edited by Arthur P. Whitaker (New York, 1944) » 40-43, ^ttter- 
American Affairs 1^44 (New York, 1945 )» 60-63. 
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the long and unedifying quarrel with Argentina which began at 
Rio and was accentuated after that country fell under the con- 
trol of an ultra-nationalistic group of officers in June 1943. It 
was true that Argentina did not fulfill the obligations assumed 
at the Rio Conference, and that the United States could gen- 
erally mobilize the support of the other American Republics for 
its anti- Argentine policy. Nevertheless, it was also true that the 
longer the quarrel went on, the greater was the possibility of a 
permanent breach in the inter-American system, a development 
which most Latin American nations, and the United States as 
well, wanted above all to avoid. 

The militarist dictatorship in Buenos Aires suppressed politi- 
cal parties, muzzled the press, adopted many other techniques 
of fascism, maintained contact with German agents, and gave 
evidence of having aggressive designs against neighboring 
states. What could be done about this undeniable threat to the 
United Nations war effort and to the inter- American system? 
Direct intervention, condemned by the Good Neighbor policy 
and wholly unacceptable to the other republics, was ruled out. 
To come to terms with the Argentine regime on its own con- 
ditions was impossible. The United States chose a middle policy, 
to denounce the Argentine Government and to apply limited 
sanctions against it, and to wait for a change within Argentina 
itself. The choice of means in carrying out this policy was not 
always happy; some of them had the result of humiliating not 
the Argentine Government but the United States. Perhaps the 
policy was doomed to failure in any case, since the Argentine 
leaders merely fastened their hold more securely on the coun- 
try and refused to be intimidated. These men knew full well 
that truly coercive economic measures could not be taken by 
the United States without the consent of the British, who would 
not deprive themselves of vital food shipments from Argentina 
and did not wish to jeopardize British interests in that country. 
Argentina was prosperous. Its own people were well fed, too 
well-fed to be good revolutionary material, and there was 
wheat, com, and meat to offer to hungry Britain and to the 
starving peoples of liberated Europe. 
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As the unsuccessful and apparently endless ’’siege'' of Argen- 
tina continued, it came to be regarded as a fight between the 
United States and Argentina and not as the chastisement of an 
errant member by the whole American family. Washington kept 
the other republics informed of measures taken and counted on 
their support, but there was no consultation. Some of them were 
getting restive. It had not been possible to hold them all in line 
on the policy of non-recognition of the government of General 
Farrell, whose succession to the Argentine presidency in Febru- 
ary 1944 through the forced resignation of President Ramirez 
had provided the opportunity to try out that policy. By the 
autumn of 1944 it was obvious that something more drastic 
would have to be done to clarify the whole question of Argen- 
tina and the inter- American system. Several Latin American na- 
tions felt that the calling of a consultative meeting of the For- 
eign Ministers was long overdue. Washington did not appear 
to be interested. Then, on October 27, the Argentine Govern- 
ment asked the Pan American Union to call such a meeting. 

This surprising move met a favorable reception in some Latin 
American capitals, such was the desire to put an end to the im- 
passe. The United States, however, had a different idea. It had 
been planning on a meeting of American Foreign Ministers, the 
principal task of which would be to discuss the recently an- 
nounced Dumbarton Oaks Proposals on international organiza- 
tion; from this meeting Argentina, which had not fulfilled its 
obligations and had not distinguished itself as a friend of the 
United Nations, would be excluded.^ This proposal was ac- 
cepted, and the United States in turn agreed that the conference 
should discuss the Argentine problem. In December 1944 the 
resignation of Secretary Hull and the advent of Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., who immediately named Nelson Rockefeller as As- 
sistant Secretary in charge of American Republics AflFairs, 
opened the prospect that the State Department might be ready 
to try a new method of dealing with that problem. 

®The Governing Board of the Pan American Union announced on Januaiy 8, 
1945, that it ‘‘abstained for the time being from acting on the Argentine request’* ; 
the conference held at Mexico City was convoked by the participant nations 
themselves, outside the customary procedure for inter-American consultation. 
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2. The Inter-American System and the United Nations 

The deterioration of relations between the United States 
and the other American republics had been marked despite the 
willingness of the latter to support most of the measures taken 
by the United States against Argentina. They were concerned 
over the future of the inter-American system, partly because 
continental unity seemed unattainable, there being no indica- 
tion when Argentina would return to the American community 
of nations, and partly because of the fear that with the creation 
of the new world organization the inter- American system might 
be allowed to disappear altogether. The failure of the Depart- 
ment of State to consult with the other republics, before and 
during the Dumbarton Oaks negotiations, increased those fears. 
The Proposals themselves, however, set them at least partially 
at rest by making provision for "regional arrangements or 
agencies” which might deal with such matters relating to 
peace and security as were appropriate for regional action. 
The proposed Security Council would encourage the settlement 
of disputes by such agencies and would use them, with their 
consent, for enforcement action under its authority. Thus the 
inter-American system would have a definite place within the 
contemplated world security system; it might now be strength- 
ened in order to perform the tasks contemplated for it. The 
coming conference would have to examine the whole character 
of the none too solid inter- American structure and decide what 
changes were required to meet the new situation. 

The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace, which met in Mexico City in February and March of 
1945, had two principal tasks, one of construction and one 
of appeasement. Out of the Conference came a greatly strength- 
ened inter- American system on the one hand and a formula for 
the re-entry of Argentina into the fold on the other. In addi- 
tion, the Conference passed resolutions reiterating adherence 
to concepts of justice and liberty, to democratic principles, to 
international law, and to the Atlantic Charter. There were 
recommendations or agreements on measures for the control 
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of enemy property, the surrender of war criminals, the elimina- 
tion of "centers of subversive influences” and of Axis-inspired 
elements and propaganda agents. The resolutions on economic 
subjects were directed chiefly toward cooperation in the prose- 
cution of the war and preparation for the transition to peace- 
time economic relations, and a declaration of principles known 
as the Economic Charter of the Americas was adopted. 

"The unity of the peoples of America is indivisible,” one 
resolution of the Conference stated, "and the Argentine Nation 
is and always has been an integral part of the Union of the 
American Republics.” The resolution expressed the desire that 
that nation might place itself in a position to adhere to the 
principles and declarations of the Conference, might cooperate 
with the other American nations in their common policy and 
thus become a member of the United Nations. The Final Act 
of the Conference was declared open to adherence by the Ar- 
gentine Nation "in accordance with the criteria of this resolu- 
tion.” The avoidance of reference to the Argentine Govern- 
ment was intentional, but it did not mean that the Argentine 
people would have to overthrow the regime before Argentina 
could be accepted into the family. The Farrell government 
proceeded to declare war on Germany and Japan, to state its 
adherence to the declarations of the Mexico City Conference, 
and to take a few not very drastic measures against Axis agents. 
The twenty American republics decided that this was suSicient, 
and on April 4, 1945, Argentina signed the Final Act. Five days 
later the United States recognized the Farrell government. At 
the San Francisco Conference the United States and the Latin 
American nations, disposing of a large bloc of votes, pushed 
through the admission of Argentina. 

The ease with which the inter-American front was reconsti- 
tuted seemed to indicate that Washington, reversing its former 
policy, had abandoned the attempt to coerce Argentina and 
was willing to let events take their course, as Argentina’s 
cooperation in the war effort meant little at this late date. 
Not many days passed before this expectation was proved false. 
In a speech of May 28, Stettinius said that by voting to admit 
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Argentina the United States had by no means changed its 
position that Argentina was expected to carry out the Mexico 
City obligations. News reports from Buenos Aires told of a 
new wave of repressive measures against critics of the regime. 
Strongly criticized at home for its policy of "appeasement” and 
for the rather strange spectacle of our support of "fascist” 
Argentina’s admission to the San Francisco Conference, the 
State Department determined that Argentina should be held to 
the letter of the Mexico City engagements. The new American 
Ambassador in Buenos Aires, Spruille Braden, made sure that 
it was understood that our recognition of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment was not construed as approval of its policies. By his 
forthright championship of democratic principles — to which 
Argentina had subscribed by signing the Mexico City resolu- 
tions — he found himself in the midst of internal Argentine 
politics and the symbol of opposition to the regime. Amid 
charges of "intervention” on one side and of "bad faith” on 
the other, both of which were to some extent justified, U.S.- 
Argentine relations soon became worse than they had been 
before the Mexico and San Francisco conferences. The return 
to the unyielding policy of Mr. Hull was signalized by the 
departure from the State Department of both Stettinius and 
Rockefeller in the summer of 1945. 

The most significant of the agreements reached at Mexico 
City was that for "Reciprocal Assistance and American Soli- 
darity,” known as the Act of Chapultepec. Together with a 
series of decisions aimed at improving the work and procedure 
of existing inter-American agencies,^ it represented the reor- 

^ Resolution IX made provision for holding the regular International Conferences 
of i^erican States at four-year intervals, annual meetings of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs during the intervening three years, continuation of the Inter- 
American Defense Board, the Emergency Advisory Committee for Political De- 
fense, and the Inter-American Juridical Committee, and creation of a permanent 
Inter- American Economic and Social Council to replace the emergency Financial 
^d Economic Advisory Committee. The Pan American Union was to be reorgan- 
ized and strengthened in order to be able to play a more positive role in guiding 
the functioning of inter-American institutions. Until then the permanent chair- 
man of its Governing Board had been the U.S. Secretary of State. On December 
% i945» the Board elected its first chairman under the new procedure, Carlos 
Martins of Brazil. 
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ganization, consolidation and strengthening of the inter- 
American system which all the American Republics thought 
desirable both as the logical next step in the development of 
that system and as a necessary preparation for its part in the 
new scheme for international peace and security. Since most 
of them felt that peace in the Americas was primarily the con- 
cern of the American nations, naturally they saw the advan- 
tage of presenting the San Francisco Conference with the ac- 
complished fact of a strong regional security organization. 

The Act of Chapultepec was the most recent of a series of 
agreements which tended to make the Monroe Doctrine a 
multilateral rather than a unilateral policy.® Under the system 
created by those agreements, acts susceptible of disturbing the 
peace of America were matters of common concern to all 
American states and justified the procedure of consultation, and 
any act on the part of a non-American state against the terri- 
torial integrity, sovereignty or independence of an American 
state was considered an act of aggression against all the Ameri- 
can states. Three important points were not covered: (i) action 
in case of an attack by one American state on another; (2) a 
definition of aggression; (3) provision for sanctions. The 
initiative for a new agreement which would take care of these 
points came from Latin American states more concerned over 
possible aggression by other American states than by attacks on 
the hemisphere from without. 

In the background was Argentina, absent from the Con- 
ference and viewed as a potential aggressor, either as an 
instrument of a non- American power or on its own initiative. 
Brazil and Uruguay wanted an ironclad American security 
system calling for effective joint action whenever a majority of 
American states should name another state an aggressor. Such 
a proposal would have stood little chance of approval by the 
United States Senate. The U.S. Delegation was willing, never- 
theless, to agree to a provision for joint action, during the 

® Especially the resolutions, declarations and conventions made at the Inter- 
American Conferences of Montevideo (1933)* Buenos Aires (1936), Lima 
and Havana (1940)* These are set forth in the statement of ^’American 
principles” which constitutes the preamble to the Act of Chapultepec. 
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period of the war, against any aggression on an American 
state, whether from outside or inside the hemisphere. Writing 
such a provision into the Act of Chapul tepee, the Conference 
also agreed to accept "invasion by armed forces of one state 
into the territory of another trespassing boundaries established 
by treaty . . as a non-inclusive definition of aggression, and 
to take, in case of aggression, such measures as might be found 
necessary including the breaking of diplomatic relations with 
the offending state, the rupture of communications and of 
economic and financial relations, and finally the use of armed 
force. The United States was able to undertake these commit- 
ments in wartime by autliority of the President’s executive 
powers. Their extension after the war would have to be nego- 
tiated by the American republics as a treaty, "in accordance 
with their constitutional process” (in the case of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of the Senate) , as the Act 
of Chapultepec itself recommended. 

Since sanctions involving the use of force would probably 
be carried out largely by the United States, the Act of Chapul- 
tepec might have the effect of opening the door to armed 
intervention by the United States in Latin American disputes. 
That this consideration was not regarded with undue alarm by 
the Latin Americans at Mexico City was evidence of their as- 
sumption that the Good Neighbor policy was permanent, de- 
spite recent fears that it might be abandoned. The result of this 
confidence was, for the period of the war at least, a greatly 
strengthened regional organization, the maintenance of which 
both the United States and Latin American republics were pre- 
pared to defend at San Francisco. They did, however, at the 
instance of the U.S. Delegation, include in the Act a proviso 
that "the said arrangement, and the pertinent activities and pro- 
cedures, shall be consistent with the purposes and principles of 
the general international organization, when established.” 

In planning for security in the postwar world, the President 
and the State Department had always contemplated a universal 
organization with authority to keep the peace throughout the 
world. They rejected the idea of placing primary reliance for 
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the security of the United States on an inter-American organi- 
zation, or for world peace on regional blocs in various sectors 
of the globe. Such blocs would tend to become great-power 
spheres of influence, overshadowing the universal organization 
and dividing the world instead of uniting it. At the same time, 
over a long period of years there had developed what might 
be called an American commonwealth of nations, with a body 
of traditions and principles, security arrangements, and eco- 
nomic and social agencies. It had values which those nations 
wished to preserve. The problem facing the United States at 
San Francisco was how to preserve them without harming the 
chances of founding an effective universal security system. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, which the United States 
placed before the Mexico City Conference, were declared by 
the Conference to be a basis for the setting up of a general 
security organization. On some points, however, the Latin 
American nations thought the Proposals unsound or inade- 
quate. In a resolution passed at Mexico City they urged, among 
other things, amplifying and making more specific the powers 
of the proposed General Assembly, extending the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice, and giving Latin America 
adequate representation on the Security Council. Naturally 
enough, the Latin American nations disliked the special posi- 
tion which the Great Powers had reserved for themselves. They 
objected to the veto. They wanted to get full benefits from the 
doctrine of the sovereign equality of states, which was en- 
shrined as a principle in the Proposals but was far from evident 
in the specific provisions. Twenty votes in the General As- 
sembly, if the Assembly had any power, would be something 
to reckon with in world affairs. 

The main preoccupation of the Latin American states was to 
preserve the inter-American system as the primary means of 
settling American questions, without interference or vetoes 
on the part of non- American powers. Apparently they were not 
afraid of being left alone in the western hemisphere with one 
great power, the United States, without being able to call other 
great powers, as a balancing factor, into the settlement of hemi- 
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sphere controversies. The growing fear of the Soviet Union 
had something to do with the attitude taken by the Latin 
American delegations at Mexico City and at San Francisco. 
Their governments, in most cases, represented oligarchies. 
Though they feared democracy, they were even more fearful 
of communism. Hence they became defenders of a strong 
regional system which would keep the Soviet Union from 
using its position in the United Nations to intervene, in one 
way or another, in the affairs of the Americas. 

The U.S. Delegation at San Francisco was not united in 
defining the role of regional systems of security within the 
United Nations. Some members supported the view consistently 
advocated by Leo Pasvolsky, influential adviser who had 
directed the State Department’s work on international organi- 
zation, that we could not afford to jeopardize the success of 
the new world organization by giving primary responsibility 
for security to regional organizations outside its control. What 
was demanded for Pan America could also be demanded for 
the Slavic nations, the Arab League, or any other grouping.® 
The Soviet Union had already established a series of alliances 
in eastern Europe which might develop into a regional system 
claiming the right to act by itself, independently of the world 
organization, when the security of any one of its members 
was threatened; this happened to be a part of the world in 
which both world wars had started and in which the United 
States had been striving to assert the principle of joint respon- 
sibility and action as opposed to the unilateral action and ex- 
clusive influence of the Soviet Union. 

The opposing view, supported by Senators Connally and 
Vandenberg, the latter the U.S. representative on the Confer- 
ence’s Committee on Regional Arrangements, was that the Act 
of Qhapultepec and the whole inter-American system were ex- 
isting facts which the Charter must recognize; they felt that the 
Senate would hesitate to ratify the Charter if it meant that those 

•Hie Charter does not define the terms ‘“regional arrangement” or “regional 
organization.” Presumably it could be applied to any arrangement which any 
member state desired to call such. 
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agreements would be weakened or repudiated. Participation by 
non- American powers in dealing with American disputes could 
be regarded as violating the Monroe Doctrine. The strong 
stand taken by the Latin American nations strengthened the 
hand o£ those who held that view. They asked how the Ameri- 
can nations could go ahead, as they had agreed at Mexico City, 
with the negotiation of a permanent hemisphere pact of mili- 
tary assistance if the Charter tied their hands and nullified the 
progress already made toward an American security system. 

President Truman gave assurances on May 15 that the United 
States did intend to conclude the proposed hemisphere pact of 
military assistance. That statement reassured the Latin Ameri- 
can delegates and made it possible for them to accept the com- 
promise eventually adopted. It was presented to them as a sol- 
emn commitment. They regarded it as such. For that reason the 
subsequent failure to conclude the pact was a source of resent- 
ment on the part of the Latin American governments and of 
embarrassment to members of the U.S. Delegation who had 
made the promise. 

The compromise solution maintained the principle, the heart 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, that the world organization 
must have authority to deal with problems of war and peace 
an)rwhere in the world. It added, without specific mention of 
the inter-American system, references to the possible use of 
regional organizations for the settlement of disputes and also 
the provision that, until the Security Osuncil had taken the 
necessary measures, nothing in the Charter should impair "the 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense” in case 
of armed attack; it was expressly stated that such individual 
or collective action would not in any way affect the authority 
and responsibility of the Security Coimcil to take at any time 
such action as it deemed necessary to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security.’’ The official report of the U.S. 
Delegation on the results of the Conference stated that the 
provisions on regional arrangements adopted at San Francisco 
ensured the preservation of the inter-American system based 
^ See Articles 33 and 51-54 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
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on the Good Neighbor Policy as an integral and valuable ele- 
ment of an effective collective security system on a world-wide 
basis.® Yet it could not be said that the Act of Chapultepec had 
survived the ordeal of San Francisco without damage, for the 
Charter s reference to the right of collective self-defense did 
not cover regional action in the case of a threat of aggression, 
nor could enforcement measures be taken without the authori- 
zation of the Security Council. 


3. Collective Intervention or Non-Intervention 

Non-intervention in the internal affairs of other American 
states, a cardinal principle of the Good Neighbor Policy, has 
been enshrined in a number of inter-American declarations, 
acts, and resolutions since Cordell Hull, at Montevideo in 1933, 
pledged that the United States would stay out of the domestic 
affairs of its sister republics. It is a term not easy of definition. 
Because of their military and economic power, larger states, by 
their actions, their statements, and even by their failure to act 
in certain circumstances, unavoidably exert an influence on the 
affairs of other nations. The United States has occupied such a 
position in relation to the Latin American republics, and no- 
where was it more evident than in our attempts to get Argen- 
tina to fulfill its international commitments; inevitably the 
United States took a position in the political conflict between 
Argentina’s military rulers and the democratic parties opposing 
the dictatorship. The speeches and other activities of Ambas- 
sador Braden in Buenos Aires in 1945 were open to no other 
interpretation than that the United States was advocating a 
change of government in Argentina. 

The American press, in general, supported the strong line 
against the rulers of Argentina, without attempting to dis- 
tinguish which of their acts violated international engagements 
and which violated the democratic rights of the Argentine 

^ Report to the President on the Results of the San Francisco Conference by the 
Chairman of the United States Delegation, the Secretary of State, June 26, 
(Washington, 1945), 108. 
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people. As a matter of fact, often there was no clear line of 
distinction. The experience with Germany and Italy had shown 
that fascism bred violence and war, that its coming to power 
in one nation was not a domestic affair of no concern to other 
nations. Would Peron’s regime confine its career of violence 
within the frontiers of Argentina? Was it not already, by shield- 
ing and abetting Nazi agents, threatening its neighbors? Must 
the other American republics passively await aggression on the 
part of Argentina ? These considerations prompted the idea that 
intervention against such a regime might be necessary and 
would be permissible if it were not unilateral but collective, 
carried out at the instance of the American community of na- 
tions. 

Such a proposition was placed formally before the American 
republics by the Government of Uruguay on November 22, 
1945. It represented an extension of the procedure of consul- 
tation and joint action, which the Act of Chapultepec provided 
for cases of threats or acts of aggression, to cover instances when 
an American government was guilty of the notorious and re- 
peated violation of its international obligations or of elementary 
human rights. The theory was that such a government, by its mere 
existence, would constitute a menace to the security of the hemi- 
sphere, justifying collective intervention to compel it to fulfill its 
obligations and reestablish human rights. Such a proposal could 
hardly be palatable to the many Latin American governments 
which were not in the habit of granting essential human rights 
to all their citizens; and among these were some which had 
been faithful to their international obligations and had sup- 
ported the cause of peace. There was, furthermore, the funda- 
mental objection that the doctrine of collective intervention, if 
accepted, might become a shield for unilateral intervention in 
the future. Brazil, Mexico and Cuba, which were among the 
staunchest supporters of American solidarity and had no love 
for the Peron regime in Argentina, were markedly cool toward 
the Uruguayan proposal. 

A faithful follower of United States policies toward Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay had good reasons of its own for taking the 
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initiative in making this far-reaching proposal. The one small 
neighbor of Argentina which, despite economic dependence, 
had unreservedly held out against domination by that country, 
it felt directly threatened by the existence of an extreme na- 
tionalist-militarist regime in Buenos Aires and was looking for 
support. As a practical matter, that support might come from 
Brazil or, more probably, from the United States; naturally it 
would have to be under the guise of collective American action. 
If it were not t(r come too late, it should take the form of inter- 
vention before aggression took place. 

Uruguay’s note implied, without stating it baldly, that the 
existence of a fascist regime in the Americas "gave reason to 
believe that aggression was being prepared” and accordingly 
required consultation and joint action under the Act of Chapul- 
tepec. The Department of State, in supporting the Uruguayan 
proposal, seemed to look at it from that angle. Secretary Byrnes 
gave it his "unqualified adherence” at a press conference on 
November 27, and Spruille Braden later stated in a radio 
broadcast that we did not intend "to stand idly by while the 
Nazi-Fascist ideology against which we fought a war endeavors 
to entrench itself in this hemisphere.” Our policy, he added, was 
one of joint action with the other republics, not unilateral ac- 
tion; intervention might take place if "a substantial majority” 
of American nations favored it.® 

Collective intervention against a government which denies 
human rights to its citizens was a doctrine not without historical 
precedent, as for example the frequent intervention by the 
"Concert of Europe” in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire on 
those grounds in the nineteenth century. The idea had been 
brought forward on several occasions as a desirable principle 
in inter-American relations. Its advocates could point to the fact 
that in the declarations and resolutions which marked the de- 
velopment of the inter-American system the concepts of democ- 
racy and justice had stood side by side with those of peace and 
security. Granting the desirability of obligations to respect hu- 

•De^rtmeni of State, Bdlettn, XIV, January 6 and 13, 1946, 26-32. The 

is our Inter-Amerkaii Policy?** was made on January 5, 
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man rights, the essential problem remained one of enforcement. 
How could intervention, unilateral or collective, to force a gov- 
ernment to grant certain rights to its own citizens be reconciled 
with the principle of national sovereignty, which was supposed 
to be the cornerstone of the inter- American system ? It was al- 
ready evident that a search for a formula for the international 
enforcement of provisions on human rights under the United 
Nations Charter or the peace treaties would pose great difhcul- 
des. To attempt to obtain acceptance of such a formula in the 
Americas, where "non-intervention” had become a sacred cow, 
would seem to be even more difficult. This was evident from 
the negative response of the Latin American republics to the 
Uruguayan initiative. Despite, or perhaps because of, the strong 
endorsement of it by the United States, little was heard of it 
in the ensuing months. 

4. The Blue Book and the Argentine Reply 

The Act of Chapultepec included the recommendation that, 
following the establishment of peace, the American republics 
would consider the conclusion, "in accordance with their con- 
stitutional processes,” of a treaty which would enable them to 
deal with threats or acts of aggression against any one of them 
by taking various measures ranging from the recall of diplo- 
matic missions to the use of armed force. The Act itself, which 
provided that similar steps might be undertaken "during the 
war,” continued in force so long as formal peace in Europe and 
in Asia was not made. Thanks to the long delay in making 
peace settlements, the parallel delay in giving permanent status 
to the advance in the inter- American system represented by the 
Act of Chapultepec did not leave a gap during which there was 
no provision for collective action. 

It had been planned to hold, soon after the close of hostili- 
ties, a meeting of the American Foreign Ministers to conclude 
the new treaty of military assistance. The conference was sched- 
uled for October 20, 1945, at Rio de Janeiro. The intervening 
months saw a new crisis in relations between the United States 
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and Argentina, marked by Braden's spectacular mission to 
Buenos Aires and culminating in a statement issued by the State 
Department on October 3 to the effect that, "in view of recent 
developments in Argentina," the United States favored post- 
ponement of the Rio Conference and had said as much to the 
prospective host government, Brazil. One of the strong reasons 
for postponement was the likelihood that the Conference would 
reveal wide differences between the United States and several 
American republics which had been content to follow our lead 
in the past. Once the United States had taken its position, all 
the other republics accepted the inevitability of postponement, 
which was voted on October 5 by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union.^® The leading members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee show^ed as much annoyance at the 
Department’s action as the governments of the American re- 
publics. There were some rather sharp discussions between Sen- 
ators Connally, Vandenberg and Austin on the one hand and 
Braden, recently named as Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of American Republics Affairs but not yet confirmed by the 
Senate, on the other. As a result of the incident the Senate de- 
layed confirmation of Braden for several weeks. Meanwhile, 
the Department talked about negotiating a treaty through dip- 
lomatic channels and went ahead with its plan to consult the 
other American republics on "the Argentine situation." 

Most of the Latin American nations had been relieved when 
the conciliatory policy of the United States, personified by 
Stettinius and Nelson Rockefeller, had made possible Argen- 
tina's adherence to the Mexico City accords and admission to 
the United Nations. They were not uniformly pleased to see 
the United States, under a new Secretary of State and with the 
determined Mr. Braden in the key policy-making post, revert to 
the policy of 1944 and talk about organizing the hemisphere 

Bfadea's statement that the other American republics were all consulted prior 
to the meeting of the Pan American Union (Department of State, Bulletin ^ XIV, 
January 6 md 1944 ^o) did not meet the charge of Sumner Welles {New 
York Herald Tribune, October 17, 1945) that the Department took the step of 
telling the Brazilian Government it wanted the conference postponed without 
first consulting the other republics. 
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without, or against, Argentina. The Rio Conference obviously 
could not meet if Washington opposed it, and the idea of meet- 
ing without Argentina found little response in Latin America. 
The result was an impasse. So long as the U.S.-Argentine con- 
flict could not be resolved, the treaty of assistance would have 
to wait. 

Colonel Peron, meanwhile, had consolidated his position in 
Buenos Aires. He was pushed out by an army coup in October 
1945, only to return in triumph a week later, his opponents 
having failed completely to form an effective government. In 
the course of the struggle with opposition elements, Peron had 
seen fit to have President Farrell announce tliat a national elec- 
tion would be held. If the election were fair, a rare occurrence 
in Argentina, the Argentine people would be able to register 
their will for or against Peron and his policy of defiance of the 
United States. Peron flung a direct challenge by announcing on 
December 14 that he would run for the presidency himself. 
The opposition, the historic political parties, got together to 
nominate Jose P. Tamborini, a Radical Party leader sincerely 
opposed to the dictatorship but hardly an inspiring figure to 
rally the Argentine people against Peron. In the ensuing cam- 
paign, the most important piece of literature was published in 
Washington the following February, an 86-page, paper-covered 
"Blue Book” which the State Department chose to call "Con- 
sultation among the American Republics with respect to the 
Argentine situation.” 

The Blue Book recalled that the American nations gathered 
at Mexico City in the spring of the previous year, in response 
to the spirit of unity animating the inter-American system, had 
accepted the pledged word of the "Farrell-Peron Government.” 
Enjoyment of rights and benefits under the Final Act of that 
Conference, it said, was conditioned upon execution of the 
agreements and declarations approved there. They had called 
for the elimination of centers of Axis subversive influence, for 
the control of enemy property, and also, in general terms, for 
adherence to the principles of democracy, liberty, and justice, 
and free access to information. The Blue Book pointed out that 
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the Argentine Government had been derelict on all these 
counts. What is more, it said, the record of that government’s 
complicity with the enemy was so clear as to compel the United 
States Government to doubt the motive of its every act. This 
situation could not be cured by further decrees or promises but 
"only when our brother people of Argentina are represented 
by a government which inspires full faith and confidence at 
home and abroad.” The evidence, consisting largely of excerpts 
from captured German documents, was then put on the record 
to illustrate the pattern of "aid to the enemy, deliberate mis- 
representation and deception in promises of hemisphere co- 
operation, subversive activity against neighboring republics, and 
a vicious partnership of Nazi and native totalitarian forces.” 
The aim of the rulers of Argentina since June 1943 had been, 
so ran the Blue Book’s charge, to create a fascist state in the 
Western Hemisphere; their opportunistic change of policy since 
the eve of the Mexico City Conference was the result of the 
necessity for camouflage after Germany’s defeat became in- 
evitable; their purpose was to conceal and preserve a nucleus of 
fascist economic and political positions to serve as a basis for 
reversion to the full totalitarian program at some better future 
opportunity. Certain of the accusations which the Blue Book 
made were phrased in rather broad terms, but the evidence 
was damning to say the least. It showed one thing beyond all 
doubt, that the Argentine Government had done a good job of 
playing both sides in the war. 

This blast was circulated to the American republics on Feb- 
ruary II, 1946, and made public the next day, two weeks before 
the Argentine election. That it was intended to influence that 
election could hardly be denied. Braden had taken up Peron’s 
challenge. Whatever influence the Blue Book had probably was 
in favor of Peron rather than against him, despite the clearcut 
evidence of his group’s collaboration with the Nazis. Argen- 
tines were more impressed by the timing of the publication than 
by the book’s contents. It gave weight to the argument that the 
choice before the voters was "Braden or Peron.” The Argen- 
tine Government in a series of statements and in a note 
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addressed to the other American republics, condemned the 
publication of the Blue Book as a violation of Argentine sov- 
ereignty and denied the charges it made. The most effective 
reply, however, was given on February 24 by the voters of 
Argentina. Although the use of force and fraud had been gen- 
erally predicted, all observers considered the election to have 
been fairly conducted. After a few days, as the results became 
known, there could be no doubt that Juan Domingo Peron had 
been elected President of the Argentine Republic by a substan- 
tial majority, and that the United States had suffered a stunning 
diplomatic defeat. 

The State Department’s first reaction to Peron’s victory was 
embarrassment. The democratic Argentine people, on whom we 
had relied, seemed to have disproved an axiom of our political 
thinking, that a people will choose democracy and repudiate 
fascism if given a free choice. After the fact, explanations were 
found for what had happened. It began to be realized that not 
for nothing had Peron served as Minister of Labor and taken 
special measures to raise wages. He had talked of expropriation 
of estates and had given hope to the poverty-stricken agricul- 
tural workers; his victory was most complete in the provinces, 
where economic considerations outweighed concern for civil 
liberties. Also, he had managed to split the Radical Party by 
taking certain Radicals into the government, and the Conserva- 
tives had not joined the other democratic parties in the bloc 
supporting Tamborini. Whatever the factors which motivated 
the voters, the results were clearly a defeat for the cause of 
democracj.' in Argentina and a rebuke to the United States. 

The other nations of Latin America saw no purpose to be 
served, after the election, in pursuing a policy of isolating 
Argentina or refusing to recognize Peron’s regime. It would 
not have been possible to hold them any longer in line with 
such a policy. With the appointment of George Messersmith 
as the new Ambassador to Argentina, it appeared that the 
United States was preparing to retreat from its dijffiicult position. 
Braden told the press, on March 3, that the United States 
"would look silly” if it broke relations, and that economic 
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sanctions were out of the question since they might risk stop- 
ping the flow of food from Argentina to the starving peoples 
of Europe. Would the United States eat crow and agree now to 
the holding of the Rio Conference with Argentina present? The 
Pan American Union had decided in November that the Con- 
ference would meet in March or April. Early in March Brazil 
polled the American republics on the question of postpone- 
ment. When a majority favored postponement, the Pan 
American Union put the meeting off indefinitely. The Latin 
American countries, for the most part, were ready to conclude 
the mutual assistance pact, but the United States had informed 
them that it would not sign any such treaty with Argentina 
under its present government. In those circumstances there was 
no point in pressing for a conference; it was better to postpone 
it and wait for an improvement in relations between Wash- 
ington and Buenos Aires. 

On April 8, 1946, the State Department made public some 
of the results of its "consultations” with the Latin American 
states on the Argentine question. Most of them had not yet 
given the United States "the benefit of their views” on the 
Blue Book, requested in Febmary. Of those who had, some had 
agreed with the United States position, others "emphasized the 
changed position resulting from the recent election.” No matter 
how the State Department chose to phrase it, Latin America 
clearly was anxious to make peace with Peron. The United 
States could hardly continue the line of the Blue Book and in- 
vite the Argentine people, who had just chosen him president 
in a free election, to throw him out. But it was not ready to 
waive performance of solemn commitments under the Final Act 
of the Mexico City Conference. These commitments required 
the elimination of Axis influences which had threatened the 
security of the hemisphere. The United States wished to see 
"deeds and not merely promises” within a reasonable time 
after the installation of the new Argentine government. If they 
were forthcoming, the Rio Conference could be called immedi- 
ately for the conclusion of the long-awaited treaty of mutual 
assistance. 
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While the organization of security in the Americas remained 
stalled on the diplomatic level, U.S. military and naval men 
were going ahead with their plan for agreements with the 
Latin American states aimed at standardization, on the United 
States pattern, of training, organization and equipment. Presi- 
dent Truman placed before Congress on May 8, 1946, a bill 
authorizing the United States to undertake such a program. 
Deriving from our experience in wartime military collabora- 
tion, from informal military staff discussions and from a rec- 
ommendation made the previous year by the Inter- American 
Defense Board, this program was intended to consolidate the 
military defenses of the hemisphere. 

Under the proposed Inter-American Military Cooperation 
Act the President would be authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with other American states to provide for instmction 
and training of their military and naval personnel, repair of 
their military and naval equipment, and transfer to them of 
arms, supplies, services and technical information, provided 
that such transfers were consistent with the military and naval 
requirements of the United States and with the national in- 
terest. Payment would be in kind or in any other way deemed 
satisfactory by the President, provided that the United States 
received at least the cost of all material procured by it for the 
purpose of transfer to a foreign government and fair value for 
material originally acquired for the armed forces of the United 
States. 

The viewpoint of the sponsors of the bill, primarily the War 
Department, was that the long-term benefits to be obtained by 
standardization of Latin American military establishments, ty- 
ing them in with our own in methods of organization and in 
types of equipment, far outweighed the financial loss which 
might be incurred in bringing it about. We had surplus military 
property to give them. There had been, under existing legis- 
lative authority, U.S. military, naval and air missions in certain 
Latin American countries for some years, a practice which had 
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proved its worth during war. The desired standardization, how- 
ever, required new legislation since it involved the transfer to 
foreign governments of non-surplus military equipment after 
the termination of lend-lease. 

Unquestionably, the permanent elimination of European mil- 
itary missions from Latin America and their replacement with 
U.S. missions would consolidate our position in the hemisphere; 
standardization of organization and equipment promised to be 
even more effective in achieving that end. The program was 
based on the assumption that in any future war the Latin- 
American nations would inevitably be involved on the side of 
the United States and that their armies and navies might as 
well be made capable of some real contribution, which they 
could best make by functioning as branch establishments of our 
own. Many responsible Latin Americans might accept that as- 
sumption. But would they accept a course which would make 
them wholly dependent on the United States for military equip- 
ment and thus incapable of adopting independent policies in 
military affairs, and even in the general field of foreign rela- 
tions? It might be realistic to admit that in a future war no 
Latin American state could side with the enemies of the United 
States or remain neutral. Realism also counselled weighing the 
possible effects of the program on attitudes toward the United 
States, and on the relations of Latin American states among 
themselves. The United States, as the dispenser of arms, might 
easily play favorites and tip the balance of power to suit its 
own purposes. 

Government quarters throughout the hemisphere, except in 
Argentina, were reported as enthusiastically in favor of the 
plan, but other voices were raised in criticism. Some circles 
wondered why the United States had chosen this particular 
moment to launch the project, at the same time that it was put- 
ting off the Rio Conference into the indefinite future. Others 
saw in the scheme the alignment of the United States with re- 
actionary governments, which would certainly use their new 
standardized arms against liberal and democratic elements in 
their own countries. The Latin American Communists attacked 
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it as an attempt to create a vast hemisphere military unit con- 
trolled and exploited by the United States. Roosevelt had built 
an arsenal of democracy, one Communist paper said; was Tru- 
man trying to build an arsenal of imperialism.? Soviet publica- 
tions and broadcasts supported this view, decrying the double 
standard under which the United States acted unilaterally in 
Latin America and insisted on joint action in eastern Europe. 

In the United States there was little public interest in the 
proposed plan. The bill authorizing the President to go ahead 
with it was presented to Congress under the sponsorship of the 
War, Navy and State Departments with a rather apologetic 
air, accompanied by reiterated protests that the scheme was 
consistent with our strong attachment to the principle of arms 
limitation. Secretary Byrnes, General Eisenhower and Admiral 
Nimitz testified before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
that the purpose was not to build up large military establish- 
ments in Latin America nor to change the balance of forces 
there, but simply to supply modern equipment. They stated 
frankly that if the other republics did not get what they needed 
from the United States they would go elsewhere for it. Ad- 
miral Nimitz explained that the transfer of ships under the 
plan would give a small and balanced navy to each country, 
enabling it to protect its own coastal waters and lessening 
the direct responsibility of the U.S. Navy for the defense of the 
entire seacoast. The members of the Committee accepted the 
argument that the plan was necessary as a means of carrying 
out the Act of Chapultepec and the United Nations Charter, 
and to prevent the recurrence of a perilous situation such as 
arose in 1940 when the other American republics would have 
been able to give us no real military or naval support in re- 
pelling an attack on the hemisphere. The committee reported 
the bill favorably on June 7. No immediate action was taken 
upon it by the House, and in the Senate it was pigeonholed by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The War and Navy Departments were thinking in terms of 
all the American republics. In their zeal to get started on a 
program making the hemisphere a solid military bloc, they 
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were not greatly concerned over the merits o£ the State Depart- 
ment's feud with Argentina over centers of subversive * Axis 
influence at a time when tlie Axis was finished and presented 
no threat to the Americas in the foreseeable future. United 
States military men wanted to bring Argentina into the stand- 
ardization scheme, Peron or no Peron. The growth of Soviet 
iiiHuence in Latin America and the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Argentina and the U.S.S.R. on June 6, 1946, 
seemed to underline llie need for establishing working military 
relations witli Argentina before it was too late. The Argentine 
Government, though not enthusiastic about a program which 
would rend to freeze the existing power relations and thus con- 
solidate the advantage Brazil had gained as a result of generous 
lend-leasc aid during the war, was anxious to buy arms from 
the United States as soon as possible. On May 28th General 
Carlos von der Becke, former Chief of Staff, arrived in Wash- 
ington and was received by General Eisenhower. If his mission 
hail the purpose of clearing the way for the purchase of arms 
by Argentina, it was a failure. Under-Secretary of State Acheson 
told von der Becke that the position of the United States was 
the same as on April 8th, when Secretary Byrnes had called for 
'*deeds and not merely promises.*' 

In the summer of 1946 the Rio Conference was again spoken 
of as a possibility and again relegated to the future. To com- 
plete the picture of inaction, the regular Ninth Inter-American 
Conference, scheduled for Bogota in 1946, was postponed until 
1947. Meanwhile there w^ere a few signs of better relations 
VrUth Argentina. Argentine gold in the Federal Reserve Bank, 
frozen during the period of abortive sanctions in 1944, was 
unblocked. Nonnal trade relations had already been reestab- 
lished in April by the decision to permit shipment to Argentina 
of all types of United States goods not in short supply. The 
United States agreed to receive an Argentine Ambassador, 
Oscar Ivanissevich. Braden's successor as Ambassador, George 
Messersmith, who arrived in Buenos Aires in May, was reported 
to be getting on well with Peron. Argentina continued to take 
part in several inter- American agencies and in the work of the 
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United Nations. Peron even risked the ire of his hyper-na- 
tionalist supporters by making several conciliatory gestures, but 
their ejEfect was nullified when his Foreign Minister declared, 
after ratification by the Argentine Osngress of the Act of Cha- 
pultepec on August 30, that all necessary action to execute it 
had already been taken. 

If the deadlock was to be resolved, somebody would have 
to give way. Both in and outside U.S. ofiicial circles there were 
those who thought that Braden, the symbol of the "tough” 
policy toward Argentina, ought to be that somebody. Secretary 
Byrnes, returning from Paris in October, disposed of this 
theory in short order. He reaffirmed that American policy re- 
mained as stated on April 8th and that Braden had his full 
confidence. He would await "deeds” on the part of Peron. 
Although some steps had been taken against German property 
and organizations, the deeds which attracted most attention 
were the termination of the investigation of Ludwig Freude, 
one of the leading Nazis in Argentina, clearing him of all 
charges, and the appointment of Jose Figuerola, an exponent 
of the theory of the corporative state and an admirer of Franco, 
as administrator of the new five-year plan; the Blue Book had 
given prominent mention to both of these gentlemen. The rift 
between the United States and Argentina grew wider than ever. 
The consolidation of the inter-American system through a mu- 
tual assistance pact and through the proposed standardization 
program remained in suspense. It was a question how long 
the system itself could survive the interminable uncertainty. 

By the end of the year it was apparent that time was working 
for Peron. In the United States more voices were raised in favor 
of going ahead with the defense pact without waiting until 
every German firm in Argentina was expropriated and every 
Nazi deported. Messersmith came home to argue personally his 
case that Argentina had shown good faith, was fulfilling its 
commitments as rapidly as could be expected, and must not be 
driven into hostile isolation through our insistence on more 
than was reasonable. Senator Vandenberg, in his Cleveland 
speech of January ii, 1947, spoke of the necessity of "refresh- 
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ing” inter-American solidarity. He felt that it was high time to 
hold the Rio Conference and to take decisions jointly with all 
tlie other American republics. His reasoning was the same as 
that of the military men — if the Americas continued to drift 
apart, a "communistic upsurge” would occur throughout Latin 
America. 

Speaking from the same platform as retiring Secretary of 
State, Byrnes held to his former position that Argentina had 
not yet fulfilled all its obligations, a point conceded even by 
Messersmith, but spoke of holding the conference as soon as 
compliance was reasonable and substantial. What Peron had 
already done could, by a very liberal interpretation, be called 
reasonable and substantial compliance, especially when com- 
pared with the record of several other American republics. The 
issue had been narrowed to the point where it did not have 
much meaning; at least it seemed to many that the Braden 
policy was becoming quixotic, that to make peace with Peron 
at the price of a not too flagrant compromise of our principles 
was less risky than to permit further deterioration of inter- 
American relations. The decision was one of the urgent matters 
facing Secretary Marshall when he took office. When the State 
Department greeted a decree of Peron’s government elimi- 
nating Nazi ownership and control of sixty business concerns as 
an important step and a welcome addition to the measures al- 
ready taken, the way seemed open to a reconciliation. Only the 
question of Nazi agents remained. 

That the Good Neighbor policy needed refurbishing was rec- 
ognized in Washington. The President and Marshall chose 
Mexico as a good place to start. Relations with that country 
were on a firm basis; they might be made even better, for the 
whole hemisphere and the world to see. Truman, accordingly, 
embarked on a state visit to Mexico City, the first U.S. Presi- 
dent to do so, in the first week of March, 1947. Much of the 
talk was devoted to the expression of mutual felicitation and 
good will, but Truman did take the opportunity to reaffirm in 
no uncertain terms the devotion of the United States to the 
principle of non-intervention, adding that that did not imply 
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indifiference to what went on beyond our borders. Altogether, 
the experiment turned out quite a success, a personal triumph 
for the President and a stroke, like Aleman’s return visit to the 
United States two months later, which raised United States 
prestige in Mexico, possibly in other countries as well. 

6. Political Ferment 

The strains and stresses of the war were not without effect on 
political conditions in Latin America. To familiar and more or 
less normal factors making for political instability were added 
inflation and other economic troubles, and intensified ideolog- 
ical conflicts. The war period witnessed the fall of several Cen- 
tral American dictators who had been in power for years, the 
end of the Batista regime in Cuba, a revolution in Ecuador, a 
number of political crises in Colombia culminating in the res- 
ignation of President Lopez, and overturns in Argentina and 
Bolivia which brought to power in those two countries extreme 
nationalists of the fascist type. When the fighting stopped in 
Europe and in the Pacific, more changes were in prospect. The 
threat from Nazi-inspired groups was of course much less acute, 
but on the other hand there was a growing challenge to exist- 
ing governments from the left. As the war had been a conflict 
of ideologies and of systems as well as of nations, the partisans 
in Latin America of the two doctrines which shared the pres- 
tige of victory, democracy and communism, were ready to reap 
what advantages they could. Both doctrines had revolutionary 
implications in most parts of Latin America. 

Vargas of Brazil, a dictator of long standing, felt compelled, 
before the end of the war, to promise democratic elections and 
a new constituent assembly. Opposition to him, which had 
never been reduced to complete silence, was more and more 
openly expressed. In Bolivia and Paraguay the authoritarian 
regimes of Villaroel and Morinigo were enjoying the support 
of the militarist government of neighboring Argentina, but 
none could say how long the people of those countries could be 
kept down. The moderate government of the ailing President 
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Rios in Chile was under attack from both right and left. In Peru 
tlie Aprisia party led by Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, long 
confined to an underground existence, had finally been allowed 
to come out into the light of day to campaign for the place in 
the councils of government to which its popular support en- 
titled it. 

As a result of the prestige and the new role of the Soviet 
Union in world affairs, several Latin American governments 
established diplomatic relations with Moscow and legalized the 
local Communist parties.^^ The latter were sometimes even en- 
couraged by rightist governments as a counter-weight to other 
opposition parties. The growing strength of Communist organ- 
izations was, however, not merely the result of outside support. 
The situation of the mass of the people in most countries was 
made to order for Communist preaching, just as for prophets 
of a new national-social order such as Peron. The western dem- 
ocratic tradition had no broad popular base for resistance to 
the strong men or the demagogues. The Communists made 
headway in the labor movement, aided by hard work, good 
organization, and by the fact that they alone seemed able to 
convince the underprivileged worker that they had something 
to offer him. Since labor unions in Latin America have tended 
to be of the political type, often organized and used for the 
benefit of certain labor leaders or politicians, the prospect of 
Communist control of important unions and federations had 
important political implications. The Communist line was 
echoed by the powerful Vicente Lombardo Toledano, leader 
of the Mexican Unions and of the Latin American Workers 
Confederation (CTAL) , which claimed four million members 
and was associated with the World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions. Opposition to Yankee imperialism was the motif of the 
CTAL conference held in Mexico in April, 1946. Only Brazil 
was unrepresented, but later in the year Luiz Carlos Prestes, 
Brazilian Communist leader, succeeded in forming a confed- 

ind Mexico estal‘>lishedl diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.E. in 1942; 
Colombia, and Uruguay did likewise in 1943; Costa Rica, Chile and Nicaragua 
in 1944; Ymezuela, Braaii and Guatemala in 1945; Argentina in 1946. 
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eration including the majority of Brazil's trade unions which 
he planned to affiliate with Toledano's CTAL. 

These developments were not lost upon U.S. representatives 
on the spot or upon Washington. It was known that Soviet 
agents, official and unofficial, had been working assiduously in 
Latin America. Staffs of Soviet missions numbered far more 
than were necessary to conduct normal diplomatic and con- 
sular business. The establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Peron's Argentina was more than a cynical anti-United States 
gesture; it appeared possible that the Soviets wanted to use 
Buenos Aires as a 'Base" for penetration of the Americas, as 
the Nazis had. Havana was, at the time, their main center of 
operations. Soviet influence came to be a major concern as that 
of Germany rapidly lost its dangerous character following the 
German military defeats. 

During the war the United States had cooperated with all 
types of governments, including many dictatorships; in that 
time of crisis, stability and increased production in Latin Amer- 
ica had been essential to us, the forward march of democracy 
less important. Not unexpectedly there had been constant criti- 
cism of the United States Government, on the. part of liberal 
and leftist groups both in Latin America and in this country, 
for its failure, in a war ostensibly waged in defense of liberty 
and the democratic way of life, to show more appreciation for 
that cause in Latin America. In the midst of a war against 
Nazism and Fascism, there was obvious concern in the United 
States over the existence in this hemisphere of governments 
which were inspired by Nazi and Fascist doctrines and whose 
leaders had been in contact with Germany; Americans were in- 
clined to applaud any action taken against 'little Hitlers" in the 
western hemisphere. 

Where the cause of democracy was tied to that of winning 
the war, as in Argentina, there was some sympathy and support 
forthcoming from Washington, and measures were taken which 
were hard to reconcile with the dogma of non-intervention. For 
a brief period in 1944 it appeared as if the United States, in 
dealing with Argentina and Bolivia, was going back to the use 
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of non-recognition, this time ostensibly on a collective rather 
than unilateral basis, as a means of showing disapproval of new 
regimes not considered sufficiently democratic, although the 
alleged legal grounds were non-fulfillment of inter-American 
obligations^^ 'i’he experiment in non-recognition was no more 
successful in Ikilivia than in Argentina, if its object was to get 
rid of the fascist Villaroel regime. It was, indeed, not pushed 
to that extreme, and the regime, having made gestures of co- 
operation and dropped a few of its pro-fascist members, was 
rather hastily recognized in June 1944 just before it conducted 
an election, in which the extreme nationalist and pro-fascist 
party won a sweeping victory. As a result United States policy 
was criticized from all sides, since it had been neither non-in- 
tervention nor effective intervention. 

After the abandonment of the non-recognition experiments, 
in which many Latin American nations had participated only 
with reluctance or not at all, the United States confined itself 
to the more cautious policy of occasional verbal "interventions” 
not supplemented by positive acts. Public denunciations of the 
"Nazi-Fascist” regime in Argentina became common during the 
latter part of 1945, without visibly shaking its position. Another 
instance arose in Brazil where Vargas, who had loyally cooper- 
ated with the United States in the war and had promised a 
return to constitutional government through national elections 
in December 1945, took certain steps indicating a desire to 
postpone the elections and prolong his dictatorship and to es- 
tablish a closer relationship with Argentina. The opposition 
was by this time strong enough to act if its leaders could be 
sure of the attitude of the United States. Ambassador Berie, 
on September 29, obliged with a speech in which he implied 
that his country was hopeful that the national election would 

^At the su^estion of the Inter-American Emergency Advisory Committee for 
TOiitica! Defense nineteen governments (all except Argentina and Bolivia) had 
adoptM the so-called Guam' Doctrine" that for the duration of the war the 
American rpublics should not recognize any new government set up by force 

ntktu thtf had at first consulted for the purpose of ascertaining how it was 
^ablished and y^hether it was likely to fulfil! its inter-Amcrican obligations 
(Emergency Advisory Committee for Potitkal Defense, Second Annual Report, 
MootCTideo, 1944, 79-91), 
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be held as scheduled. One month later Vargas was overthrown, 
or rather induced to resign, by a movement which had the sup- 
port of both presidential candidates and of the military leaders 
who had for years been the chief supporters of his dictator- 
ship. In accordance with constitutional rules the presidency was 
then placed in the hands of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who formed a "caretaker” government. Secretary Byrnes 
announced in Washington that no special act recognizing the 
new regime was required, since events had followed a consti- 
tutional course. 

On December and the Brazilian electorate, contrary to ex- 
pectations, chose as president General Eurico Caspar Dutra, 
who represented the conservative and authoritarian groups.^® 
His defeated opponent. General Gomes, supported by the lib- 
eral elements (National Democratic Union), was considered a 
warm friend of the United States. The election showed that the 
Vargas political machine was still strong. Dutra had been 
member of the former dictator’s cabinet and was considered to 
be no champion of democracy. Although the prospect could 
hardly be as promising, from the point of view of the United 
States, as that which would have resulted from the election of 
Gomes, there was no question that Dutra had been freely 
chosen by the Brazilian people; clearly, no purpose would be 
served in not accepting their verdict. President Truman dis- 
patched Fiorello La Guardia to Rio to act as his special rep- 
resentative at the new president’s inauguration. 

During the first year of Dutra’s term a constituent assembly 
drew up a new constitution which, paving the way for political 
democracy and respect for civil rights, reverted to the demo- 
cratic constitutional tradition cast aside by the Vargas regime; 
it also empowered the government to introduce substantial 
changes in the economic and social order and guaranteed to 
labor a special bill of rights. Adoption of this constitution on 
September 17, 1946, was made possible by a working agree- 

^®His votes came from the former supporters of the Vargas regime, from the 
Church, and from the conservative rural elements, under the labels of the Social 
Democratic Party and the Labor Party. He also had the backing of the remnants 
of the extreme rightist IntegraUsta movement. 
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ment between Dutra’s Social Democratic Party and the Na- 
tional Democratic Union. Both were now anxious to avoid 
playing into the hands of Vargas and the Labor Party, and 
both were even more concerned over the strength of the Com- 
munists. The latter, who had polled over half a million votes 
in December, were conducting a demagogic campaign, very 
effective in view of unsettled economic conditions, based on a 
combination of extreme nationalism and doctrinaire socialism. 
They were bitter against the United States, which they accused 
of a new imperialism that threatened to enslave Brazil. Dutra’s 
government undertook strong measures against the Commu- 
nists, especially after their leader, Prestes, had publicly created 
the impression that their first loyalty was to the motherland of 
socialism, the Soviet Union, and not to Brazil. On May 7, 1947, 
the Supreme Electoral Tribunal, on the government’s application, 
outlawed the Communist Party. Immediately, the government 
took steps to break up Communist organizations, and ordered 
a six-month suspension of the Communist-supported Con- 
federation of Workers and all unions affiliated with it. 

The constitution which was adopted, over Communist op- 
position, contained fairly liberal provisions respecting foreign 
capital and technical aid, which both Dutra and the Democratic 
Union thought necessary for the rapid economic development 
of Brazil. These policies, as well as the indications that Brazil’s 
traditional foreign policy of cooperative internationalism and 
friendship with the United States would be continued, enabled 
the United States to look with some satisfaction at the trend 
of affairs in Brazil. In return, the prompt withdrawal of troops 
from bases in Brazil used by U.S. forces during the war gave 
satisfaction to the Brazilian people, among whom there had 
been some fear that the bases might become permanent. 

Other American republics, in the months which followed the 
end of hostilities, went through the experience of revolution or 
of sharp political change. In Venezuela an armed coup in Oc- 
tober 1945 unseated the group of military men which had held 
power since the death of the fabulous Juan Vicente Gomez ten 
years before. Corruption, favoritism, denial of civil rights, and 
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difficult economic conditions had contributed to the strength 
of the opposition led by Romulo Betancourt, a Socialist who 
had succeeded in gathering around him the liberal and demo- 
cratic elements. Convinced that the governing group intended 
to keep itself in office by fraudulent elections, Betancourt and 
his followers sei2ed power, promising free elections for a con- 
stituent assembly and economic and social reforms. They pro- 
fessed friendship for the United States and were conciliatory 
toward American business interests. Recognition of the new 
government was quickly accorded, first by several other Latin 
American republics and, on October 30, by the United States. 

The Betancourt junta^ characterizing itself as a left-wing gov- 
ernment, pressed forward with a * new deal'' for Venezuela's 
workers and farmers, but it was opposed to collaborating with 
the Communists. The latter, adopting anti-imperialism slogans, 
spoke out for the nationalization of oil properties. They made 
the most of a letter which fifty American businessmen had sent 
to American Ambassador Frank Corrigan urging that the 
United States undertake a propaganda campaign to combat the 
rising Communist influence in Venezuela. In the election for 
the constituent assembly, held on October 27, 1946, described 
by Ambassador Corrigan as 'The most democratic ever held in 
Latin America," Betancourt's party won an easy victory. The 
Communists, however, polled over 50,000 votes, a not insig- 
nificant figure. 

The trend toward the left was also apparent in Peru, where 
the conservative and semi-dictatorial government of Manuel 
Prado allowed a free election in June 1945 and thus opened 
the gates to a democratic coalition including the Apristas,^^ 
who for years had preached the need of fundamental social 
reform and an appreciation of the Indian element in Peruvian 
society. After first avoiding governmental responsibility they 
finally entered the cabinet in January 1946. The exercise of 
authority and the practical difficulties at hand tempered their 
revolutionary zeal. Haya de la Torre, who used to preach social- 

The Alfanza Popular Revolucionarla Americana, which changed its name m 
X944 to Parfido del Pueblo, but is still commonly loiown as APR A. 
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ism and declaim against Yankee imperialism, had already dur- 
ing the war taken the side of the LInited States in the world 
conflict of ideologies. In 1946 he did not hesitate to declare 
that Peru needed and would welcome foreign capital, especially 
American capital, to develop its resources and new industries. 
The new policy, embodied in several legislative projects spon- 
sored by tlie Apristas in the autumn of 1946, was combatted by 
an alliance of Conservatives and Communists, both of whom 
asserted it would place the country at the mercy of North 
American capital. As the controversy raged, Haya de la Torre 
was angling to obtain for his party the portfolio of foreign 
affairs and other key ministries in order to be able to carry out 
his program. Instead, the Aprista ministers had to resign in 
January 1947 following the assassination of a prominent edi- 
tor, which conservative circles labelled a political murder. It 
remained to be seen how long the country’s largest party, with 
heavy representation in the congress, could be kept out of the 
cabinet. 

The United States could only be gratified at the political de- 
velopments in Venezuela and Peru. In both countries, after 
many years of domination by dictators, reactionary groups 
and military men, broadly-based democratic movements had 
achieved positions of responsibility. They had far-reaching pro- 
grams of economic and social reform at home, and at the same 
time wished to strengthen the already cooperative relations 
with the United States, holding out the prospect of fair terms 
for American investors and business interests. These changes 
had taken place without "intervention”; thus an attitude of 
friendly assistance to the new regimes on the part of the United 
States met with the approval both of the school which stressed 
non-inter\'ention and of those who emphasized our duty to 
support democratic elements in the other American republics 
regardless of the diplomatic niceties. The results of the presi- 
dential election held in Mexico in July 1946, on the other hand, 
showed that too close association with the policies of the 
United States was no recommendation for office so far as the 
local voters were concerned. Ezequiel Padilla, who personified 
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the wartime collaboration between the two countries, was 
roundly beaten by Miguel Aleman. The latter represented the 
moderate leftward trend, like the outgoing president, Avila Ca- 
macho. He was by no means unfriendly to the United States but 
was not politically vulnerable on that issue as was Padilla. 

It was in the states neighboring Argentina that some of the 
most significant events, from the point of view of the United 
States, took place. In the Blue Book the State Department had 
charged Argentina with scheming to undermine the govern- 
ments of those countries and to draw them into a pro-Axis 
bloc. The official Argentine reply was a heated denial. Develop- 
ments in 1946 indicated that, though the war and the Axis 
might be things of the past, the policy of Argentina toward its 
smaller neighbors remained the same: the use of political and 
economic pressure to achieve a maximum of influence, if pos- 
sible, domination. Peron’s successful defiance of the United 
States gave him undoubted prestige and corresponding advan- 
tages. How could Uruguay, for example, be expected to an- 
tagonize its larger neighbor indefinitely? Perhaps the most 
remarkable thing about developments in the Plata basin in the 
latter half of 1946 and early months of 1947 was that the pop- 
ular and democratic forces in the smaller countries were so bold 
and so successful in asserting themselves. 

In Bolivia the Villaroel government was maintaining itself 
by fraud, violence and terror. Americans could not feel happy 
that this government, which the Blue Book had shown was 
installed through a plot involving German agents and Argen- 
tine government leaders, had been recognized and welcomed 
into the United Nations. Consequently, there was great relief 
when the situation was saved in mid- July 1946 by the people 
of La Paz, who overthrew and murdered their oppressors in a 
week-long revolt which cost several hundred lives. The bodies 
of Villaroel and his chief lieutenants were strung up on lamp- 
posts, while a revolutionary junla of labor and university lead- 
ers announced its intention to restore civil liberties and establish 
democratic government. The United States recognized the new 
regime on August 12, several other American republics having 
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already taken that step. Argentina, on the other hand, dismayed 
at the fail of its proteges in La Paz, welcomed the new gov- 
ernment with a blow which hit the hungry Bolivians where it 
hurt most; food shipments were suspended. 

I'lie Bolivian plateau, rich in minerals, depends on outside 
sources for its food, the only convenient source being Argen- 
tina. In the last few years the two countries had entered into 
several economic agreements which, in matters of oil, food and 
transportation, tied the Bolivian economy closely to that of 
Argentina. The intention of the latter to apply the thumb- 
screws represented a challenge to the new regime in La Paz 
and also to those American nations which wished it well in its 
efforts to restore sanity and decency in government and to raise 
the pitifully low living standards of the Bolivian people. The 
regime managed to maintain itself. In January 1947, it held a 
presidential election, the freest in years. The Argentine-Bo- 
livian economic agreement concluded on March 8, providing 
for limited free trade and the financing of Bolivian industries, 
indicated that Argentina had abandoned sanctions to return to 
the more effective method of economic penetration. 

The fate of Villaroel had immediate repercussions in Para- 
guay. Declaring his desire to retire as soon as the will of the 
Paraguayan people could be determined by free elections. 
President Morinigo formed a new cabinet and gave legal rights 
to opposition parties, including the Communists. The new free- 
dom did not last long. In January 1947 Morinigo discovered a 
plot against him and took the occasion to reestablish a personal 
regime. In March he was faced with a large-scale military re- 
volt. For years he and his clique of army officers had paid lip 
service to Pan American ideals — although some w'ere avowed 
fascists — and, though taking the anti-Axis measures required 
under the Rio agreements, had used United States loans and 
equipment to keep themselves in power. At the same time they 
were on the best of terms with the military rulers of Argentina. 
They had to be, since practically all Paraguayan foreign trade 
went to or through Argentina. No political changes within Par- 
aguay could shake Argentina’s economic hold on that country. 
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fated by geography to be either a willing satellite or the first 
victim of any Argentine drive to take the leadership of a bloc 
of states in South America. 

Uruguay’s position was nearly as exposed, but its temper was 
entirely different. Having created a working system of demo- 
cratic government, the majority of Uruguayans was determined 
to hold out against any attempt at domination by Argentina. 
They had been able to do this by hearty support of the inter- 
American system and by leaning on the United States and on 
Brazil. The possibility that either or both of those two powers 
might come to terms with Peron was an ever-present and un- 
settling factor in Uruguayan politics. Peron’s success in defying 
the United States could not help strengthening the nationalist 
party of Luis Alberto de Herrera, a leader who had never hidden 
his antagonism to democratic methods and who had long been in 
contact with Peron and other Argentine nationalists. As the 
date of the presidential and congressional elections approached, 
the Argentine government gave Uruguay a taste of economic 
pressure by cutting off wheat shipments and threatening to curb 
the important tourist traffic. The United States immediately 
agreed to guarantee Uruguay’s wheat supply, whereupon ship- 
ments from Argentina were resumed. The elections, held in 
November 1946, resulted in the victory of Tomas Berreta of 
the pro-United States Colorado party, but Herrera received ap- 
proximately 176,000 votes, more than any other candidate,'® 
and his party obtained 31 seats in the new Chamber and 10 in 
the Senate. Peron had reason to be satisfied with the results. It 
appeared that Uruguayans might be beginning to think better 
of their audacious policy of opposing Argentina’s manifest 
destiny. 

The “austral bloc,’’ of which the leaders of the new Argen- 
tina were wont to dream, included not only the countries of 
the basin of the Plata River, but also Chile, Argentina’s neigh- 
bor along three thousand miles of nearly impassable mountain 

The Colorado Party was split and its three factions presented separate candi- 
dates. Under the Uruguayan electoral law all the party's votes are in the final 
count credited to the party candidate having the highest total. 
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frontier. Chile had coal and iron, not very much but enough to 
attract the attention of an Argentina totally devoid of those 
resources so necessary for its program of industrialization, even 
though it would be far more economical to import them from 
other countries. Argentina could use food as a weapon in this 
case also, as Chile was a regular importer of wheat and meat. 
In both countries hostility to the United States seemed to be 
growing, but there was little sentiment in Chile in favor of 
Peron and his doctrines. As Argentina went further along the 
road to the totalitarian right, Chile maintained its democratic 
system despite the crumbling of the popular front coalition 
through strife among its constituent parties, the Radicals, So- 
cialists, and Communists. The latter were the strongest Com- 
munist Party in Latin America, the basis for their strength 
lying in control of important labor unions. They had whole- 
heartedly supported cooperation with the United States during 
the war, but at its end their line turned to defense of Chile 
against “Yankee imperialism.” 

In the elections held in September 1946, after the death of 
President Rios, the victory went to Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, 
candidate of the united left coalition which included the Com- 
munists. Lacking an absolute majority of the popular vote, 
Gonzalez had to be confirmed as President by the Congress on 
October 24. Six modern units of the United States Navy 
were at the time en route to Valparaiso. Denouncing this move 
as pressure and intervention, the Communists had threatened 
a general strike if Gonzalez’s election should not be upheld. 
The confirmation took place without incident, and it turned out 
that the naval mission, headed by Admiral Leahy, a personal 
friend of the new president, had been sent to be present at his 
inauguration and with no intention of influencing Chilean pol* 
itics; if there was a political motive, it was to show Argentina, 
also represented by a naval mission which had come with ten 
warships, that the United States was not disinterested in that 
part of the world. 

Gonzalez, in a pronouncement preceding the ceremony, said 
that no one party would dominate his regime and that he was 
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a loyal and good friend of the United States. He included in his 
cabinet some Liberals — the Liberal Party had voted against him 
at the polls but for him in the Congress — and also three Com- 
munist ministers, whose nomination may have given some cause 
for alarm to those in Washington responsible for maintaining 
the Good Neighbor policy. Would the Chilean leftists perhaps 
team up with Peron against the United States? In Argentina 
the Communists had recently endorsed Peron despite his former 
persecution of them. There were shouts, at Gonzalez’s inaugu- 
ration, of "Long live Chilean- Argentine friendship,” and within 
a short time negotiations were undertaken with Argentina re- 
sulting in a comprehensive trade agreement, signed on Decem- 
ber 13th, by which the two countries agreed to abolish duties 
except on certain products and to exchange various commodities 
on preferential basis. Argentina was to make available to Chile 
approximately $175,000,000 in credits for industrialization, 
construction of new road and rail connections between the two 
countries, and intensification of their mutual trade.^® Both 
countries called the pact a great step toward a "free cordillera,” 
a full customs union, which had been talked about for decades. 

Was it also a step toward a bloc under Argentine leader- 
ship, antagonistic to the United States? For the moment at 
least, the eyes of Chile’s new president appeared to be fixed on 
his country’s pressing economic problems, not on political ad- 
ventures. He reassured the United States, saying that the agree- 
ment represented not the slightest change in Chile’s foreign 
policy. He saw no reason to fear Argentine economic penetra- 
tion or domination. According to an official Chilean statement 
issued to correct “erroneous interpretations,” the conclusion of 
similar agreements with other countries, especially in Latin 
America, was not excluded, despite a clause in the treaty speci- 
fically ruling out most-favored nation treatment. El Sigh, organ 
of the Chilean Communists, which had attacked Peron in the 
past, hailed the new pact as a means by which both countries 

*8300 million Argentine pesos -were to be invested in Chilean industries; 300 
million were loaned directly to the Chilean Government; 100 million were 
advanced to cover Chile’s unfavorable balance in its trade with Argentina. 
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could break away from the domination of Wall Street and win 
economic independence. 

7. Economic Nationalistn 

A proposal "to work for the elimination of economic na- 
tionalism in all its forms,” put forward by the U.S. Delegation 
at the Mexico City Conference in 1945 as one of the clauses of 
a draft "Economic Charter of the Americas,” evoked no enthu- 
siasm among delegates of tlie other republics. It seemed to chal- 
lenge basic economic policies which they had already adopted 
and were determined to carry through. Economic independence 
was the goal voiced by virtually every government and political 
party in Latin America. 

During the war these countries kept up their exports of food 
and raw materials, but they could not get what they wanted in 
return. They built up large balances in New York and London 
but suffered shortages and inflation at home. Except for limited 
trade with Great Britain and the Iberian Peninsula, they were 
cut off from Europe. As during the previous war and in the 
economic crisis of the 1930’s, their helplessness to maintain 
economic stability in the face of events and decisions outside 
their control was patent. The end of the war found them seek- 
ing assurances on two points. Would the United States keep up 
the level of wartime imports, or at least not cut them off 
abruptly? And would the United States export the machinery 
and consumers’ goods they needed, lend a helping hand in their 
industrialization, and aid them to raise their standards of liv- 
ing? 

William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State, gave as- 
surances at Mexico City that the United States would "cooperate 
in devising measures to meet the shocks resulting from the end- 
ing of wartime purchasing of strategic materials.” While this 
promise did not satisfy most Latin American delegations, their 
fears were not borne out by immediate developments. Through 
1945 and 1946 the United States helped enormously by continu- 
ing to make heavy purchases. The rubber agreement with Brazil 
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and half a dozen other countries was extended to June 1947. 
Imports of Uruguayan wool remained high. The expiration of 
contracts for manganese, chrome, zinc, and tungsten did not 
cause much dislocation in the producing countries. Deliveries of 
Cuban sugar and Bolivian tin continued after the expiration of 
the wartime agreements pending completion of negotiations for 
further U.S. purchases. As a matter of fact, in a world-wide 
seller’s market Latin America was having no difficulty in finding 
takers for its goods. In July 1946 the United States agreed to 
purchase the 1946 and 1947 Cuban sugar crops. New tin con- 
tracts were negotiated with Bolivia in 1946 and again in 1947, 
witli tlie United States agreeing after long negotiations to pay 
the price which Bolivia demanded; but 1946 production was 
well below that of 1945, and the return of Malayan tin to the 
world market offered a gloomy prospect to Bolivia. After the 
expiration in 1945 of the contracts for Chilean copper and 
nitrates, the United States again undertook to buy a fixed quota 
of copper during the second half of 1946, but Chile had no as- 
surance that the problem of postwar markets for these two basic 
exports would be solved. 

All these countries would be affected by the long-term policy 
of the United States on stockpiling as well as on commercial im- 
ports. The Stockpiling Act of 1946 contained a "Buy Ameri- 
can” clause giving preference to domestic materials which was 
inserted against the wishes of the State Department and not 
welcomed in Latin America, but the President, in signing the 
law, stressed that this clause should not be used to subsidize un- 
economic producers or to give domestic interests an advantage 
over foreign producers greater than that provided by the tariff. 
The Act provided for a two billion dollar government stockpile 
of specified strategic materials, many of which — for example, 
tin, tungsten, mica, industrial diamonds, antimony, sisal, que- 
bracho, and cinchona — could be obtained in Latin America 
and were available at home in insufficient quantities if at all. 

While the level of U.S. imports from Latin America re- 
mained high, the volume of exports increased after the end of 

Public Law 520, 79th Congress, and Session (S.752), approved July 23, 1946. 
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the war, although not as rapidly as the Latin Americans, starved 
for industrial and transportation equipment and rarely given 
parity with the competing domestic demand in the United 
States, would have liked. In 1946 the value of exports to Latin 
America exceeded that of imports, a sharp reversal of the war- 
time situation.'** The flow of long-awaited goods into Latin 
America was generally insufficient to halt the inflationary spiral, 
but it did help them to avert the economic collapse which many 
had predicted. 

The greater availability of foreign goods and the increase in 
trade did not satisfy those who were calling for a coordinated 
hemisphere program of rational industrialization and economic 
development. The attitude of the United States, though not one 
of opposition, was not especially comforting to them. Washing- 
ton placed greater emphasis on general acceptance throughout 
the Americas of the principle of non-discrimination, the reduc- 
tion of tariff barriers, and the removal of exchange controls and 
other obstacles to international commerce. The United States 
considered a revival of world trade essential to general peace 
and prosperity; believing excessive economic nationalism to be 
a potential menace to both, it could not compromise on these 
axioms of its commercial policy. Although sympathetic to the 
idea of industrial development in Latin America and other 
"colonial" areas and willing to provide capital and technical 
help, the United States wished to steer clear of the concept of a 
"hemisphere economy,” which might encourage the formation 
of blocs in other areas and prejuffice the success of its world 
trade program. 

The larger Latin American nations, on the other hand, would 
not sacrifice their own national economic programs for the sake 
of general principles which they took to be a front for the desire 
of the United States for markets. They could not agree to aban- 
don high tariffs, exchange controls, or enterprises for state 
trading. As a result of this fundamental divergence of views, 

exports to Latio America in 1944 totalled It, 055, 295, io 1946 $2,099,- 
VS, imports from Latin America in 1944 totalled $1,593,662, in 1946 
$1,760,128,000 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, XX, September 8, 1945, 4; ibid,, 
'MXVl, Much 22, 1947, ii-xa). 
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the rather vague Economic Charter of the Americas finally 
adopted at Mexico City was quite different from the original 
U.S. proposals. These differences came out into the open again 
at the preliminary trade conference in London in the autumn of 
1946, where the Latin American representatives were less inter- 
ested in the removal of trade barriers than in measures to in- 
crease production and promote industrialization in less de- 
veloped countries.^® If unresolved, this conflict might constitute 
a greater threat to the Good Neighbor policy than all the furor 
raised by the charges and counter-charges which had clouded 
political relations among the American republics. 

At Mexico City a decision was taken to exchange more con- 
crete information and views at an Inter-American Technical 
Economic Conference. Scheduled for 1945, it did not meet in 
that year or in 1946. Meanwhile, in default of an agreed inter- 
American economic program other than the Economic Charter 
of the Americas and the common obligations under general in- 
ternational agreements to which the United States and most 
other American republics were signatories, the Latin American 
states worked out their own plans for development and tailored 
their foreign economic relations, in so far as was possible, to fit 
them. These programs could hardly be carried out except 
through rigid governmental direction and control, including 
control of foreign trade. There was a growing emphasis on 
government-organized development {fomento) corporations 
and joint state-private companies, to which was assigned the 
practical execution of the plans for public works, new indus- 
tries, the modernization of agriculture, and the development of 
new sources of power. Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico, the 
most industrialized of the Latin American nations, led the way. 

In March 1946 the Argentine Government nationalized the 
Central Bank and gave it wide powers over the country’s finan- 
cial system in order to carry out the contemplated economic ex- 
pansion. Subsequent measures had the effect of placing the en- 

A detailed exposition of this Latin American view appears in a communication 
from the Colombian Government to Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the ITO. (See Revisia del Banco de la Republica, 
Bogota, XIX, November 1946, 739-742). 
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tire national economy under government control. Through the 
Institute of Trade Promotion the government engaged directly 
in trade on a large scale. Peron came forth in October with a 
five-year plan intended to create a new and stronger Argentina. 
Although it covered all phases of national poliq^ including the 
strengtlicning of the armed forces at an undisclosed cost to the 
taxpayer, the heart of the plan was the protection of existing 
industries, the creation of new industries, and the substitution 
of national for imported products. Land reform and immigra- 
tion (50,000 annual iy) were other significant points. In execut- 
ing the plan the president would govern the nation * 'integrally/' 
the economic as well as the political sphere. Peron assured 
critics that the plan was not totalitarian in inspiration or in 
aims, that he was not hostile to foreign capital so long as it re- 
spected Argentine sovereignty, and that he hoped for increased 
foreign trade; but in explaining his plan to Argentine indus- 
trialists lie made the statement that capitalism was doomed and 
that the new Argentina would have state intervention "in every- 
thing that constitutes the economy of the country." 

Under the "New State" of the Vargas regime Brazil already 
had taken the path of directed industrialization. Brazilians 
pointed with pride to the national steel industry at Volta Re- 
donda, which was to be the largest in Latin America. Govern- 
ment-sponsored and financed partly by $45,000,000 advanced 
by the U.S. Export-Import Bank, it came into production on a 
small scale in 1946. Other industries were being financed, with 
direct government guarantees, by the Banco do Brasil. The 
Dutra government, despite measures liberalizing control of 
banks and foreign exchange and certain clauses in the new con- 
stitution indicating a retreat from extreme nationalism, clearly 
intended to follow the same path as Vargas. Chile, for its part, 
had established in 1939 ^ iomento corporation which continued 
to grow and to interest itse! f in many branches of the national 
economy. Besides providing protection from the fluctuations of 
export markets and in the balance of payments, it was used, 

See La Prema, Buenos Aires, October i, 5, 5, 22, 24, and November 29, 1946, 
for Ferro's detailed explanation of the plan to the press, to the Argentine 
Omgms, and to the Industrial Union. 
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where private capital alone would not undertake the job, in 
establishing industries deemed necessary in the national in- 
terest. Such was the steel industry, for the establishment of 
which a mixed company was formed in April 1946. 

In Mexico there was considerable talk of "planned indus- 
trialization” although in fact there was little planning except in 
isolated fields such as irrigation and electrification. Government, 
industrialists and the labor movement were unanimous in their 
belief in the need for industrialization as a defense against im- 
perialism and a way out of "colonial” status. Higher tariffs and 
stricter import controls were instituted to protect those indus- 
tries which had grown up during the war. Under the presidency 
of Aleman, elected in July 1946, local business interests were in 
a stronger position than before. In a speech made when Presi- 
dent Truman visited Mexico in March 1947, Aleman gently 
pointed out that "a mature understanding of its own interests 
obliged the United States not to oppose Mexico’s industrializa- 
tion.” 

New industries required capital. Local capital was replacing 
foreign capital in many countries, but could not do the job 
alone. In the public utilities field the long-standing desire for 
local control remained strong. Foreign companies operated un- 
der the threat of expropriation, some finding it wise to accept 
reasonable offers to purchase their properties; the purchase of 
the I.T..& T.’s Union Telefonica by the Argentine Government 
in 1946 set a pattern more acceptable to all concerned that that 
of expropriation followed by disputes over compensation. The 
resolution on the subject of industrial development adopted at 
the Mexico City Conference formulated the principles that 
equal treatment should be given to national and foreign capital 
"except when the investment of the latter would be contrary to 
the fundamental principles of public interest,” and that "the 
investment of foreign capital in private enterprises . . . should 
preferably be made in such a manner as to assure to national 
capital a just and adequate participation, not only in the estab- 
lishment of such enterprises but also in their management.” 

Eesoiutioa No. 50, Inter-Amerkan Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace (Washington, 1945), 81. 
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As an inducement to cooperation, a more friendly attitude to- 
ward United States capital was evident in most countries. Latin 
America was interested in loans from the Export-Import Bank 
for specilic development projects, but by far the greater share 
of the Bank’s available capital was going to European and 
Asiatic countries, with the result that Latin American requests 
often had to be scaled down. The largest loans went to Brazil 
for cargo steamers and to Chile for its new steel industry. Sev- 
eral others were granted loans for the purchase of transporta- 
tion equipment."" There was also a desire to attract private 
capital from the United States in the form of direct investment, 
generally on condition that it participate, on certain prescribed 
terms, with domestic capital in projects coming within the scope 
of national development programs. This was the basis on which 
U.S. corporations, interested in minimizing the risks of invest- 
ment and in obtaining a good position in the local markets, 
shared in the formation of mixed companies. The most striking 
example was the bidustria Electrica de Mexico, expected to be- 
come the leading electrical producer in Mexico.^® Mexico was 
the field of investment most favored by private U.S. capital in 
1945 and 1946, with Brazil a close second, although in neither 
case was the capital outlay large. 

As a further conciliatory step aimed at attracting capital and 
at clearing up a long-standing source of dispute, several Latin 
American governments negotiated settlements, or made offers 
for adjustment of their defaulted bond issues.®'* Fortified by 
rising dollar balances, Brazil, Mexico, Colombia and Panama 
had made settlements or offers during the war. El Salvador of- 
fered a debt settlement in July 1946 which the Foreign Bond- 

the 18 months ending December 31, 1946, the Bank authorized a total of 

1138.690.000 in loans to American republics. $47,350,000 went to Chile, $46,- 

060.000 to Brazil ( Export-Import Bank of Washington, Hhtri Semiannual Report 
'$0 Congress, Washington, 1947, 44-45)- 

its $15,000,000 capitalization, $10,000,000 was to be subscribed by private 
lufttlors (51% Mexican, 49% American) and $5,000,000 by the Mexican Gov- 
crnmcnf. Technical aid was to be provided by Westinghouse, 

*^$ee Willy Feuerlein and Bliza^th Kantitn, Dollars in Latin America (New 
York, 19431), Tlie Spanish edition, Ddlhres en Amirica Latina (Mexico, 1944) 
c»ntaia$ 1 new chapter covering the war period. 
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holders’ Protective Council recommended favorably to the 
bondholders. Peru, early in 1947, adopted a law offering a set- 
tlement of its defaulted dollar debt which the Council, however, 
did not recommend as satisfactory. 

In the field of economic development, many of the engineer- 
ing, sanitary and other projects sponsored by the Office of the 
Coordinator of In ter- American Affairs were handed over to the 
Latin American governments, and the financial contributions 
from the United States curtailed. The Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission, from which much had been hoped, was 
doing valuable work in the way of investigation, technical mis- 
sions, and in certain specific projects, but on a very small scale 
and with limited resources. The Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, established in November 1945 in pursuance of a 
decision of the Mexico City Conference, appointed a number of 
committees, but over a year later concrete proposals were still 
awaited. 

To many in Latin America it seemed that the United States, 
preoccupied with the greater problems of economic reconstruc- 
tion in Europe and Asia, was no longer showing the special 
solicitude for the economic problems of the other American re- 
publics that it had in the days before and during the war when 
it was wooing their support. Similar criticisms were made of the 
United Nations. When the General Assembly voted in Decem- 
ber 1946 to recommend the establishment of economic com- 
missions for Europe and Asia, in order to give effective aid to 
the countries devastated by war, it was unwilling to recommend 
at the same time the establishment of boards which would give 
expert advice to member countries in connection with their 
economic development. For the time being the Latin American 
states had little hope of concrete assistance as part of a general 
world program. The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, to which they had been told to look for support, 
had yet, at the close of 1946, to make its first loan. The pressure 
on the United States to lend a sympathetic ear to requests for 
assistance on an inter-American basis was correspondingly 
greater. 





CHAPTER EIGHT 

AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE FAR EAST 
I. The Occupation of Japan 

Historically, the United States has been readier to assume 
responsibilities in the Far East than in Europe. In becoming a 
world power at the turn of the century this country extended its 
territorial limits to the western Pacific; it became an Asiatic 
power with a direct interest in the balance of power in that part 
of the world. At the same time an American Secretary of State 
proclaimed the doctrine of the Open Door in China, which we 
have since tried consistently to uphold. 

American isolationism between the two world wars and the 
neutrality laws which it fathered were products of a mind which 
was fixed on Europe. But if Europe’s quarrels were believed to 
be none of our business, Asia’s quarrels, on the other hand, 
were often regarded as our own. In the decade from the seizure 
of Manchuria in 1931 to the attack on Pearl Harbor, America 
took the lead in the condemnation of Japanese aggression and 
in the steps, ineffective though they were, to discourage or com- 
bat it. Then, after the United States was brought into the war 
by an attack in the Pacific, American forces carried practically 
the whole burden of the long and costly campaign against 
Japan. 'These circumstances made Americans not only ready to 
assume responsibility in determining the future of Japan but 
unwilling to share it equally with their allies. 

On his way to Teheran in 1943 Roosevelt met Qiurchill and 
Chiang Kai-shek in Cairo for a discussion on the Far East. The 
resulting joint declaration served notice on Japan that it would 
be stripped of all territories seized from the Chinese, all islands 
occupied since 1914, and “all other territories taken by violence 
and greed.” For nearly two years that remained the only state- 
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merit of Allied intentions on the future of Japan. In July 1945 
the same three governments, in a proclamation which was in 
fact an appeal to Japan to quit the war, set forth in clear terms 
what Japan would face if it did surrender, and what would be 
its fate if it did not. That fate would be "prompt and utter 
destruction.” If they capitulated, the Japanese could look for- 
ward to the loss of all territories beyond their four home islands, 
the dissolution and disarmament of their military and naval 
forces. Allied occupation of their home territory, the elimina- 
tion of the authority and influence of those responsible for 
Japan’s attempt at world conquest, and the exaction of just 
reparation in kind. On the other hand, said the three-power 
statement, the Japanese people would not be enslaved as a race 
or destroyed as a nation; fundamental human and civil rights 
would be restored, and the Japanese Government would be re- 
quired to remove obstacles to the strengthening of democratic 
tendencies among the people; Japan would be allowed to main- 
tain such industries as would sustain its economy, to have access 
to raw materials, and eventually to participate in world trade. 
The Allied occupation forces would be withdrawn as soon as 
the objectives mentioned in the statement had been accom- 
plished and a peacefully inclined and responsible government 
instituted in accordance with the freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people. 

This declaration was issued, significantly, from Potsdam, 
where the American and British Heads of Government were 
conferring personally not with Qiiang Kai-shek but with Stalin. 
The Soviet entry into the war in the Far East, promised at Yalta, 
was not far away. The Japanese, their empire lost, their cities 
pounded and burned by American bomber fleets and naval task 
forces, their homeland threatened with imminent invasion, had 
good reason to consider seriously the Potsdam terms. While 
they sought ways to make contact with the Allies and negotiate 
a surrender, events rushed to a climax. On August 6 Hiroshima 
was blasted by an atomic bomb. Two days later Russia publicly 
endorsed the Potsdam terms and sent its armies driving into 
Manchuria. A second atomic bomb was dropped, this time on 
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Nagasaki. On August 10 Japan formally agreed to accept the 
Potsdam terms, with the understanding that they did not prej- 
udice the prerogatives of the Emperor as a sovereign ruler. 

The Japanese thus posed a question on which there had been 
much talk in the United States, and serious study as well, ever 
since Pearl Harbor. What should we do with the Emperor.^ 
Should he be disposed of as War Criminal No. i ? Or was he a 
mere symbol, not responsible for the sins of the Japan of the 
past and possibly useful in effecting the transition to the Japan 
of the future.^ The school of thought represented by Joseph C. 
Grew, former Ambassador in Tokyo then serving as Under-Sec- 
retary of State, prevailed. He held that to refuse to '^deaP' with 
the Emperor or to insist on his abdication would be foolhardy. 
Especially in the purely practical matter of effecting the sur- 
render and disarmament of millions of Japanese troops, only 
his command might bring about the desired results; it might 
mean a difference of many lives. During the occupation his 
authority could be used to help carry through the demilitariza- 
tion of Japan. 

The United States proposed to answer the Japanese note as 
follows: From the moment of surrender the authority of tlie 
Emperor and of the Japanese Government should be subject to 
that of the Supreme Allied Commander, who would take such 
steps as he deemed proper to put the surrender terms into effect; 
the Emperor would be required to ensure the signature of the 
surrender terms and to order the cessation of all Japanese re- 
sistance. This answer, agreed to by Britain, China, and the 
U.S.S.R., brought forth from Tokyo on August 14 the word for 
which the world was impatiently waiting; Japan would capitu- 
late. On September 2, 1945 aboard the U.S.S. Missouri, the in- 
strument of unconditional surrender was signed. Japan agreed 
to carry out, under Allied direction, the provisions of the Pots- 
dam declaration, and formally acknowledged that the authority 
of the Emperor and his government was subject to the Supreme 
Commander. 

General Douglas MacArthur, the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, entered Tokyo at the head of an American army of 
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occupation. In theory his policies were Allied policies. Actually 
they were American policies. The U.S. Government, working 
througli the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee, deter- 
mined the basic directives. The occupation authorities in Japan 
were the instruments of policy, as Acting Secretary of State 
Acheson acidly pointed out to the press on September 19 after 
an unexpected statement by MacArthur giving his own view on 
early reduction of the occupation force. Their task was to carry 
out the directives. Since the general had a mind of his own, and 
as the gap between stating an objective and putting it into effect 
could be wide, American policy, in practice, was made both in 
Washington and in Japan. And despite the highly personalized 
role of MacArthur, orders issued in Tokyo, like the directives 
from Washington, were the product of many minds. 

The basic directive on occupation policy, the result of inten- 
sive study in the State Department during the war years and of 
consultation among the State, War and Navy Departments since 
early in 1944, was approved by the President and sent to Mac- 
Arthur at the start of the occupation.^ Briefly, it was an elabora- 
tion of the Potsdam declaration and the terms of surrender. It 
set forth as ultimate objectives: '"(i) to insure that Japan will 
not again become a menace to the United States or to the peace 
and security of the world; (2) to bring about the eventual es- 
tablishment of a peaceful and responsible government which 
will . . . support the objectives of the United States as reflected 
in the ideals and principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions." The desire of the United States to see in Japan a govern- 
ment conforming to the principles of democratic self-govern- 
ment was mentioned with the reminder that it was not the 
responsibility of the Allies to impose on Japan any form of gov- 
ernment not supported by the freely expressed will of the peo- 
ple. 

The above objectives were to be achieved, to put it briefly, by 
the following means: (i) complete demilitarization and the 

^Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, September 23, 1945, 423-427. The directive 
was seat by radio oa August 29. It was oiSciaHy traasmitted oa September 6 
and released to the press on September 22. 
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elimination of the militarist influence, (2) the encouragement 
of fundamental human rights and of democratic and represen- 
tative organizations, and (3) changes in the economic structure 
of the country to destroy the industrial basis for military power 
and to permit payment of reparation, at the same time affording 
Japan the opportunity to meet the peacetime requirements of its 
population. The existing form of government was to be used, 
not supported. Changes initiated by the Japanese modifying 
feudal and authoritarian tendencies were to be "permitted and 
favored.” 

An immediate problem was to round up, disarm and de- 
mobilize four million Japanese soldiers and to repatriate one 
million Allied nationals. This task was performed efficiently, 
even brilliantly, within the space of a few weeks. It was done 
with limited American personnel, by making full use of the 
authority of the Emperor and the Japanese Government. When 
it was completed, Japan no longer existed as a military power. 
The principal immediate war aim of the United States was 
achieved in record time. The next phase of the problem, to re- 
move the economic and the spiritual bases on which Japan’s 
military power and aggressive tendencies had rested, was many 
times more difficult. This meant fundamental changes in the 
structure of Japanese society. Revamping the Japanese economy 
might take several years. The "moral regeneration” of Japan 
would take decades. 

The first months of the occupation witnessed a series of 
sweeping MacArthur directives ordering the arrest and trial of 
war criminals; the dissolution of militaristic societies and groups 
and the arrest of their leaders; the abolition of military drill 
and ultra-nationalist teaching; the abolition of the secret police 
and all agencies established to limit freedom of speech, religion, 
or assembly; the end of press censorship and of the special 
privileges of the Domei news agency; the prohibition of racial, 
national and religious discrimination; the revision of school 
books, emphasizing the objectives of the occupation authori- 
ties and the responsibility of the Japanese militarists for 
the country’s downfall. The difficulties of putting such direc- 
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fives into effect throughout Japan were, of course, enormous. 

On December 15 MacArthur issued an order ending com- 
pulsory adherence to, and state support of, Shinto. Without 
attempting to disturb local beliefs and observances, the Ameri- 
can authorities wished to strike at the state cult of the divinity 
of the limperor and of the superiority and unique mission of 
the Japanese race. This was a necessary preliminary to dealing 
realistically with the Emperor. In order to follow out the policy 
of using him as a means of instituting the contemplated drastic 
political and social changes, while leaving to the choice of the 
people the final form of government, the American authorities 
had first to dispose of state Shinto. Two weeks later came the 
imperial rescript in which the Emperor repudiated the theory of 
his own divinity. On paper these were revolutionary measures. 
They cleared away obstacles to basing Japan’s political system 
on the doctrine of popular sovereignty. The reality of the 
change, however, would be determined not by the fiat of tem- 
porary authorities but by the Japanese themselves. The Ameri- 
can authorities, though possessed of the power to act directly, 
were short of personnel and had to rely on the existing Jap- 
anese government and institutions. Unfortunately, those who 
manned the administrative machine were not enthusiasts for 
regeneration; many had served the old regime but were not 
sufficiently tainted to merit arrest for war crimes or exclusion 
from office. And the Japanese people had not been converted 
overnight to an understanding of, or belief in, democratic 
theory and practice. 

In Allied nations there was little criticism of MacArthur's 
vigorous measures, although Molotov at London in September 
called his policy too lenient. Strong criticism, on the other hand, 
was voiced against the manner in which policy decisions were 
reached. The United States was reproached with regarding 
Japan as its own preserve, and it was true that, though willing 
to consider the views of other powers, the U.S. Government did 
not wish to be bound by the decisions of any Allied control 
body. For this insistence on the exclusion of the other Allies the 
War Department and MacArthur, not the State Department, 
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were primarily responsible. In August the British had proposed 
an Allied control commission in Tokyo. Molotov made the same 
point in September at the meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. The United States, desiring nothing more than a 
purely advisory commission, tried to avoid the parallel with 
Germany but saw possibilities of using the precedent of the 
control commissions in the Balkan states, where the Soviet rep- 
resentatives did as they wished and their colleagues were re- 
duced to observations and protests. The difficulties and incon- 
sistencies of the American position were apparent. The Balkan 
parallel could not be drawn too sharply without nullifying the 
repeated claims for “genuinely tripartite” action there; on the 
other hand, even an arrangement on the Balkan model, which 
would in fact give the United States a dominant position in 
Japan, would not be acceptable to MacArthur. 

Secretary Byrnes, on his return from London in October, pro- 
posed the establishment of a Far Eastern Advisory Commission 
in Washington, to recommend policies for the control of Japan. 
In cases where there was no agreement, the policies of the 
United States would govern. The project of an Allied control 
council in Tokyo was dismissed by the Secretary as "not wise.” 
When the Commission met, no Soviet representative was pres- 
ent. The other powers concerned began to grow restive. Britain 
did not like being shut out of Japan any more than Russia did. 
The outspoken Dr. Evatt of Australia, seeing that the smaller 
powers were being left out of the important negotiations, called 
dim indeed the outlook for international cooperation, "always 
preached and not always practiced.” In the face of this criticism 
and the firm Soviet stand, the United States saw the need of 
making a further retreat. It was carried out at the Moscow Con- 
ference in December. The result was an agreement among the 
Big Three, which China and the smaller powers accepted, on the 
establishment of a Far Eastern Commission in Washington, 
composed of the Pacific powers which had fought against 
Japan,® and an Allied Council in Tokyo with members repre- 

* U.S.A., U.K., U.S.S.R,, China, France, the Netherlands, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Philippine Commonwealth. 
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seating the United States, the British Commonwealth (United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, India) , the Soviet Union, 
and China. 

The function of tlie Far Eastern Commission was to formu- 
late principles and policies for the fulfillment by Japan of the 
terms of surrender, and to review directives issued to the Su- 
preme Commander or any action taken by him including policy 
decisions. The Allied Council was an advisory body with which 
the Supreme Commander was to consult on matters of sub- 
stance. It did not limit his authority; he remained sole executive 
authority for the Allied Powers in Japan. But on certain funda- 
mental matters (a change in the regime of control, in the Japa- 
nese government as a whole, or in the constitution) he would 
have to withhold orders, in case of objection by a member of 
the Council, pending agreement on the point in the Far Eastern 
Commission. The Moscow agreement did not cliange the char- 
acter of the military occupation, which remained American, but 
arrangements were made to add token forces from the British 
Commonwealth. China felt unable to spare any troops for oc- 
cupation purposes. The Soviet Union did not accept the invita- 
tion to participate. 

Secretary Byrnes, reporting on the results of the Conference, 
explained the concessions by saying that the United States all 
along had planned to make control of Japan an Allied respon- 
sibility. He stressed that American policies and the efficient ad- 
ministration already set up in Japan were safeguarded. By the 
operation of the great-power veto in the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion no policy could be adopted without our concurrence. Direc- 
tives, he pointed out, would still be issued by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, not by the Far Eastern Commission or the Allied Council. 
Actually, the new machinery was so cumbersome that it could 
not be expected to result in the exercise of real and continuing 
control over the U.S. Government or over MacArthur. On the 
same day, December 30, 1945, the latter informed the world 
that he had not been consulted on the Moscow agreement, had 
no responsibility for it, and did not like it; however, he would 
try to make it work. It was not the view of the State Department 
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that he was or should have been responsible for the Moscow 
decisions, of which the agreement on Japan was but one ele- 
ment in the adjustment of American and Soviet interests in 
various parts of the world. As a whole the agreements, involv- 
ing American concessions both in eastern Europe and the Far 
East, at least represented for the United States an approach to- 
ward greater consistency. In the former area there was a retreat 
from insistence on equal rights and influence, in the latter from 
insistence on exclusive rights and influence. The goal in each 
case was greater harmony among the major Allies without the 
sacrifice of vital American interests. 

While the new arrangements placed the American authorities 
in Japan under the closer scrutiny of the Allies, the responsibil- 
ity for day-to-day control still rested with the United States. 
Carrying out the general economic aims of the Potsdam declara- 
tion, for example, remained the task of General MacArthur and 
his staff. Notable progress had already been made in the first 
four months of the occupation. War production was prohibited; 
exports, imports and all business communications were forbid- 
den without approval of the occupation authorities. The largest 
banks and all institutions which had been financing war produc- 
tion, development or colonization outside Japan were closed. 
Japan’s gold and foreign assets had been seized. The big indus- 
trial plants stood idle, marked for destruction, seizure as repara- 
tion, or conversion to civilian production. 

Edwin W. Pauley, the President’s special representative for 
reparation matters, who visited Japan in November 1945, 
recommended in his preliminary report the reduction of Japan’s 
steel, shipbuilding, machine-tool, and chemical industries to a 
level approximating that of the years immediately preceding 
Japan’s career of conquest in the 1930’s, and complete elimina- 
tion of munitions plants, aircraft factories and specified light 
metal industries. Everything above the permitted levels would 
be removed as reparation. The purpose of such drastic removals 
was to reduce Japan’s capacity to make war and to cut down 
Japan’s lead, as an industrial nation, over others in the Far East. 
As compensation to the Allies, this equipment might be of con- 
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siderable use to China in its industrialization program, or to 
Australia, India, and the Philippines; it would be of slight in- 
terest to the United States or Great Britain. 

In the spring of 1946 the Far Eastern Commission began dis- 
cussion of a reparation program on the basis of American pro- 
posals, but agreement on how to determine and divide the booty 
was not forthcoming. Russian removal of Japanese-built plants 
in Manchuria, injecting a new controversial subject into the dis- 
cussion, caused long delays. Though American troops occupied 
certain earmarked plants in Japan, nothing was actually re- 
moved. Aware that delay was upsetting Japan’s rehabilitation 
and that of other Far Eastern countries, the United States 
pressed for the establishment of an Allied reparation commis- 
sion for Japan. Several times it proposed that a conference be 
called to settle the matter but met Soviet refusal. Toward the 
end of 1946 there were indications that the United States, tired 
of waiting, might go ahead with its program without Soviet 
participation. On November 16 Pauley submitted his final re- 
port to the President, and in January, 1947, the State Depart- 
ment announced that directives would be sent to MacArthur to 
begin removals of equipment to China, the Philippines, and the 
Dutch East Indies. Such a directive was finally sent on April 2, 
the Far Eastern Commission having taken no positive action in 
the meantime. 

The severe recommendations of the Pauley report evoked 
cries of dismay from Japanese industrialists. Pointing particu- 
larly to the prospective loss of steel capacity, shipping, and rail- 
way equipment, they said the plan would make impossible the 
achievement of the self-sustaining economy mentioned in the 
Potsdam declaration. There was, at the same time, some expres- 
sion in the United States of the view that a drastic program of 
removals, at such a late date, would do more harm than good. 
Official circles seemed to be veering to the position that a system 
of international control to guarantee disarmament, through a 
four-power treaty on the lines of the draft submitted by the 
United States to the British, Soviet and Qiinese Governments in 
June 1946, would be a more sensible means of guarding against 
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renewed Japanese aggression than stripping Japan of industrial 
plants. 

The most challenging task facing the occupation authorities 
was not that of removing the physical industrial base of Japan’s 
power to make war. The war itself, which had strained Japan’s 
industry to the utmost, the loss of overseas possessions, and the 
advance of technology in other lands had already greatly re- 
duced Japan’s war potential. The more difficult problem was to 
break down the power of the privileged landholding and indus- 
trial groups, to disperse ownership and control of their prop- 
erty, and thus help to lay the foundations of a more demo- 
cratic economic order, at the same time leaving Japan in a 
position, in the words of the Potsdam declaration, to sustain 
her economy and eventually to participate in world trade. This 
series of economic reforms was not undertaken for its own sake 
but because the old system had been so easily used for purposes 
of waging war. 

On November 6 , 1945, came the first of the steps aimed at 
the Zaibatsu, the great family trusts which had supported and 
managed the industrial side of Japan’s career of aggression. 
Their power and influence ran through the entire Japanese 
economic and political structure; they could not be wiped out 
by a few decrees, especially since there was no one available to 
take over and make things run. The order of November 6, pro- 
viding for the liquidation of the securities of the top holding 
companies, represented at least a start. This particular plan, as a 
matter of fact, had been suggested by the four biggest combines 
themselves (Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, Yasuda), in antici- 
pation of the attack which they knew was coming. A U.S. mis- 
sion, sent to Japan in January 1946, reported that neither that 
measure nor the contemplated heavy taxation would really 
cripple them. An effective program required more specific meas- 
ures. Although the mission’s recommendations were not made 
public, the published factual section of the report recognized as 
the key problem the encouragement of new patterns of indus- 
trial organization to replace the Zaibatsu and prevent their reap- 
pearance. Any dissolution program which was more than a 
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feeble step toward economic freedom would have to "reach into 
many fields and seek to cut the roots that nourish and maintain 
the zaibatsu system.” ® It was hoped that, in time, small business 
would supply a broader base of ownership and control. As a 
further preparator}’ step, pending the working out of a detailed 
plan, in November 1946 all Zaibatsu assets were ordered con- 
verted into non-negotiable government bonds. There was not 
much hope of decisive action on the part of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. The makeshift Shidehara cabinet, which held office 
from October 1945 until April 1946, and the Yoshida cabinet 
which came in after the general election, were no advocates of 
a new order. They included men associated with the Zaibatsu, 
men who did not want to give way to the small independent 
businessmen and the labor unions, the two elements on which 
the occupation authorities counted as the backbone of a new 
system. 

In December 1945 MacArthur issued a sweeping order point- 
ing the way to fundamental agrarian reform "to destroy the 
economic bondage that has enslaved the Japanese farmers for 
centuries of feudal oppression.” The Japanese Government re- 
sponded with a law which was obviously inadequate in view of 
the limited arable land in Japan and the great number of 
peasants without land or with dwarf holdings. The Supreme 
Commander, with the support of the Allied Council, called for 
thoroughgoing measures. The result was a new law, passed in 
October 1946, which made available for distribution a much 
greater acreage. Without solving the basic economic problems 
of Japanese agriculture, this law did seem to point the way to 
the elimination of the worst features of the existing system of 
tenantry. 

Not all attention could be devoted to long-range reforms. 
The U.S. authorities had on their hands a ruined economy. In 
order not to endanger the safety of the occupation forces or 
prejudice the attainment of the long-run objectives, they had to 
keep the standard of living above the starvation level and to 

® $hi Mhsim on Japanese; ComhimSf Part I, Aualyticai and Technical 

Data (Depatlment of State, Publication 2<>aS> Washington, March 1946), 17. 
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encourage the reconstruction o£ industries which would serve 
peacetime Japan. Starvation and misery would make impossible 
any orderly approach to a system of political and economic 
democracy such as we wished to see develop. The food shortage 
impelled MacArthur to call for the importation of over three 
million tons of foodstuffs in 1946. While shipments did not 
come up to that figure, food and other essential products con- 
tinued to be sent from the United States. That funds to pay for 
imported food had to come from the U.S. Treasury was another 
good reason why the occupation authorities encouraged Japan’s 
recovery to the "self-sustaining” level. 

Japan’s civilian goods industries had suffered immeasurably 
from the concentration on armaments and from the war. Also, 
as in Europe, recovery was retarded by the critical shortage of 
coal. Stockpiles of other vital materials were dwindling. Foreign 
trade, conducted on an intergovernmental basis through the 
U.S. Army and the U.S. Commercial Corporation, eased the 
situation somewhat in the second half of 1946 and the first 
part of 1947. Under a decision announced in January 1946, the 
United States supplied Japan with certain key raw materials, 
such as cotton, for the revival of her industries, and allowed the 
export of textiles and raw silk, with the idea that this would 
provide needed foreign exchange. 

As the occupation, like that of our zone in Germany, came to 
represent an increasing drain on the American taxpayer, the 
economic policies of Allied Headquarters were more and more 
centered on the problem of making Japan pay its own way. 
Until textiles and other light industries could expand exports to 
a point approaching the pre-war level, the heavy food imports 
which Japan required in 1947, as in 1946, would have to be sup- 
plied directly from the United States. MacArthur, in a statement 
sent to the War Department in February 1947 for transmission 
to Congress, said that the aims of the occupation would be 
compromised if food were not sent to prevent starvation and 
unrest; the charge, he argued, could be a first lien on Japanese 
assets and production. In 1946 Congress had appropriated $188 
million to supply food and raw materials (chiefly cotton) to 
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Japan. $300,000,000 was requested early in 1947 and was ap- 
propriated by Congress in April, as an addition to the War De- 
partment budget for the fiscal year 1947, for relief in Germany, 
Austria, Japan and Korea. The $725,000,000 requested for the 
same purpose in the 1948 budget was attacked immediately by 
economy-minded Congressmen, and it was doubtful how much 
would eventually be available for Japan. 

Since General MacArthur had to rely on the Japanese author- 
ities for the execution of his program, he came early to the con- 
clusion that Japan should have a government chosen by the peo- 
ple. The Shidehara government, made up of remnants of the 
old regime, and the Diet, hand-picked by the Tojo government 
in 1942, were not fit instruments for the introduction of a more 
democratic system. Before the end of 1945, MacArthur ordered 
the government to begin working out a new constitution and a 
new electoral law. On January 4, 1946, he issued a purge order 
intended to eliminate from public life all the officials who had 
been active exponents of militaristic nationalism. The protests 
and the non-cooperation which these measures evoked in Japa- 
nese ofiicial circles illustrated the fundamental difficulty of try- 
ing to get rid of those individuals and groups responsible for 
creating and running the old Japan, while at the same time rely- 
ing on its politicians and civil servants for day-to-day adminis- 
tration. A strict execution of the purge directive would virtually 
have wiped them out. 

The government did not act on the purge order until March. 
As for drafting a constitution, it did not go beyond the point of 
tinkering with the old one. Under pressure, however, the Diet 
had passed a democratic electoral law on December 17, under 
which elections were held on April 10, 1946, little more than 
half a year after the surrender of imperial Japan. A majority of 
members of the Far Eastern Commission had recommended 
postponement on the grounds that no intelligent expression of 
views on their political future could be expected of the Japanese 
people during the uncertain period when their economic future 
was still in doubt. MacArthur went ahead despite their advice 
and pointed to the results as having justified his course. Both 
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sides could claim to have been right. A free and orderly election, 
with women voting for the first time, had been conducted; 
henceforth the Japanese people would have a Diet and a gov- 
ernment resting on popular choice. On the other hand, as local 
administration was still largely in the hands of the bureaucracy, 
and as there was no full imderstanding of western democratic 
processes on the part of the Japanese people, undoubtedly the 
election was not the "intelligent expression of views” referred 
to by the Far Eastern Commission. 

The new government, representing the conservative Liberal 
and Progressive parties, had to carry through the purge, which 
had already deprived the Liberals of their leader, and the adop- 
tion of the new constitution. Drafted in MacArthur’s Head- 
quarters, according to a number of reports,* the constitution had 
already been reluctantly accepted, with a few changes, by the 
Shidehara government. The draft, made public on March 6, 
1946, had something of the British and French systems in it, 
and more of the American. The position of the Emperor was to 
be that of constitutional figurehead; sovereignty rested with the 
people. There was to be a two-house Diet, to which the execu- 
tive would be responsible. A long list of fundamental rights and 
freedoms was included. In one article Japan renounced war 
forever. General MacArthur, in a statement to the press, praised 
the draft in glowing terms. The Yoshida government con- 
sidered it a necessary evil. Finally adopted by the Diet on No- 
vember 3, it was to go into effect in May 1947. The Commu- 
nists, who wished to dispose of the Emperor altogether, were 
the only party to vote against it. The near-unanimity could not 
be said to reflect widespread enthusiasm among the Japanese 
for the new charter. Though it gave them liberties they never 
had before, it was nevertheless the product of defeat and for- 
eign occupation. 

^Cjordon "Walker, "Democracy Levied on Fumbling Japan,” Christian Science 
Monitor, July 4, 1946; "Outlook in Japan, The World Today, II, November 
1946, 512-523; D. N. Rowe, "The New Japanese Constitution," Par Eastern 
Survey, XVl, January 29, 1947, 13-17. General MacArthur publicly announced 
that it had been drafted "after painstaking investigation and frequent conferences 
between members of the Japanese Government and this headquarters." 
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The American-sponsored revolution, if it could be called that, 
of which the new constitution was the high point, was a limited 
one. Although the occupation authorities had insisted on meas- 
ures for the emancipation of trade unions and for breaking the 
industrial power of the Zaibatsu, they had no intention of push- 
ing Japan into anything beyond democratic capitalism. They 
openly opposed attempts of the Japanese Communists and some 
of the rapidly growing trade unions to discredit the Yoshida 
government and, by strikes and demonstrations, to mobilize the 
masses against it. Consequently, as the pace of reform slowed 
in the latter half of 1946, the United States, though denying any 
change in policy, seemed more and more to be supporting the 
position of the government and the conservative elements, while 
the Soviet Union, through its press and radio and its represen- 
tative on the Allied Council, General Derevyanko, attacked 
MacArthur’s policies and espoused the cause of the "democratic 
dements,” namely the Communists, left-wing Social Demo- 
crats, and militant trade unions. 

The Communists having done poorly in the elections, Mac- 
Arthur and his political adviser, George Atcheson, Jr., felt 
justified in publicly condemning their activities as "agitation,” 
inspired from outside Japan. A series of strikes aimed at the 
government led to an order prohibiting work stoppages "inimi- 
cal to the objectives of the military occupation.” Atcheson 
stated, apropos of a manifesto handed to the Allied Council 
following a left-wing demonstration, that the United States 
did not like Communism, either at home or in Japan. On a later 
occasion he made the surprising statement that the aims of the 
Japanese, meaning those who were not Communists, had be- 
come virtually identical with Allied aims. Other members of the 
Allied Council disagreed with this view. 

Even though most of the noise was made by the Communists, 
there was ample evidence of the increasing unpopularity of the 
government. Premier Yoshida hoped to safeguard its position 
by leaning on the Americans. In an interview on August ii, 
1946, he expressed apprehension that if the occupation did not 
last long enough, Japan might sucaimb to Soviet political and 
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economic inroads. In the following months his cabinet gave 
promise of succumbing to its own inadequacies. It was threat- 
ened on one side by more severe purge orders, adopted under 
Allied pressure, which required the removal of some of its own 
members; on the other, it faced militant opposition from the 
left. General MacArthur’s praise of '*a great majority of Japan’s 
leaders” in his 1947 New Year’s message did not quiet the 
opposition. A general strike of government employees, aimed 
at higher wages and also at replacing ’‘this ruinous govern- 
ment” with a new “people’s” government, was scheduled for 
February i. At the last moment it was called off, on orders 
from MacArthur’s headquarters. A national crisis was thus 
avoided, but the position of the cabinet was more difficult than 
before. 

The American answer to the deteriorating situation was to 
direct, on February 7, 1947, that another election be held in the 
coming spring, whereupon the government set a series of dates 
in April and May for both local and national elections. The 
first consultation of the people in April 1946 had not given 
Japan political stability. Repetition of the process was not cer- 
tain to improve the situation. It would, at the least, provide a 
measure of the effectiveness of the American occupation author- 
ities in encouraging democratic thought and practices. Coupled 
with the entry into effect of the new constitution, it would give 
the Japanese people a chance to make democratic institutions 
work. 

One of the notable features of the elections held in the 
spring of 1947 was the number of independents elected to local 
or national office without party labels. Most of them were con- 
servatives, and the elections showed the same conservative ma- 
jorities as those of the previous year. Although dissatisfaction 
with the government was apparent from the success of the So- 
cialists, who won the greatest number of seats in the election 
for the House of Representatives held on April 25, the two 
conservative parties retained their majority. The Communists 
won but four seats in the lower house and none in the House 
of Councillors. MacArthur called the results a decisive repudi- 
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ation of communism and the choice of "a moderate course” by 
the overwhelming majority of the Japanese people. 

The Allied Council, during the first year of its existence, en- 
joyed some lively sessions, marked by the sort of controversy 
already familiar in other parts of the world where American 
and Soviet interests clashed, concerning what groups on the 
scene were democratic, or totalitarian, or fascist. The British 
representative sometimes joined in the criticism of the Ameri- 
can authorities; not that he often supported the Soviet view 
on these issues, but, like his Soviet colleague, he did not like 
the way in which the Americans acted on their own with slight 
consideration of the views of other members of the Council. 
Since the establishment of the Council there had been few di- 
rectives to the Japanese Government w'hich the Council could 
discuss, the American authorities preferring the method of in- 
formal "suggestions” to the Japanese. General MacArthur did 
not let his Allies forget that the occupation and control of 
Japan was an American show, nor that he expected them to 
give "ungrudging cooperation” in the great task to which he 
was committed on behalf of their governments as well as his 
own. 

The occupation, in General MacArthur’ s opinion, was going 
well, so well that he was ready to call it a success and bring 
it to an end. In a press conference of March 17, 1947, he 
pointed out that its military purpose had been accomplished, 
the political phase was “approaching such completion as is pos- 
sible,” and the spiritual revolution was “probably the greatest 
the world has ever known.” Democracy, he believed, was in 
Japan to stay. The pressing problems, the General continued, 
were economic. Japan’s production and trade must be restored, 
but there was as yet no clearcut Allied economic policy. Con- 
tinued occupation, he said, would not help solve these problems. 
Therefore the time was ripe to conclude a peace treaty and 
give the United Nations responsibility for enforcing any control 
necessary thereafter. 

Premier Yoshida did not agree with the General on the early 
termination of the occupation. He said in a press interview 
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that the Americans should stay on even after the peace treaty, 
to combat communism and to ensure peace. From Washington 
there came no official statements either on concluding a peace 
treaty or ending the occupation. It was likely that the occupa- 
tion would last some time yet, and that the economic problems 
outlined by MacArthur would have to be dealt with directly 
by the United States, out of its own resources. Japan was still 
at the bottom of the peace treaty list on the program of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

2. The Two Koreas 

The American 24th Corps under General John R. Hodge, 
which had been getting ready at Okinawa to take part in the 
invasion of Japan, received orders in August 1945 to land in 
Korea. Hodge was to accept the surrender of the Japanese, and 
occupy the country south of latitude 38°. Soviet forces would 
occupy the northern sector. 

The situation was unique. Governed as a part of Japan since 
1910, Korea was not enemy territory. The Cairo Declaration 
of 1943 had promised the Koreans freedom and independence 
"in due course." Politically conscious groups seem to have ex- 
pected immediate independence, not foreign occupation, cer- 
tainly not a division of the country into two sealed zones of 
occupation. The original purpose of the division, a military de- 
cision taken at the Potsdam Conference, was to facilitate the 
disarming of the Japanese in Korea. The United States had no 
desire to see it continued indefinitely. That would not be con- 
sistent with our hope that Korea would progress rapidly toward 
independence. Unification of the country depended, however, 
on agreement between the two powers which had agreed to 
divide it. Meanwhile the United States had responsibility for 
governing southern Korea, a task for which it had not ade- 
quately prepared. 

Northern Korea contained nearly all the country’s mineral 
resources, manufacturing capacity, and sources of power. South- 
ern Korea was a rich agricultural region. The natural inter- 
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change of goods was impossible in the absence of cooperation 
between Soviet and American forces of occupation. No aspect 
of our regime of military government in the south, said Gen- 
eral WacArthur’s first report on Japan and Korea, could escape 
the effects of that arbitrary division. Even without it, Southern 
Korea offered serious economic problems of its own. The delib- 
erate debasement of the currency by the Japanese had resulted 
in runaway inflation. In both agriculture and industry, long 
under strict Japanese control and now left to the devices of 
the Koreans, there was disorganization. Basic land reform, al- 
ready being carried out in the Soviet-occupied north, was neces- 
sary in tiie south as well. Transportation was crippled by lack 
of rolling stock and road repair machinery. Despite the good 
rice crop of 1945 and the fact that none of it had to be sent 
to northern Korea or Japan, the American Military Govern- 
ment soon was faced with a food shortage, thanks to its own 
mistakes, to hoarding, and to the activities of landlords and 
speculators. 

On the political side the situation was no easier. Besides the 
task of keeping order amid great confusion, with local Korean 
groups acting on their own and demanding immediate inde- 
pendence, the American forces had to disarm and repatriate 
the Japanese soldiers and to establish some regular govern- 
mental authority. A proclamation of General MacArthur on 
September 7, the day before Hodge landed, announced the as- 
sumption of authority by the U.S. Command. American policy 
prohibited recognition or utilization for political purposes of 
"any so-called Korean provisional government or other political 
organization.” Hodge, on September 9, stated his intention to 
administer southern Korea through Japanese officials already in 
office, a decision which seemed necessary owing to the lack of 
trained American personnel. The State Department quickly dis- 
claimed any responsibility for this unfortunate statement, which 
was followed two days later by an order from MacArthur to 
Hodge to replace Japanese officials as rapidly as possible con- 
sistent with the safety of operations. 

Off on the wrong foot from the very start, the American ad- 
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ministration ran into political problems that kept it in diffi- 
culties for months. The Korean people, dominated and exploited 
by Japan for thirty-five years, lacked experience in the art of 
government. Fifty-four political parties, according to an official 
report, were clamoring for a share in an independent Korean 
government. No one of them, except perhaps the Communists, 
had clear political aims other than self-rule for Korea, expul- 
sion of the Japanese, and seizure of their property. The group 
of parties which, in the name of the Korean People’s Republic, 
had taken over control of many towns and districts when the 
Japanese surrendered, represented the leftist elements. Although 
the only organized political group in the country, their idea of 
freedom and independence appeared to the incoming U.S. Mili- 
tary Government officers in southern Korea as something closely 
resembling anarchy. The conservative groups tended to rally 
round the former exiled leaders, Kim Koo and Syngman Rliee, 
who claimed to represent a "Provisional Government.” General 
Hodge recognized neither the "People’s Republic,” whose au- 
thority in northern Korea had been confirmed by the Russians, 
nor the "Provisional Government” as having any official status. 
Official American policy was to govern impartially, leaving 
Korean politics to the Koreans; nevertheless Kim and Rhee, 
who were strongly anti-Soviet, enjoyed a certain favor on the 
part of the American authorities. 

An attempt was made at the Moscow Conference of Decem- 
ber 1945 to clear up the confusion in Korea and to make pos- 
sible the eventual creation of an independent national govern- 
ment. The first and most urgent need, so long as the partition 
along the 38th parallel remained, was coordination between 
the two zones. The Moscow decisions provided that a con- 
ference should be held at once between the U.S. and Soviet 
Commands in Korea to establish permanent coordination in 
administrative and economic matters. Second, to prepare the 
establishment of a Provisional Korean Government, a joint 
commission representing the two commands was to consult 
with democratic Korean parties and to make recommendations 
for the consideration of the United States, Soviet, British, and 
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Chinese Governments, prior to a final decision on the question 
by the United States and the Soviet Union. That task accom- 
plished, the joint commission was to work out, with the assist- 
ance of the provisional government, measures aimed at economic 
and social progress, democratic self-government, and national 
independence for the people of Korea. The commission’s pro- 
posals would be presented to the four above-mentioned great 
powers, which would then work out "an agreement concerning 
a four-power trusteeship of Korea for a period of up to five 
years.” This novel trusteeship plan, on which the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. had for some time had an understanding, was 
accepted by the Korean Communists, but the intensely national- 
istic right-wing leaders in southern Korea protested vehemently 
and organized demonstrations against it. 'To ease the situation. 
Secretary Byrnes announced that the Soviet-American commis- 
sion, working with the Korean provisional government, might 
find it possible to dispense with the trusteeship. Our goal, he 
said, was to hasten the day when Korea would become an in- 
dependent state. 

Soon after the Moscow Conference the trusteeship issue re- 
ceded into the background for the simple reason that the other 
parts of the agreement, without which no progress toward Ko- 
rean unity and independence could be made, were not put into 
effect. The immediate problem was to coordinate economic pol- 
icies and allow goods to flow between the two zones. Repre- 
sentatives of the two commands met in January 1946. By Feb- 
ruary 5, so great were the disagreements that they saw no 
further use in continuing the sessions. The Soviet representa- 
tives asked for an exchange of commodities of equal value, 
being particularly interested in getting rice from the American 
zone. When the Americans pointed out that there was no rice 
available for exchange, the Russians saw fit to exclude dis- 
cussion of raw materials, fuel, electric power, and industrial 
equipment. No progress was made toward a uniform currency, 
a unified telecommunication system, or free circulation of news- 
papers, proposals made by the U.S. representatives. All the 
conference could show in the way of results were limited agree- 
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ments on transportation and postal service and on the movement 
of individuals across the dividing line; even these did not work 
out in practice. 

The joint commission which met at Seoul in March to estab- 
lish a provisional Korean government had even less success. 
The opening speech of General Shtykov, chief Soviet delegate, 
was far from a good augury. Stressing his government's desire 
to see a truly democratic Korea friendly to the Soviet Union, 
not a Korea which could be used as a base for an attack, he 
mentioned "serious difficulties” standing in the way of democ- 
ratization, difficulties brought about by "the furious resistance 
of reactionary and anti-democratic groups.” By this he meant 
the conservative elements in southern Korea which had pro- 
tested against the trusteeship provision of the Moscow agree- 
ment. These were the very groups which had been closest to 
the U.S. authorities ; that fact in itself made them suspect to the 
Russians as anti-democratic and reactionary. As soon as the talks 
started, the Soviet delegation proposed that Korean leaders and 
groups which had opposed the Moscow decision be excluded 
from consultations and from the future provisional government. 
The Americans argued in reply that this would be to deny free- 
dom of expression and to disregard the Moscow obligation to 
consult with democratic parties. For six weeks the commission 
debated this point without finding a compromise. On May 8 
Shtykov announced that he had received orders to return to 
northern Korea with his delegation. A last-minute American at- 
tempt to obtain agreement, pending the formation of a provi- 
sional government, on "removing the 38th parallel boundary 
as an obstacle to the reunification of Korea,” was turned down. 
The commission was then adjourned sine die. 

The complete failure to put the Moscow decisions on Korea 
into practice was due less to a difference of interpretation over 
what were "democratic” groups than to the unwillingness of 
each side to see them carried out in a way prejudicial to its own 
position in that strategically situated country. Undoubtedly each 
wanted to see Korea eventually united under a regime "friendly” 
to it. The United States had no desire to see a "democratic” 
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Korea which would in fact be a Soviet puppet. The Soviet 
Union feared an independent Korea, operating under a western 
democratic system and under American influence, which would 
give free rein to anti-Soviet elements such as were then so vocal 
in the American zone. Neither side wished to give up its abso- 
lute rule over half the country in exchange for a united Korea 
which might wind up in the opposite camp. Concern for the 
interests of the Korean people was a factor, but not the major 
factor, in their calculations. On the record of the 1946 negotia- 
tions, the Soviet attitude seemed the more unreasonable and 
intransigent, and tlie American closer to the spirit of the At- 
lantic Charter and the letter of the Moscow agreement. The 
Russians could point out, however, that Korea, like the border 
states of eastern Europe, was on the doorstep of the U.S.S.R. 
and was a long way from the United States. 

United, Korea might have been able to build up a class ca- 
pable of government and administration. It might have achieved 
a workable economic balance between the agricultural south 
and the more industrialized north. When even a start toward 
these goals was indefinitely postponed by the collapse of the 
Soviet-American talks, the U.S. authorities in southern Korea 
had to turn to the problems of their own zone, seeking their 
solution along lines laid down in American statements of pol- 
icy and in accordance with the will of the Korean people, so 
far as it could be determined. 

General Hodge, in June 1946, announced a plan to establish 
a legislative body of Koreans which would assist the Military 
Government. Emphasizing that this was not a step toward the 
establishment of a separate government for southern Korea, he 
said it would cease to exist when the provisional Korean gov- 
ernment came into being. The Military Government would have 
the right to veto the assembly’s laws and to dissolve it if neces- 
sary, but was ready to give it more or less free rein to legislate. 
With the exception of the extreme left, political groups wel- 
comed the proposal. The moderate left joined the conservatives 
in a "coalition committee,” which recommended participation 
in the proposed assembly. On October 15 General Hodge ap- 
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proved the order creating the assembly, which was to have 
ninety members, forty-five elected and forty-five appointed by 
General Hodge from lists submitted by the coalition committee, 
so that "the major democratic elements of Korean life” would 
be represented equally and fairly. The election, which resulted 
in an easy victory for the parties of the right, was challenged 
as unfair by the moderate leftist leaders; the results in certain 
districts were annulled and the opening of the assembly put off 
until December. The experiment in democracy did not get off to 
a very good start. 

The economic and social problems for which the Military 
Government had found no solution were still present. The 1946 
harvest was poor. The population, swelled in numbers by some 
two million refugees from Japan and northern Korea, was in 
a restive mood. American officials pinned their hopes on getting 
a large enough sum from the U.S. Congress, several hundred 
million dollars, for food and other goods without which the 
sentiment for democracy could not be expected to grow. The 
Communist-controlled opposition, irreconcilable, had launched 
a series of strikes in order to capitalize on the unrest and to 
show its strength. The activity of "agitators,” which the Ameri- 
can authorities suspected was inspired from northern Korea, 
reached the point where Hodge indicated that order might have 
to be restored by the use of American troops. 

The deterioration of the situation in southern Korea, coinci- 
dent with a general deterioration in Soviet-American relations 
— ^American efforts to resume discussions in December 15)46 on 
the basis of the Moscow decisions had failed — eliminated hope 
of early progress toward the goal of a provisional government 
for all Korea. Meanwhile, the United States remained in Korea 
and intended to remain, official spokesmen pointed out on several 
occasions, until it had achieved the purpose of bringing into 
being a united, independent Korea. The hardening of political 
and social patterns on each side of the "temporary” line of divi- 
sion was making that purpose ever more difficult of achievement. 

In April 1947, at the Moscow Conference on Germany, Gen- 
eral Marshall reopened with the Soviet Government the ques- 
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tion of putting the Moscow agreement of 1945 into effect. In an 
exchange of letters between Marshall and Molotov, each side 
blamed the other for the failure to establish a provisional gov- 
ernment, then moved toward agreement on a procedure for re- 
suming the meetings of the joint commission. The crucial point 
was still what leaders and groups were to be consulted by the 
commission. Proposals put forward by General Hodge the pre- 
vious December served as a basis for the compromise. The So- 
viet Union agreed to include groups other than the Communist- 
dominated organizations. The United States, which had moved 
away from the extreme rightist leaders like Rhee and Kim Koo, 
agreed to exclude groups which remained hostile to the Mos- 
cow decisions and were not prepared to cooperate with the 
commission. The agreement to resume meetings might be only 
setting the stage to advertise disagreements once again, but it 
provided a chance to put an end to the division of Korea. 
Neither of the two powers was so satisfied with the state of 
affairs in its own zone that it was unwilling to discuss uniting 
Korea under a provisional government. But certainly neither 
power, when the joint commission met on May 21, was con- 
vinced of the sincerity of the other’s desire for a united, inde- 
pendent Korea. 

5. General Marshall’s Mission to China 

The aim of American policy toward postwar China, stated 
in brcfiad terms, has been to encourage the creation of a united, 
strong and democratic China which would be a stabilizing fac- 
tor in Asia, and would play a constructive part, as one of the 
great powers of the world, in the work of the United Nations. 
Announced on several occasions during the war, this aim was 
closely connected with the immediate war policy of rendering 
all possible aid to the Chinese people in their resistance to 
Japan. Our urging that China’s factions unite in fighting the 
Japanese had behind it also the thought that cooperation in 
war would make possible a united China in time of peace. The 
renunciation of extraterritorial rights in 1943 was a recognition 
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of China s new status of equality, of China’s right to take part 
as a fully sovereign power in the postwar world. 

Pursuit of these aims during the war proved to be less simple 
than their enunciation. For China was in fact not united but in 
a state of suspended civil war. The dilemma facing Amer- 
ican policy-makers was how to help the people of China to 
maintain maximum resistance to the Japanese and to approach 
unity among themselves, while at the same time observing 
a correct attitude toward the legal Chinese Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek. China’s future depended, in large degree, on 
how well the United States succeeded in its policy, for China 
was dependent on American aid; no other powers were in a 
position to wield a comparable influence. The British, by force 
of circumstances, had to efface themselves from any effective 
role in China, while the Soviet Union, fully engaged on the 
European front, remained until the last few days of the war in 
a state of neutrality with Japan. 

The first real crisis which developed out of this situation re- 
volved about General Joseph W. Stilwell, U.S. Commander in 
China and also Chief of Staff to Chiang Kai-shek. In 1944, year 
of great Allied victories on other fronts, China sustained a series 
of crushing defeats as the Japanese drove southward all the 
way from Hankow to tlie border of Indo-China, taking Kweilin 
and other American air bases of great strategic importance. 
Chiang’s governnient was unable to organize its war effort or 
to clean its own house of inefiiciency and corruption. There was, 
indeed, plenty of evidence that the right-wing elements then in 
control of the Kuomintang, the official government party led 
by Chiang, were not interested in doing either. Chiang kept his 
best troops away from the front, using them to blockade the 
areas in the north held by the Chinese Communists. Stilwell, 
to save the military situation, wished authority to build a strong, 
modern Chinese army, as he had already done on a small scale 
in Burma. He wanted to coordinate all operations, including 
those of the Communists, in an offensive against the Japanese. 
Roosevelt supported his position. Chiang was reluctant. He did 
not want his army under other than exclusive Kuomintang con- 
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troL He did not relish the prospect of political changes which 
the military reforms would bring about. He wanted neither to 
cooperate with the Communists nor to see the Americans coop- 
erate with them. In the end he made a direct appeal to Roosevelt 
and obtained StilwelFs recall. 

Tlie lesson of the Stilwell crisis was that the United States 
would not use its power as purveyor of aid to force reform on 
Chiang even when the supreme interest of fighting the war 
effectively demanded it. We would try to persuade Chiang, not 
to coerce him. We would continue to supply arms and other aid 
to the central government alone, not, as in the case of certain 
European countries, to all groups engaged in fighting the enemy. 
Chiang felt surer of his position after his victory over Stilwell 
and the promises of immediate and long-term aid to China 
made by Roosevelt's special emissaries, Donald Nelson and 
General Patrick J. Hurley. He apparently concluded that, with 
gestures and promises of reform, he would be assured of con- 
tinued support. On the military front, w^hen the Japanese failed 
to follow up their victories, he saw that China would be able 
to hold on until Japan was beaten by the Americans. The big 
issue w^as no longer would China survive the Japanese invasion, 
but who w^ould control the China of the future. 

General Hurley came to China as American Ambassador in 
the autumn of 1944. In his assigned task of trying to bring 
about military and political unity in China he started under 
severe handicaps, not the least of which was his own lack of 
knowledge of Chinese politics. Good will, which he possessed 
in full measure and on which he counted to win over both 
Kuomintang and Communists to a common program, was not 
enough. Hurley, in November, drew up a draft agreement pro- 
viding for a coalition government and a unified army; it offered 
the Communists better terms than Chiang was willing to con- 
cede. They were favorably impressed. Then, returning to Chung- 
king from his talks with them in their own '^capital,” Yenan, 
Hurley supported Chiang's demand that the Communist armies 
be placed under his command. Thiereafter, the Communists be- 
came increasingly convinced of Hurley's bad faith. 
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One other factor which contributed to the ineffectiveness of 
Hurley’s efforts in China was his relations with his embassy 
staff. His subordinates, chiefly the career Foreign Service ofiicers 
with long experience in China, were less tolerant of the Kuo- 
mintang than he and more tolerant of the Communists, who, 
they maintained, had shown themselves to be more effective in 
the war against Japan and in dealing with the social problems 
of the people. These officers felt that real pressure should be 
put on Chiang to break with the reactionaries in his party, to 
undertake fundamental political and social reforms, and to 
make a reasonable approach to the Communists. Hurley met 
this "disloyalty” by having transferred elsewhere those mem- 
bers of his staff who did not agree with him 

After his unsuccessful attempt to win over the Communists 
to collaboration with the central government. Hurley came to 
regard them simply as agents of "Communist imperialism.” He 
turned to the line of full support of Chiang. In the further nego- 
tiations of January 1945 he merely backed up the Generalis- 
simo’s position. General Wedemeyer, Stilwell’s successor as U.S. 
Commander, stayed out of Chinese politics and devoted himself 
to building up the Chinese army for a final offensive against the 
Japanese, without demanding full authority as his predecessor 
had. Chiang was naturally strengthened in his resistance to re- 
form in Kuomintang China and to the idea of a united front 
with the Communists. To help his cause in the United States, 
he reshuffled his government in December 1944. T. V. Soong, 
well regarded in America, was given the post of Premier. 

When Japan sued for peace, a race between the Kuomintang 
and the Communists for control of Japanese-occupied territory, 
the richest and most important part of China, was inevitable. 
The Communists, through their contacts with workers’ organi- 
zations in Shanghai and elsewhere, had already prepared to take 
over the key cities. In this they were forestalled by the Ameri- 
can decision to transport Chiang’s troops to these cities by air. 
The central government was thus able to take control of Nan- 
king, the old capital, the great port of Shanghai, and the entire 
lower Yangtze basin. As the Communists withdrew without a 
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jSght, civil war in tliat area was averted. In northern China, 
where the Communists had been conducting large-scale guerrilla 
operations behind the Japanese lines, it was a different story. 
The U.S. Navy and Air Force were unable to bring in enough 
government troops in time to prevent seizure by the Communists 
of important railways and junctions. Civil war was a fact as 
soon as Chiang's troops arrived and tried to take over the terri- 
tory. American marines were landed at Tsingtao on the Shan- 
tung Peninsula to accept the surrender of Japanese forces, and 
occupied Tientsin to hold open the line of communications be- 
tween the coast and Peiping, which had been taken by Kuo- 
mintang troops. To the Communists this was the plainest kind 
of intervention. 

While hostilities continued, with both sides fighting for con- 
trol of the routes to Manchuria, desultory negotiations for a 
settlement continued. The Communists tried in vain to obtain 
recognition of the de facto control they were exercising in north 
China. In October 1945 the talks were broken off. One month 
later Hurley resigned. In a blistering surprise statement issued 
without consulting the President or Secretary of State, he de- 
nounced not only ^'international Communist imperialism'' but 
also the American Foreign Service officers in the field and in the 
State Department who, he charged, had sought to prevent the 
accomplishment of the objectives of American policy in China.® 

Hurley's outburst turned public attention in the United States 
toward China. In the crucial months following the Japanese sur- 
render the State Department had not asserted control over 
Hurley or over the generals on the spot whose military decisions 
were determining American policy in China. In that period, be- 
tween the two guiding principles, support of the legal govern- 
ment and encouragement of national unity, there was no longer 
any semblance of balance. All our weight had been exerted for 
tlie first at the expense of the second. This development was 
not the result of any high policy decision to intervene in the 

» After hearings on these charges, at which both Hurley and Byrnes testified, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee decided to make no report at all; the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee repotted adversely on a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of State to give information on them. 
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civil war in China. It was rather a product of the circumstances 
following Japan’s surrender and of lack of policy coordination. 
The immediate task was to disarm the Japanese troops in China. 
They were required, by the terms of surrender, to surrender to 
the Allied commanders; and the only representatives of Allied 
governments in China were the American commanders and those 
of the recognized Chinese Government. Also, growing tension 
between the United States and Russia undoubtedly was in some 
degree responsible for our actions. The Chinese Communists 
were, after all, Communists, and it was natural to think of them 
as instruments of Soviet power. 

On the other hand, not many Americans liked the idea of 
our participation in a civil war in China, even against Commu- 
nists, when the war against Japan was over. For some time, 
American press correspondents and specialists in Far Eastern 
affairs had strongly criticised our support of the Kuomintang 
and its one-party dictatorship. They compared Kuomintang 
China in many respects unfavorably with Communist China, 
where, they said, the peasant had been given a better deal and 
a spirit of progress seemed to prevail. Liberals existed in Kuo- 
mintang China but were without influence. These critics saw no 
justification for unconditional support of the Kuomintang; they 
made a strong argument for a more neutral attitude as between 
the contending factions. In Congress, beside the loud popular 
demand for bringing our soldiers home from overseas, voices 
were raised asking what we were doing in China anyway. Did 
we wish, by all-out support of Chiang’s regime, to run the risk 
of provoking Russia into open support of the Communists.^* 

Hurley’s resignation provided the opportunity for a long- 
overdue clarification of the aims of U.S. policy in China. As an 
indication of his belief that the situation demanded heroic meas- 
ures, Truman on November 2, 1945, appointed General Mar- 
shall as his special emissary to China with the personal rank of 

^Congressional Record, 79th Congress, ist Session (Daily edition), November 
29, 1945, 11305 ; November 30, 1945, 11415; December 7, 1945, 1 1871-5; Decem- 
ber II, 1945, 12031-4. Seven House resolutions calling for withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from China (H. Res. 408, 409, 41 1, 412, 413, 415, 425) were tabled on 
November 26 and November 28. 
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ambassador. One of Hurley’s loudest complaints had been the 
failure of the President and Secretary of State to make a public 
statement of policy. They decided to tell the American people 
exactly what Marshall was going to try to do. The first state- 
ment came from Secretary Byrnes on December 7 at the hearing 
on Hurley’s charges before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Our goal, he said, was "the development of a strong, 
united, and democratic China.” The most satisfactory base for 
democracy was the Chiang government, but it should be broad- 
ened to include representatives of large groups which at the 
time had no voice in the government of China. American troops, 
he said, were in China solely for the purpose of facilitating the 
surrender of Japanese troops. 

Then, on December 16, 1945, came the considered statement 
of policy setting forth, in concrete terms, steps by which a 
united, democratic China might come into being: first, a mili- 
tary truce; second, a national conference at which the Kuomin- 
tang, the Communists, and tlie liberal groups in between would 
be represented; third, with the institution of a broadly repre- 
sentative provisional government (the State Department’s pan- 
acea for the ills of liberated nations), the Communist armies 
should be "integrated effectively” into the Chinese National 
Army. We hoped Chiang would put an end to the one-party 
regime, that he would bring the liberals and the Communists 
into the government. Without those steps China could not move 
toward peace and unity. While strongly advocating these steps, 
we would leave it to the Chinese themselves to carry them out. 
There would be no intervention to compel the Kuomintang or 
the Communists to make the necessary concessions. But though 
not "intervening,” the United States would maintain military 
forces in China to remove Japanese influence and to safeguard 
peace, which would be jeopardized unless China became a uni- 
fied, democratic nation. We would continue, "as China moved 
toward peace and unity along the lines described above,” to 
give loans and other support to the central government, assist- 
ing it to rehabilitate the country, improve the industrial and 
agrarian economy, and establish "military organization capable 
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of discharging China’s national and international responsibili- 
ties for the maintenance of peace and order.” 

International endorsement of this statement of policy, with 
all its ambiguities, was obtained at the Moscow Conference 
later in December, where the three Foreign Ministers agreed on 
the need for a unified and democratic China under the National 
Government, for broad participation in it by democratic ele- 
ments, and for a cessation of civil strife. They reaffirmed their 
adherence to the policy of non-intervention. Byrnes and Molotov 
also agreed that American and Soviet troops should be with- 
drawn “at the earliest practicable moment consistent with the 
discharge of their obligations and responsibilities.” 

It was a program which gave Marshall a good deal of free- 
dom in his assignment. Possessed of great prestige as the or- 
ganizer of victory, he was perhaps better fitted than any other 
to attempt the practically impossible task of bringing the war- 
ring factions together. Soviet acceptance of the American plan 
at Moscow seemed to increase the possibility that the Com- 
munists would be cooperative. For a brief period it appeared 
that Marshall might succeed. He convinced both sides of his 
capacity as a man of action and of his earnestness and sincerity 
as a mediator. On January 10, 1946, they agreed to an armi- 
stice. To make it effective, Marshall set up headquarters at 
Peiping, in the center of the contested area; he organized a 
Committee of Three ® and truce "teams” composed each of an 
American officer, a Kuomintang and a Communist representa- 
tive. These teams arranged the many separate truces in the field 
which, in the confused situation, would never have taken place 
merely by the issuance of general orders by central high com- 
mands. They also established a pattern of cooperation which 
boded well for the future. On the date of the armistice Chiang 

^The Moscow communique mentioned also a statement by Molotov that with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Manchuria had been postponed until February 
1946, and a statement of Byrnes that U.S. forces would be withdrawn from China 
as soon as the Chinese Government could itself handle the disarmament md 
deportation of Japanese troops. 

*The members of the Committee were General Marshall (chairman), General 
Chang Chun for the National Government, General Chou En-lai for the Com- 
munists. 
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proclaimed a series of surprising reforms promising respect 
for civil liberties, the right of political party activity, promo- 
tion of local self-government, and popular elections. The new 
spirit of compromise made possible a Political Consultative 
Conference in Chungking, at which Kuomintang, Communists 
and other groups were represented. Agreement was reached 
on the creation of an interim government representing all fac- 
tions, to be succeeded eventually by a constitutional regime. 
Civil liberties were to be guaranteed. Economic reforms were 
to be undertaken, in February a further agreement was reached 
on unification of the armies of the central government and of 
the Communists into a new national army. 

Both the Kuomintang and the Communists made real con- 
cessions to achieve this astonishing measure of accord. If both 
sides had been acting in good faith, it might have been put 
into effect and thus have satisfied the great longing of the 
Chinese people for peace. Good faith was not much in evi- 
dence after Marshall left in March for a visit to Washington. 
The ensuing months saw the abandonment of the accords and 
the resumption of civil war. Local commanders, ignoring the 
truce, tried to improve their military positions. Each side 
wanted to get the jump on the other in Manchuria. The right 
wing of the Kuomintang, which controlled the party’s central 
executive committee, never liked the agreements and did its 
best to sabotage them. The Communist leaders were not satis- 
fied with the number of places allotted to them in the interim 
government, nor did they feet sure they would retain their 
grip on local administration in the areas they had controlled. 
Each faction was so filled with suspicions of the motives of the 
other that the will to unite simply could not overcome them. 
Mutual accusations of violating the truce began immediately. 
By the end of March fighting had broken out on many fronts 
in north China and Manchuria. 

Chiang Kai-shek did not make a strong effort to pick up the 
negotiations with the Communists after they had attacked and 
taken Changchun, capital of Manchuria, in April. The military 
situation seemed favorable for a strong offensive against them. 
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Kuomintang forces recaptured Changchun in May. General 
Marshall, warning the Chinese that their country was on the 
verge of a great and irreparable calamity, urged both sides to 
lay down their arms. Chiang responded, in June, by proclaiming 
a 15-day truce to facilitate negotiations. It did not last out the 
fifteen days. The Communists were by this time becoming ever 
more intransigent. Their area of control and their military 
power had increased tremendously since Japan’s surrender. 
They were confident that the methods of warfare which had 
served them so well against the might of Japan would enable 
them to hold out indefinitely against Chiang’s armies, even 
if organized and equipped by America, and that in the long 
run their political and economic system could outbid Kuomin- 
tang "feudalism” for the support of the Chinese masses. Their 
press and radio began to attack the United States for inter- 
vention in China. Only the cessation of American aid to 
Chiang, and the evacuation of American troops, said Com- 
munist leader Mao Tse-tung, would bring peace to China. 
Liberals like Mme. Sun Yat-sen spoke in the same vein. 
Marshall found the role of mediator more difficult than ever, 
as each side now set conditions for resuming negotiations 
which it knew the other would not accept. 

One reason for Communist bitterness against the United 
States was the continuance of large-scale economic assistance 
to the central government. Military lend-lease aid, extended 
beyond V-J Day to help China to reoccupy former Japanese- 
held areas and to disarm and repatriate Japanese troops, to- 
talled $694,263,000 for the period between September 1945 
and October 1946, almost as much as for the war period. 
Nearly half this total comprised the expense of transporting 
the central government’s armies to eastern and northern China. 
The Export-Import Bank authorized some $67,000,000 in 
credits to China in the first half of 1946 and in April ear- 
marked $500,000,000 for possible additional credits to be ex- 
tended on a basis of specific projects. American surplus prop- 
erty in China and on several Pacific islands, to the value of 
about $825,000,000 (original cost), was sold in August to 
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Chiang’s government. $178,000,000 in UNRRA supplies, 
mostly of Anierican origin, was shipped to China in the first 
half of 1946, and this flow was rapidly increasing, the pro- 
gram for the year being $535,000,000. Only a tiny fraction of 
the UNRRA goods was distributed in the Communist-held 
areas. The dollar total of all these various forms of aid to 
China was impressive but also somewhat deceptive when con- 
sidered as a factor materially affecting the course of the civil 
war. Apart from military lend-lease, which ceased after the 
middle of 1946 save for some minor services, the goods sup- 
plied were for civilian relief and reconstruction, and no grants 
were made from the $500,000,000 credit earmarked by the 
Export-Import Bank. The State Department said that this pro- 
gram of loans was intended to support, not to obstruct, the 
movement toward political unity through compromise. The 
figures, nonetheless, combined with the retention of our troops 
in China after the Japanese forces had been disarmed and 
repatriated, were convincing to the Chinese Communists and 
others as evidence of outright American intervention on the 
side of the Kuomintang. 

In mid-July the U.S. Congress passed a law, pending since 
December 1945, providing for assistance to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in building a naval establishment. By its terms the 
President was authorized to turn over to China up to 271 
vessels as well as other naval supplies and services upon con- 
ditions deemed proper by him; also, to detail a mission to 
advise and assist China.® Congress had under consideration at 
the same time a bill "to provide military advice and assistance 
to the Republic of China to aid it in modernizing its armed 
forces for the fulfillment of obligations under the Charter of 
the United Nations, and for other purposes.” Like the naval 
bill, it would have authorized American technical help in the 
training of Chinese personnel, also the transfer to China, on 
terms deemed proper by the President, of "arms and ammuni- 
tion and other property of the United States.” The only limita- 

• Public Law 312, 79th Congress, and Sosion H.R. (5356), approved July 16, 

1946. 
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tion was that such transfers must be consistent with the military 
and naval requirements of the United States. In recom- 
mending passage of the bill, Secretary Byrnes stressed the 
urgency of continuing military assistance to China without in- 
terruption; he pointed out that without new legislation the 
existing U.S. program of military assistance (lend-lease) would 
end on June 30, 1946, while the authority to maintain a military 
mission would terminate with the President’s war powers. 

The bill was reported favorably by the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on June 27,^® but remained unreported by the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, another example, 
like the proposed Inter-American Military Cooperation Act, of 
a military agreement awaiting clarification of a confused politi- 
cal situation. The bill provided the occasion for Congressional 
critics to attack the Administration’s China policy. Representa- 
tive Patterson of California and others spoke of "our shameful 
military intervention against the forces of Chinese democracy," 
i.e., the Communists and the left-wing but non-Communist 
Democratic League. The proposed military assistance bill, said 
Patterson, would authorize "virtually unlimited military aid” 
to Chiang Kai-shek. The whole program for the peaceful and 
democratic development of China, laid out in the President’s 
December statement, had been, they charged, fmstrated by 
direct American intervention. The only real solution was to 
stop helping one side, and to get our troops, supplies and ships 
out of China.’-^ 

These criticisms reflected the strong opinions appearing in 
the liberal and left-wing press as well as in other publications. 
State Department asseverations that the proposed military bill 
was intended to help build up a non-political national army 
including troops drawn from both Communist and central 
government forces, and that the economic aid was no more 
than an impartial effort to help solve China’s acute economic 
crisis, did not stem the criticism. None of this criticism, how- 

House Report No. 2361, 79th Congress, 2nd Session, June 27, 1946. 

Congressional Record ^ 79th Congress, 2nd Session (Daily edition), July 26„ 
1946, 10353-X0358. 
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ever, was directed at Geaeral Marshall, whose integrity and 
abilities were generally respected. Marshall himself continued 
doggedly the search for a compromise, assisted by Dr. John 
Leighton Stuart, an American educator with long experience 
in China, recently named American Ambassador. On August 
12 Marshall and Stuart issued an unprecedented statement in 
which they said that it appeared impossible for the Kuomintang 
and the Communists to reach a settlement. The latter were 
insisting on an immediate truce and restoration of the military 
status quo of the previous January, except in Manchuria where 
they had made gains, and on maintenance of their own ad- 
ministration in disputed areas. Chiang was now demanding 
integration of the Communist forces into the national army as 
the first step. Each side felt strong enough to hold out for its 
own terms. By autumn Marshall’s position as a mediator was 
made virtually impossible by the attacks on him and on the 
United States by Chinese Communist and Soviet spokesmen. 
The Yenan radio broadcast in October an appeal to the United 
Nations to halt U.S. aid to the central government and to 
"investigate American infringement of the territorial integrity 
and security of China.” 

Chiang, on October 16, issued a final peace bid containing 
some real concessions, the result of consultation with the 
Americans and with liberal Chinese leaders of the Kuomintang 
and minor parties. The offer, however, coincided with a mili- 
tary offensive which resulted in the capture of the key city of 
Kalgan and with Chiang’s insistence on calling into session 
the oft-postponed national assembly. The Communists turned 
down the bid to reopen negotiations. Both they and the Demo- 
cratic League refused to participate in the National Assembly, 
calling instead for fulfillment of the agreements reached at 
the Political Consultative Conference in January 1946. Chiang 
was determined to convoke the assembly anyway. His success 
in persuading certain of the minor independent groups, in- 
cluding the Social Democrats and the Young China Party, to 
take part enabled him to present it as something more than 
a Kuomintang congress. The draft which the assembly finally 
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adopted contained many of the points agreed upon at the 
Political Consultative Conference of January 1946, although 
it was denounced by the Communists as a betrayal of that 
agreement. Completed on Christmas Day, 1946, it was sched- 
uled to go into effect exactly one year from that date. For 
the interim period, though the Kuomintang "tutelage” re- 
mained, the Social Democratic and Young China parties w'cre 
invited to join the government. 

The adoption of the constitution was, in part, a tribute to 
the moderating influence of Marshall and Stuart. As hope for 
agreement between central government and Communists had 
practically disappeared, they bent their energies toward con- 
vincing Chiang of the need of liberalizing his regime. In Octo- 
ber, on China’s Independence Day, Stuart had spoken out 
publicly against "reactionaries” who were blocking China’s 
progress. Now, in encouraging cooperation between Chiang 
and the liberal elements both inside and outside the Kuomin- 
tang, he and Marshall hoped that a movement toward popu- 
lar government might be initiated which would benefit, and 
win the support of, the Chinese masses, regardless of what the 
Communists did. Such a development might also make the 
latter more disposed to negotiate a settlement. 

4. The U.S.S.R. and Manchuria 

Little was known of Soviet postwar aims in the Far East 
until Stalin, at Yalta, named his price for entering the war 
against Japan. His demands were accepted by Roosevelt and 
Churchill. They were, briefly: southern Sakhalin to be "re- 
turned” and the Kurile Islands to be "handed over” to the 
U.S.S.R., no mention being made of confirmation of these ces- 
sions in a peace treaty; independence for Outer Mongolia, 
which for twenty years had been in fact a Soviet protectorate 
although nominally under Chinese sovereignty; joint Soviet- 
Chinese control over the two trank railway systems in Man- 
churia; a free port at Dairen, the main port of entry to Man- 
churia; and a naval base at Port Arthur, key point at the tip of 
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the Liaotung Peninsula. Stalin expressed his readiness to con- 
clude a pact of friendship and alliance with the national gov- 
ernment of Qiina. 

Much of this "deal”, plainly, was made at the expense of an 
ally, China, whose right to the restoration of Manchuria had 
already been recognized by the United States and Great Britain 
in the Cairo Declaration of 1943. Roosevelt agreed "to take 
measures in order to obtain the concurrence” of Chiang Kai- 
shek. Doubtless the President, pressed by his military ad- 
visers, made these concessions reluctantly. He had also to take 
account of the fact that, when the war ended, the Russians 
would be in a position to do as they liked in Manchuria and 
perhaps also in north China. They might even adopt an ad- 
venturous policy involving direct support of the Chinese Com- 
munists and the disruption of Chinese unity. It seemed wise 
to tie Stalin down to a specific agreement. 

As for the terms themselves, China did not lose so much as 
appeared on the surface. Outer Mongolia was already lost. 
In Manchuria the writ of the Chinese Republic had rarely run. 
The special position promised to the Soviet Union was almost 
identical with the position Tsarist Russia had held there before 
its disastrous war with Japan in 1904-1905. Yet the new 
China, which the United States hoped would play the role of 
a great power, could hardly be expected to agree willingly to 
concessions not distinguishable in substance from those which 
were forced on the helpless Chinese Empire in the 1890’s. 
The American and British recognition of the Soviet Union’s 
"pre-eminent interests” in Manchuria meant that China would 
have something less than the "full sovereignty” which was 
promised. The Chinese Eastern and South Manchuria Railway 
concessions in the past had been more than contracts involving 
rail traffic; they were a body of detailed treaty rights carrying 
some aspects of sovereignty. Combined with a preferential 
position at the main port of Dairen and a naval base at Port 
Arthur, though in the later Soviet-Chinese agreements all were 
limited to a thirty-year period, they would give Russia, not China, 
real control of Manchuria. 
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When T. V. Soong journeyed to Moscow in the summer of 
1945, to reach a general settlement with the Soviet Union, he 
had no chance of changing the terms to which China’s three 
more powerful allies were already committed. The Soviet- 
Chinese agreements reached on August 14 filled in the details 
of the Yalta accord on Outer Mongolia,*^ Manchuria, Port 
Arthur and Dairen. A thirty-year Soviet-Chinese "alliance of 
good neighborliness’’ was signed. Additional agreements cov- 
ered cooperation, during the period of military operations and 
cxrcupation, between the Soviet military and the Chinese civil 
authorities in Manchuria, over which China’s "full sovereignty" 
was recognized. Molotov agreed orally that the Soviet forces 
would evacuate Manchuria within three months after the end 
of hostilities. He also gave assurances in writing that the Soviet 
Union would send supplies to China, but only to the national 
government. 

This last pledge was of the utmost importance to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government. Although during the war the Soviets 
had been correct in their dealings with China and had not 
sent material to the Communists, in Chinese minds there was 
always the possibility that they would do so after the war, or 
even deal with Yenan as an independent government. The 
commitment on the part of Moscow to deal only with the 
central government was greeted with widespread relief. Events 
proved, however, that the hope of a new era of Soviet-Chinese 
friendship and good neighborliness was unjustified. The two 
factors which prevented the working out of what seemed to 
be a reasonable adjustment of interests were the continuance 
of the civil war in China and the policies followed in Man- 
churia by the Soviet Union itself. When, after the Japanese 
surrender, China split into two warring factions, both sent 
armies racing northward to capture the prize of Manchuria. 
That province was occupied by Russian forces until the spring 
of 1946, when they evacuated all but the Dairen-Port Arthur 
area. The turning over of administration to representatives of 

A plebiscite was held in Outer Mon|:olia on October 20, 1945. The inhabitants 
voted in favor of independence, 483,291 to 0. 
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Qiiang's government, envisaged in the 1945 treaty, had not 
taken place throughout Manchuria before they left, thus facili- 
tating the establishment of Communist control in some areas. 
The split in China put the Russians, if they were to carry out 
the agreements of August 1945, in the position of having to 
intervene on the side of Chiang against the Chinese Com- 
munists. This they could not be expected to do. 

Manchuria, after the Soviet evacuation, became the main 
theater of the civil war. The Communists were able to establish 
themselves in the north and east. The central government 
forces took over most of the southern part. The capital, Chang- 
chun, changed hands twice but was in government hands after 
May 1946. Soviet forces remained in Dairen and Port Arthur. 
In this confused situation it proved impossible to put into 
effect the Soviet-Chinese accords of August 1945. The Chinese 
Eastern and South Manchuria railways were cut in many places 
by the front between the Communist and Kuomintang forces. 
The Joint company to control and operate them was not 
formed, for which both Russians and Chinese could be blamed. 
The port of Dairen, which according to the treaty was to be 
internationalized, remained closed to traffic. The civil war made 
it impossible for Manchuria to recover economically or to play 
any part in the recovery of China. Even more disastrous, from 
China’s viewpoint, were the wholesale removals of Manchurian 
factories and equipment by the Russians. The Chinese had 
counted heavily on being able to make use of the Japanese- 
developed industrial plant in Manchuria in postwar reconstruc- 
tion and as a basis for further industrialization. 

When the Pauley mission visited Manchuria in June 1946, it 
found that the direct damage could be estimated at $858,100,000, 
the total damage (including deterioration and cost of replace- 
ment) at over two billion dollars; that the capacity of power 
plants was one-fourth or one-fifth of what it had been under 
the Japanese; that the coal mines lacked equipment and in some 
cases were flooded; that only sections of the railways were 

M According to Izvestlya, Soviet Government newspaper, the "war booty" seized 
m Manchuria was worth only $95,000,000 {New York Times^ January 30, 1947)* 
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in operation, 400 kilometers of track having been taken 
by the Russians; that the iron and steel industry was paralyzed 
by lack of transport; that chemical, textile and other industries 
suffered from military operations, looting, fire, and the disap- 
pearance of vital machines. "While this process was going on, 
the Soviet Government proposed to China a plan for joint 
ownership and control of certain Manchurian industries, on the 
model of the 50-50 companies which were being used to con- 
solidate Soviet economic domination in eastern Europe. With 
the outbreak of anti-Soviet agitation in China and the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Manchuria, talks on these pro- 
posals were suspended. 

The Russians did not ask anyone’s permission to remove 
equipment from Manchuria. They simply took it as '’war 
booty,” as they had done in conquered territory in Europe. 
That was the answer the U.S. State Department received after 
sending two notes to Moscow asking for an explanation of 
the removals. Such a claim, in the American view, had no legal 
foundation; Japanese property abroad might be taken as repa- 
ration but only war material fell into the category of war 
booty. This difference of opinion delayed agreement on a 
reparation program for Japan. The United States felt that what 
the Russians took from Manchuria should have been left for 
China, but that since the Soviets were not likely to bring it 
back, it should at least be charged to the Soviet share of 
Japanese reparation. On that basis the Russians probably w'ouid 
get nothing at all from Japan itself. They naturally stuck to 
their argument. 

This dispute became especially bitter because the Manchiiria- 
Korea-North China area was the focal point of conflict in the 
Far East, as it had been in the past. The presence of American 
marines in north China, of the Seventh Fleet based at Tsingtao, 
of the occupation forces in southern Korea and Japan, re- 
minded the Soviets of American interest and American power; 
while the Russians at Dairen, Port Arthur and northern Korea 
represented to the Americans the possible spearhead of Soviet 
penetration to the south. Evidence that the industries of north- 
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ern Korea, unlike those of Manchuria, had not been removed 
seemed to show that the Russians intended to stay for a while 
in that vital strategic area. This mutual suspicion between the 
great powers added to the difhculty of solving the internal 
problem of China, where the stubbornness of each contending 
faction was intensified by hope of outside help. The United 
States could not view with equanimity the possibility of a full- 
scale victory in China for the Communists, nor did the Soviet 
Union feel easy about the consequences of total victory for 
Chiang. 

With the disappearence of Japan as a power in the Far East, 
the United States and the Soviet Union were face to face along 
a sea and land "front” thousands of miles in length, from the 
Bering Strait to the interior of Asia. Their respective positions 
were partially fixed by the Yalta agreement, supplemented by 
the Soviet-Chinese accord of August 1945, and by the decisions 
of Potsdam and Moscow. For the rest they were left to be 
determined by the manoeuvres of the two powers to assert and 
consolidate their influence in areas considered vital to their 
security. In popular terms, the American aim was to make 
the Pacific Ocean, from a strategic viewpoint, an American 
lake, and to keep Japan, Korea and China as independent 
nations outside the sphere of Soviet power. The Soviet aim, at 
least for the immediate future, seemed to be to guard the 
Far Eastern territory of the U.S.S.R. by a chain of strong points, 
from the Kuriles to Outer Mongolia, and to neutralize as far 
as possible the presence of American power in Japan, Korea, 
and China. 

Manchuria, considered vital by the Russians because of its 
geographical position, remained throughout 1946 within the 
zone of their control. Roosevelt, in the vaguely drafted Yalta 
agreement, had recognized the Soviet Union’s "preeminent 
interest” in Manchuria, but the meaning and binding legality 
of that commitment were open to question. The detailed ar- 
rangements implementing the Yalta accord were contained 
in treaties between the U.S.S.R. and China, to which the 
United States was not a party. Developments in the latter 
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part o£ 1946 showed that the stabilization of the situation in 
Manchuria, on the basis of those treaties, was nowhere near 
achievement. Taking at their face value the clauses providing 
for full Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria and for an inter- 
national port at Dairen under Chinese administration, the 
United States established consulates at Dairen and at two in- 
terior cities held by central government forces, Mukden and 
Changchun. The supposition was that the door to American 
trade and business activities would soon be open. But the 
Russians regarded these moves as American "economic pene- 
tration,” spearhead of an attempt to dominate Manchuria. They 
remained in control of Dairen. 

After an incident in which an American naval vessel, sent 
there to land some American citizens, was ordered to leave, the 
State Department sent a note to Moscow on January 3, 1947, 
suggesting prompt implementation of the Soviet-Chinese agree- 
ments on Dairen and the Manchurian railways. U.S. notes to 
Moscow on the subject of Manchuria, since the end of the 
war, had had about the same fate as those dealing with affairs 
in eastern Europe. This note, however, did draw a reply on 
February 27 to the effect that the Soviet Union was prepared 
to carry out its agreements with China. No date for the transfer 
of Dairen to Chinese control was specified. 

Nationalism and Crumbling Empires 

For the Allied powers the early Japanese victories in the 
Pacific and on the continent of Asia were a military setback 
which could be, and was, reversed. For the subject populations 
of Southeast Asia these defeats suffered by the great colonial 
powers had much more than military significance. The supine- 
ness of the French authorities in Indo-China, the weakness of 
the British defense of Burma, Malaya and Singapore, the rapid 
collapse of Allied resistance in Java, the failure of the United 
States to hold the Philippines — all served to shatter the myth 
of the white man’s invincibility. Japanese tactics and propa- 
ganda encouraged that belief. Though the experience of partici- 
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pation in the "Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” proved, 
in many respects, to be worse than European rule, the reaction 
w'as a stronger w'ill for self-rule, not a desire for the return 
to the status quo ante. 

The native nationalist movements in Burma, Indo-China and 
Indonesia, already strong before the war, made tremendous 
gains. Their leaders, on the defeat of Japan, were ready to 
strike out for independence. India, which the Allies were able 
to hold throughout the war, had already advanced far along 
the road to self-government, although final authority remained 
with Britain. In 1942 the Cripps mission promised freedom 
after the war, but the nationalist Congress Party had no more 
faith in pledges to be fulfilled in the future; it launched a 
"Quit India” campaign against the British at a critical point 
in the war. The colonial peoples were little interested in the 
world ideological conflict betw'een democracy and fascism ex- 
cept as it affected their own goal of national independence. 

In the early part of the war certain influential officials in the 
U.S. Government hoped for the adoption after the war of a 
"new deal” for colonial peoples which would grant inde- 
pendence to those which were ready for it and establish inter- 
national trusteeships for those which were not. In the absence 
of international agreement on such a program, the United 
States pursued a cautious policy calculated not to give offense 
to its allies, the European colonial powers. After burning its 
fingers on the Indian question as a result of the unauthorized 
publication in 1944 of a letter, critical of British policy, written 
by William Phillips, the President’s special envoy, the United 
States refrained from gratuitous criticism of the British. With 
the division of command in the Far East, assigning the Philip- 
pines and Japan to MacArthur’s theater. Lower Burma, Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies to that of Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
the United States accepted in practice the legal argument that 
the colonial territories should be restored to their prewar 
status, at least as a starting point for any changes. At the San 
Francisco Conference no strong effort was made to bring them 
into the proposed trusteeship system. 
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British troops, on landing in Java, met armed opposition 
from the "Indonesian Republic,” proclaimed by nationalist 
leaders on August 17, 1945. British and Chinese forces entering 
Indo-China, to disarm the Japanese and restore French sover- 
eignty, were confronted by a group of men calling themselves 
the provisional government of the Viet Nam Republic and 
ready to defend it with arms left by the Japanese. In both these 
territories the European and Eurasian population had suffered 
internment, persecution, and even massacre. There was inces- 
sant guerrilla fighting against the "liberating” Allied armies, 
whose numbers were insufficient to stamp it out. These events, 
which had not been unforeseen, disturbed American opinion. 
The official reaction was limited to a warning to our allies not 
to use against the native peoples lend-lease equipment bearing 
labels of its American origin. 

The display of strength on the part of the native nationalist 
movements forced the colonial powers to negotiate settlements 
with them. Negotiations over Indonesia, on which the world 
spotlight was focussed early in 1946 by the debate in the 
Security Council, resulted finally in a comprehensive agree- 
ment initialled at Cheribon (Linggadjati) on November 15, 
1946. Under its terms the Netherlands w'ould recognize the 
Indonesian Republic as exercising de facto authority over Java 
and Sumatra, and consent to the establishment, before January 
I, 1949, of a sovereign United States of Indonesia comprising 
the Indonesian Republic, Borneo and the Great East; this state 
would then join a Netherlands-Indonesia union under the 
Netherlands crown. Dutch and foreign property rights, which 
were considerable, were to be restored. In the same month that 
this agreement was initialled the last British troops left Java. 

The vagueness of the language of the Cheribon agreement 
and the reluctance of the Netherlands Government to sign it 
without reservations and interpretations made it virtually cer- 
tain that cooperation would not be easy. Acts of violence by 
extremists on both sides continued. The Dutch controlled the 
main cities and ports, the Indonesians the interior. The chaotic 

See above, pp. 93-95. 
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conditions made it impossible to organize production and ex- 
port of rubber, tin, and other commodities. Detailed economic 
agreements had still to be reached. Despite all these obstacles, 
when the Cheribon pact was finally signed on March 25, 1947, 
it appeared possible, for the first time since the Japanese sur- 
render, for the Dutch and Indonesians to work out an agreed 
program together. 

In Indo-China developments followed a roughly similar 
course, though without producing an agreement acceptable 
to both sides. The same kind of federative solution was agreed 
upon in principle by the French and Viet Nam leaders on 
March 6, 1946; a free Viet Nam Republic, forming a part 
of an Indo-Chinese federation within the French Union. There 
was no agreement, however, during the subsequent negotia- 
tions on the definition of these terms nor on the territorial 
extent of the new republic; the French did not want it to 
include more than Annam and Tonkin, while the nationalists 
claimed also the rich, strategically-located province of Cochin- 
China, a majority of whose population was Annamese. With 
the steady influx of French troops, replacing the British and 
Chinese forces, sporadic guerrilla activity increased, finally 
erupting into open warfare toward the end of 1946. The 
French Government, stating that it must meet force with force, 
offered no solution other than to send out more troops to 
restore order. It was felt in Paris that not only Indo-China but 
the whole empire and France’s position as a great power were 
at stake. 

The British Labor Government had resolved to avoid just 
such a situation in Britain’s principal Far Eastern territories by 
granting to India and to Burma dominion status or independ- 
ence, whichever they might prefer, and by a reform of the 
government of Malaya bringing it into greater harmony with 
the principle of trusteeship. On September 19, 1945, Attlee 
declared that Britain would grant self-government to India, 
reaffirming the Cripps offer of 1942. The following February 
a cabinet mission was sent to India to arrange with Indian 
leaders the early realization of self-government. It would be 
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up to India to decide whether to stay in or leave the Common- 
wealth. 

The essential problem was no longer that of ending British 
rule but that of finding a constitutional structure, acceptable 
to both Hindus and Moslems, to replace it; in default of agree- 
ment on a constitution India might experience such violence 
and internecine strife as to make a mockery of independence. 
The Congress Party was insisting on a united India, the Mos- 
lem League on "Pakistan,” a separate Moslem state. When no 
agreed solution grew out of the cabinet mission’s talks in India, 
the British Government on May 16, 1946, boldly put forward 
its own proposals, which were based on the mission’s recom- 
mendations. In brief, they envisaged the formation of an in- 
terim government representing the major political parties, the 
calling of a constituent assembly, and a final constitution pro- 
viding for a united India, including the princely states as well 
as British India, with limited central governmental functions. 
Wide provincial autonomy and guarantees of the rights of 
minorities were intended to prevent domination of India by 
the Hindu majority. 

The British proposals were not wholly acceptable to either 
of the two principal Indian parties, but neither rejected them 
outright. While their leaders manoeuvred for positions of ad- 
vantage in the interim government and in the future constitu- 
tional order, violence between Hindus and Moslems flared up 
in Calcutta and other centers. The British, now anxious to 
speed their departure and tired of the obduracy of the two 
parties, finally went ahead with the formation of an interim 
government under Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru representing the 
majority Congress Party and some minority groups. The Mos- 
lem League held out for greater representation than it had been 
oflFered. 

Nehru announced in September 1946 that, although his 
government was not entirely free, it would act in the spirit of 
a free government and base its policies on the ideology of the 
Congress Party. The speeches and the voting of the Indian 
Delegation to the General Assembly of the LFnited Nations 
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in October, in sharp contrast to the record of the British- 
picked delegation to the peace conference just concluded in 
Paris, gave the world proof that he meant what he said. But 
a Congress government was not an all-India government. Until 
the Moslem League came into it, India would be threatened 
with serious civil strife, already presaged by the savage Hindu- 
Moslem riots. Late in October, five Moslem League members 
entered the interim government, but the League still refused 
to send delegates to the constituent assembly. Congress retorted 
with a demand that the League’s representatives be removed 
from the government. In an attempt to get the rival leaders to 
agree on the basis of the constitution and on the procedure 
of the assembly, the British Government called them to a 
special conference in London. It failed. 

When the constituent assembly met on December 9, 1946, 
Nehru decided to force the pace. He proposed that the as- 
sembly proclaim India a sovereign independent republic. The 
British Parliament answered with a motion to the effect that it 
atone could approve a transfer of sovereignty to an Indian 
government. Nehru replied: "Whatever form of constitution 
we decide on . . . will become the constitution of free India — 
whether Britain accepts it or not . . . we have now altogether 
stopped looking towards London.” The British, having finally 
put India on the road to independence, were finding that the 
terms might be set not by themselves, or by a compromise 
agreement of Indian leaders, but by the strongest parties in 
India. In February 1947 the Attlee Government announced its 
decision to transfer all power to Indian hands not later than 
June 1948, whether or not a constitution approved by all major 
parties had emerged. British rule, it was admitted, could not 
be maintained after 1948. Unless Britain got out completely, 
soon, it w'ould be in the hopeless position of having full respon- 
sibility without any real power.^® 

The problem of the future of Burma was simpler. It was 
posed in the form of a direct demand for independence made 
Parimmefitary Debates ^ House of Commons {Weekly Hansard)^ February 20* 

1947, I399»i402. 
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by the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, representing the 
majority of national leaders and parties. When Burma was 
reconquered from the Japanese, the prewar constitutional 
regime, which stopped some distance short of dominion status, 
was reestablished. But the British Government was astute 
enough to see that it could not be maintained except by force. 
After several months of hesitation, invitations were sent to 
the Burmese leaders to come to London. On January 28, 1947, 
on the successful conclusion of the talks, Attlee announced 
the British decision to grant Burma the right to choose inde- 
pendence "within or without the Commonwealth,” and to have 
meanwhile a national interim government with wide powers. 
A few weeks later the accord was approved by the Freedom 
League. Their leaders did not conceal that their choice would 
be independence, not Dominion status. 

The British Conservatives took no comfort in the Labor 
Government’s policy of speedy liquidation of empire. Churchill 
was especially bitter at "the steady and remorseless process of 
divesting ourselves of what has been gained by so many genera- 
tions of toil, administration and sacrifice,” at "the clattering 
down of the British Empire with all the glories and services it 
has rendered to mankind.” But Churchill was no longer "the 
King’s First Minister.” 

In the United States these developments toward self-govern- 
ment for colonial peoples were followed with general approba- 
tion. The question of India, on v/hich American opinion, 
without being well informed, was always vocal, had long been 
a source of friction in Anglo-American relations. Americans 
now found little to criticize; they were perhaps surprised to 
discover that more than British renunciation of empire was 
required to create a free and united India. The State Depart- 
ment, on several occasions during 1946, gave the British plan 
its blessing. When London set June 1948 as the outside date 
for the transfer of power. Secretary Marshall stated the hope 
that Indian leadership would accept the challenge and proceed 
to break the impasse between the Congress and the Moslem 
League. 
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Having direct responsibility only for the Philippines, the 
United States confined its official views on the other territories 
to friendly suggestions to the colonial powers that they meet 
the legitimate demands of the native populations, and to state- 
ments of gratification when agreements were reached. With the 
prospective establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and India,^® Burma and Indonesia, American 
interest in aiding these nations to establish their independence 
on firm foundations could be manifested in more direct and 
concrete terms. For some of their most pressing problems, after 
all, were economic and social; more than nationalistic slogans 
would be required to deal with them successfully. 

6. Independence for the Philippines 

Americans took pride in the fact that their principal colonial 
problem had been settled before the war by the Philippine 
Independence (Tydings-McDuffie) Act of 1934. The Philip- 
pine Commonwealth which it established fought with the Allies 
in the war as a partner, not as a subject nation. After the fall 
of Corregidor, President Manuel Quezon’s government-in-exile 
signed the United Nations Declaration, sat on the Pacific War 
Council, and was represented at the wartime United Nations 
conferences held at Hot Springs, Bretton Woods and San 
Francisco. Several times during the war President Roosevelt 
repeated the pledge that the Philippines would have full 
independence when it was over. 

Under the Tydings-McDuffie Act, Philippine independence 
was to be proclaimed on July 4, 1946. Some U.S. officials felt 
that it should be postponed, thus giving time for a reexamina- 
tion of the whole problem. Roosevelt believed, on the contrary, 
that the date should be advanced as a reward to the Filipinos 
for their loyal support in the war. An attempt, after the terrible 
experience of the war and the Japanese occupation, to give the 

“On October 23, 1946, a U.S.-Indian agreement to exchange ambassadors was 
i^nced. Asaf Air. a non-league Moslem, was later named Indian Ambassador 

to wismagtoii* 
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Filipinos anything less than what had already been promised 
would have caused bitter resentment among them and weakened 
American prestige throughout the world. By a joint resolution 
approved on June 29, 1944, Congress pledged complete inde- 
pendence and authorized the President to proclaim it prior to 
July 4, 1946.^^ 

As the reconquest of the Philippines was swiftly consummated 
following the American landing on Leyte in October 1944, the 
U.S. Command worked closely with the Commonwealth offi- 
cials in the reestablishment of constitutional government. 
President Sergio Osmena, who had succeeded Manuel Quezon 
on the latter’s death in August 1944, returned with the lib- 
erating American army to Manila, where General MacArthur 
formally turned over to him, on February 27, 1945, responsi- 
bility for civil administration. The transition was smooth, but 
the political atmosphere was far from quiescent. Vast problems 
of reconstruction threatened to overwhelm the Philippine 
Government. Feeling ran high on the issue of collaboration 
with the Japanese. Roosevelt had publicly stated that collabora- 
tors would be brought to justice. But it happened that many 
members of the Nationalist Party, the party of Quezon and 
Osmena which had long had a monopoly of political power, 
had openly collaborated. Many of the upper and middle class 
had done likewise. As this was the governing class, the group 
which before the war and again after liberation had the closest 
contacts with the United States and with American interests, 
it was small wonder that no thoroughgoing action was pressed 
by the U.S. authorities or undertaken by the Philippine Govern- 
ment. Naturally, those who at great risk had resisted the 
Japanese were resentful. 

To this moral issue was added a social one. In planning 
reconstruction, the governing group had in mind a return to 
something like the pre-war situation. The more radical ele- 
ments such as the Hukbalahap, a left-wing organization having 

Public Law 580^ 78th Congress, and Session (SJ. Res. 95), approved June 29, 
1944. References to this and other laws passed in connection with the proclama^ 
tioa of the independence of the Pliilippines may be found in the Selected 
Bibliography, 
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its chief popular support in the peasantry of central Luzon, 
thought of reconstruction in terms of far-reaching economic 
and social change. The war had broken down the old sugar- 
coconut-tobacco economy, which had profited the landlords 
and merchants but not the peasants; they did not want to go 
back to it. This internal struggle, similar to that going on in 
other Asiatic countries, may not have been of direct concern 
to the United States, but its course could not fail to be in- 
fluenced by the attitude of the American authorities in the 
Islands and by our policies on military assistance and economic 
rehabilitation. One strong reason why the Philippine Govern- 
ment desired, and obtained, U.S. military equipment was to 
"maintain order,” i.e. to disarm and suppress the Hukbalahap. 
Luis Taruc, leader of that organization, claimed that the gov- 
ernment used military police, trained and armed by the United 
States, to suppress the militant peasants, and would be over- 
thrown if deprived of American support.^* Forcible measures 
against the Hukbalahap continued throughout 1946 and the 
first part of 1947. But the unrest was bound to continue until 
measures of agrarian reform were undertaken. 

The victory of Manuel Roxas in the presidential elections of 
April 23, 1946, was a victory for the right wing of the Nation- 
alist Party. Taking with him most of the party’s conservative 
and army support, he had split with Osmena, who had then 
formed a coalition with leftist groups outside the party. There 
was little doubt that Roxas was persona grata with the U.S. 
authorities; he became a strong supporter of American policies 
and interests. Shortly after his election General MacArthur 
issued a statement clearing him of the charge of collaboration 
with the Japanese, though he had served in the puppet govern- 
ment. The statement by no means disposed of the issue or 
cleared the new president in the eyes of all his countrymen. 

President Truman did not advance the date of independence, 
as Roosevelt had planned, because it had to be preceded by 
passage through Congress of a series of basic laws defining 

Interview with correspondent Jam« Halsema (Nm York Herald Tribune^ 
Febmiry 6, 1947). 
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future relations between the two countries. These acts were 
not all ready for his signature until the last moment before 
the scheduled date of the proclamation, July 4, 1946. Our 
position in regard to naval and air bases was already covered 
by the joint resolution of June 1944 in which Congress, in 
reiterating the pledge of independence, had authorized the 
President ‘'to withhold or to acquire and to retain such bases 
... as he may deem necessary for the mutual protection of the 
Philippine Islands and of the United States.” Two years later the 
United States still possessed its wartime bases in the Islands, 
but the final decision on permanent bases had not been made 
by the U.S. Navy and Army. Since there was general agreement 
among Filipino leaders that the new republic would need 
American protection, and acceptance of the principle that there 
should be U.S. bases in the Islands, there was little likelihood 
of opposition to reasonable American demands. But the cur- 
rent state of relations between American soldiers and Filipinos 
in Manila served to remind both nations that the presence of 
foreign troops and bases on the soil of a friendly nation in 
peacetime was a standing affront to national sentiment. 

While the United States undoubtedly would get what it 
wanted, Philippine-American relations could not fail to be 
influenced by the scope of our demands for bases and the 
manner of negotiating with the Philippine Government for 
their acquisition.^^ The negotiations, which continued through- 
out 1946 and the first part of 1947, were marked by rather 
strong Philippine resistance to the maintenance of U.S. bases or 
“military reservations’* in thickly populated areas such as the 
vicinity of Manila. The United States, in consequence, modified 

^®The Tydings Amendment to the Tydings-McDufSe Act of 1934 (S.i9<S7, In- 
troduced March 20, 1946), would have provided that the United States should 
retain title to property owned on the date of independence or later acquired for 
use in the performance of the functions of the U.S. Arm?, Navy, and other 
governmental agencies. This amendment was not passed. The Philippine Property 
Act of 1946 contained a similar provision on government property hut without 
reference to the Army and Navy. Though the language of the Act would cover 
bases, the relevant reports indicate th.it that was not tfie intention of Congress 
(79th Congress, 2nd Session, H. Report 2296, to accompany id.R. 68oi, June 18, 
1946; S. Report 1578, to accompany S. 2345, June ar, I94^^)- 
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some of its original proposals. Roxas, reporting to the Philip- 
pine Congress in January 1947, said that the United States had 
been neither arbitrary nor unreasonable. An agreement was 
finally signed on March 14, 1947, leasing a number of bases 
for a 99-year period. The principal military base would be 
at Fort Stotsenberg, near but not in Manila. Ten other army 
bases and four naval "operating areas” were specified. At the 
time of signing the United States announced that no American 
armed forces would be left in the Philippines other than those 
required to man the bases, plus a small military mission. 

While it would devolve primarily upon American naval and 
military power, based in or near the Philippine Islands, to 
guard against a repetition of the disaster of December 1941, 
the Philippine army would again be counted on for useful 
support. The Philippines Military Assistance Act, passed by 
the U.S. Congress in 1946, ensured that it would continue to 
be American-trained. The provisions were similar to those of 
the proposed Military Assistance Bill for China.®® They covered 
instruction and training, maintenance and repair of military 
and naval equipment, and the transfer of arms, vessels and 
other material. 

Philippine independence could not be considered in terms of 
political and military factors only. Some of the most urgent 
problems were economic. The physical destruction alone posed 
a stupendous task of rehabilitation. Manila and other major 
cities were more than 50 percent destroyed. The Japanese occu- 
pation had mined the formerly prosperous agriculture of the 
Islands. Most of the livestock had disappeared. Valuable ma- 
chinery had been carried off. Communications were paralyzed. 
The immediate task of repairing destruction could hardly be 
undertaken, however, without knowing what type of economy 
the Philippines would have in the future; in other words, with- 
out knowing what would be their economic ties with the United 
States. 

The case of the Philippines was conceded to be unique. We 
were concerned not only with trade but with the recovery 

See above, p. 290. 
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of the Philippine national economy. The prewar Philippine 
economy had been built on the duty-free market in the United 
States for sugar, cordage, coconut products and tobacco. To 
have subjected those products immediately to the full tariff 
would have been in line with our oft-expressed opposition to 
preferential arrangements, but it would have been ruinous to 
the Philippines. To have extended free trade indefinitely, 
though promising a maximum of trade in the natural exchange 
of raw materials for manufactured goods, would have per- 
petuated a relationship of economic dependence considered in- 
consistent with Philippine sovereignty The course chosen w'as 
to allow an eight-year period of free trade, on a quota basis, 
followed by a gradually rising tariff for twenty years, 5 percent 
each year, after which the full duties would be charged. 

The Bell Act, or Philippine Trade Act, embodying provisions 
to this effect, was the subject of many conferences and hearings 
before being finally enacted into law on April 30, 1946. High 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, at the hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee, called it "a truly congressional bill 
and not one dreamed up in the administrative departments.” 
The State and Commerce Departments, as a matter of fact, 
objected to many of its features. For one thing, it specifically 
ruled out for twenty-eight years the conclusion of a reciprocal 
trade agreement with the Philippine Republic. For another, 
the system of absolute quotas for sugar, cordage, rice and 
tobacco, favoring entrenched interests in the Philippines, and 
the provision authorizing the President to impose quotas on 
other products if they came into "substantial competition” with 
similar American products, were inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of international trade which the United States was urging 
the rest of the world to adopt. Another feature to which excep- 
tion was taken was the requirement that American citizens be 
given a position of absolute equality with Philippine citizens in 
the development of the natural resources of the new republic. 
This clause not only gave Americans rights which Filipinos did 
not enjoy in this country; it gave them a privileged position in 
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the Philippines over citizens of all foreign countries.^^ It re- 
quired, furthermore, amendment of the Philippine constitution. 
A great part of the Philippine press was especially bitter over 
what seemed to be an American intention to dominate the 
economy of the country. T'he issue was linked to that of the 
retention by the United States Government of all its property 
in the Philippines; both were called manifestations of Ameri- 
can imperialism. McNutt, in testifying before the Senate Finance 
Committee, conceded that the provision contained *Tather un- 
precedented demands . . not wholly wise from a very long- 
range view-point.’' Nevertheless, he considered them necessary 
in the existing circumstances. Congress readily accepted the 
argument that they were desirable in view of the large part 
U.S. capital and enterprise would play in the rehabilitation of 
the Philippines. 

The loudest criticisms of the Trade Act came from those 
who regarded it as an attempt to make a mockery of Philippine 
sovereignty by perpetuating the economic dependence of the 
Islands on the United States. Whereas the Tydings-McDufSe 
Act of 1934 had been condemned for cutting the Philippines 
loose, for the benefit of vested interests, without proper pro- 
vision for the access of Philippine products to the U.S. market, 
the Trade Act of 1946 was now condemned for not cutting 
them loose, for keeping the market open to them for the benefit 
of other vested interests. The Filipino people, these critics held, 
should be encouraged to diversify their economy, to raise their 
own living standards, and not be put back into the hands of 
those interests, both native and American, which had monopo- 
lized the lucrative export trade in a few commodities. These 
considerations had not been overlooked by many of those con- 
cerned with framing the bill. Senator Tydings, who favored a 

Assistant Secretary of State Clayton warned that this provision was inconsistent 
with our genera! adherence to the most-favored-nation principle and would not 
be acceptable to third countries. The breakdown of the Chinese-Philippine com- 
merckl treaty negotiations on this very issue in the spring of 1947 provided an 
illustration of this argument. 

*®Shepardson and Scroggs, The United States in World Affairs, 

(New York, 1936), 141-J47, 
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shorter period of free trade, expressed the view during the 
hearings that those who favored tying the Philippine economy 
to ours were fundamentally opposed to Philippine independ- 
ence. The eight-year period represented a compromise between 
this view, shared by the State and Commerce Departments, 
and that of McNutt and Representative Bell, author of the bill, 
who originally favored free trade for a twenty-year period. 
There had to be a balance between two extremes. The gradual 
process of readjustment provided in the Trade Act would at 
least give the Filipinos a chance to lessen their dependence on 
the few products grown almost exclusively for the American 
market and to diversify production for the benefit of their own 
people. 

Along with the Trade Act, Congress passed the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act. President Roosevelt had publicly acknowl- 
edged the obligation of the United States to help the Philip- 
pines to recover from the devastation wrought by the war. This 
the Rehabilitation Act did by the appropriation of $400,000,000 
to be paid to property owners as compensation for war damage, 
by provision for the transfer of surplus property to the amount 
of $100,000,000, and by the allocation of $120,000,000 for 
the restoration and improvement of public property and essen- 
tial public services. The total was certainly not too large in view 
of the unparalleled damage, which the War Damage Corpora- 
tion had estimated at approximately $800,000,000. 

By July 4, 1946, President Truman had signed all the neces- 
sary laws, including the Filipino Naturalization Bill, w^hich 
established a U.S. immigration quota for Philippine citizens. 
President Roxas had obtained from the Philippine Congress 
endorsement of the U.S.-Philippine executive agreement based 
on the Trade Act. The independence of the Republic of the 
Philippines was solemnly proclaimed by Truman in Washing- 
ton and by Roxas in Manila. The final formality was the treaty 
of general relations by w^hich the United States surrendered 
all sovereignty and control over Philippine territory, "'except 
the use of such bases as the United States, by agreement with 
tlie Republic of the Philippines, might deem necessary to 
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retain for their mutual protection.” The future of the Philip- 
pines was by no means unclouded. There was some resentment 
among Filipinos over the more distasteful features of the 
"conditions” of independence set by the United States. Roxas’ 
defense of the clause of the Trade Act giving a privileged posi- 
tion to Americans aroused hostility. When finally submitted 
to popular referendum on March ii, 1947, the necessary con- 
stitutional’ amendment was approved by a three-to-one margin, 
but over half the registered voters chose to stay away from the 
polls. No one could say how the twenty-eight year trade ar- 
rangement would work out. 

The date July 4, 1946, was nonetheless a landmark; for 
Americans, it was the end of a great controversy over "imperial- 
ism” which had begun in 1898, and the fulfillment of a solemn 
pledge; for Filipinos, the longed-for entry into the ranks of in- 
dependent nations; for the rulers and the ruled of colonial ter- 
ritories in Asia, an example. 





CHAPTER NINE 

RELIEF OF WAR STRICKEN PEOPLES 
j. The American Contribution 

'TOO0 will win the war" was the official slogan which reversed 
the restrictionist agricultural policy inherited from the de- 
pressed thirties and stirred American farmers to record-breaking 
production. Handicapped by a depleted labor force, the farmers 
made maximum use of power machinery, applied more fer- 
tilizer and sowed better seeds. While it is true that they were 
blessed by unusually favorable weather, their accomplishments, 
measured in a succession of three one-billion bushel wheat 
crops and five corn crops of more than three billion bushels 
each, with corresponding records in meat and dairy products, 
were nevertheless phenomenal. These vast increases made pos- 
sible enormous shipments to our British and Russian allies, and 
they provided the ten million men in our armed forces with 
more and better food than most of them had ever enjoyed in 
civilian life. All this was done without infringing on over-all 
civilian consumption. Rationing, it is true, restricted the food 
consumption of the middle and higher income groups, but this 
saving was more than compensated by the increased food buy- 
ing of factory workers and other groups wdth enlarged incomes. 
The net result was an American wartime diet in which food 
was more evenly distributed than ever before and which 00 the 
average was higher in energy value and better balanced than in 
prewar years.^ 

Toward the end of the war a new slogan was heard, 'Tood 
will win the peace." It required no gift of prophecy to foresee 

"^Report of iBe Secreltry of Agficulturtf 1^46 1946), 1-3^ ; Jxagiie 

of Nations, Econoinic, Financial and Transit Departfflcnt, Food, Famhi and 
RgUif (Geneva, 194^) » 
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the hunger and misery which would engulf Europe and the Far 
East after the Germans and Japanese had been driven out. The 
reestablishment in those areas of normal political conditions, 
as well as common humanity, demanded the continued ship- 
ment overseas of huge quantities of American breadstuffs, 
meats, fats, dried milk, powdered eggs, and canned and dried 
fruits. In all the world only a few nations had food for export 
in quantity. Among these the United States stood preeminent, 
having emerged with a food-producing capacity one-third 
greater than before the war. 

The wartime apparatus for international food management, 
Lend-Lease and the Combined Food Board, was still intact on 
V-E Day. The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration had been set up specifically to get food and other 
immediate necessities from surplus to deficit areas. Within the 
United States the Secretary of Agriculture still had full war- 
time powers over food distribution. But now the war was over, 
or practically so, and the question which the rest of the world 
was asking was: Would America actually carry through ? Would 
American farmers, despite the threat of future unsaleable sur- 
pluses, continue producing at a high level? Would Congress- 
men have the courage to resist pressure to abolish rationing 
and price controls so that starving millions in Europe and Asia 
might share in American abundance? Would the President and 
the Department of State cooperate with wartime allies in the 
relief of distressed areas? Could a way be found to distribute 
food and other necessities where they were most needed re- 
gardless of political considerations? These were the key ques- 
tions which dominated American food and relief policies. 

Compared with prewar totals, American food exports in 
the war years and in 1946 show great expansion, both abso- 
lutely and in relation to production. The American contribu- 
tion in exports, in 1945 and 1946, to the world’s food needs 
was a great accomplishment, but still our shipments wmre 
dwarfed by the unparalleled dimensions of foreign needs. In 
^939*4 It sent abroad $350 million worth of food, about five 
percent of our total production. In 1945 the total food exports, 
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including cash purchases, shipments on lenddease account, 
UNRRA shipments and donations by private agencies, were 
valued at $1,678 million, which was 12 percent of the total pro- 
duction, and in 1946 the total had risen to $2,172 million. 
These totals do not include food distributed as civilian relief 
by the U.S. Army and Navy. UNRRA shipments of food in 
1945 made up only one-eighth of the American total, being far 
overshadowed by lend-lease exports, but in 1946 UNRRA con- 
tributed $628.5 million or one-third of the total food exports. 

In addition to the supplies provided by governments as part 
of their contributions, UNRRA handled a considerable volume 
of supplies contributed by private individuals and voluntary 
agencies. A national clothing drive carried on by churches, 
fraternal organizations and other groups in 1945 provided 
clothing for 25 million persons. During the spring of 1946 an- 
other collection w^as made on a still larger scale. Similar col- 
lections of food, particularly canned foods, obtained large do- 
nations. Specialized gifts destined for particular areas included 
the gift of two boatloads of cattle from the people of Missis- 
sippi to the people of Greece. Shipments of food, clothing, and 
other commodities by the Red Cross and other private agencies 
were valued at $126 million in 1945 and $108 million in 1946? 
In both years food shipments made up about a third of the total 
value. 

In the first few months after the liberation of countries from 
enemy occupation, the military period, the U.S. Army and Navy 

2 These figures do not include relief supplies contained in non<ommercia! parcel 
post shipments which were valued at $30 million in 1945 and $125 million in 
1946. During the war and until the end of 1945 the activities of voluntary foreign 
relief agencies were under the control of the President’s War Relief Control 
Board. By its licensing power, the Board was able to enforce coordination of 
effort and to set standards of performance. Also, by prohibiting the use of relief 
funds for propaganda purposes, the Board attempted to divorce charity from 
politics. 

C.A.R.E. (Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe, Inc.) was formed 
after V-E Day by the major voluntary relief agencies principally to enable in- 
dividuals and families in this country to send food packages directly to friends 
and relatives in war-stricken countries. C.R.A.L.O.G. (Council oi Relief Agencies 
licensed to Operate in Germany) was recognized on Fc'bryary 1946, by 
President Truman as the authorized agency for shipping American contributions 
for civilian relief in Germany. 
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supplied food and other immediate necessities to civilian popu- 
lations. Also, the U.S. armed forces took over the entire burden 
of civilian relief in their zones of occupation in defeated enemy 
countries. During the period August i, 1945 to December 31, 
1946, the Army spent $395 million in feeding Germans and dis- 
placed persons in the American zone and in the American sec- 
tor of Berlin. Bet^^een July i, 1945 and September 30, 1946, 
the War and Navy Departments furnished to civilians in lib- 
erated and occupied areas $750 million of supplies. Of this 
amount $200 million went to Germany, $120 million to Italy 
and $50 million to Austria, and $180 million to unspecified 
European countries. Japan received $150 million, and other 
Asiatic areas $50 million. During the last quarter of 1946 
civilian aid was concentrated in Germany and Japan, amounting 
to $200 or $250 million.^ 

2. UNRRA^s Task 

Describing the food situation in Europe on V-E Day, former 
President Hoover said, 'It is now 11:59 o’clock on the clock of 
starvation.” In this striking phrase he summarized the misery 
of millions of Europeans to whom liberation had not brought 
freedom from want. In fact, the provision of food, as well as 
shelter and clothing, for the urban population of Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands and other countries was worse in the 
summer of 1945 than it had been under German occupation. In 
some cities diets were considerably less than the physiological 
minimum of 2,000 calories per person per day. Large numbers 
of people existed on one meal a day of some 500 calories, ob- 
tained at soup kitchens. In part, the shortages of food were the 
direct result of military operations which interfered with plant- 
ings and harvests and destroyed livestock and crops. More im- 
portant was the breakdown of the processess of distribution. 
Western Europe, always a deficit area in food production, had 
been cut off from its usual sources of food in eastern Europe. 

® Nathaniel Weyh ‘*U.S. Financial Aid In World Reconstruction/' Foreign Com- 
merce WeeMy, XXVI, February i, 1947, 4. 
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Wrecked bridges and railways impeded transportation, and the 
advancing armies of the Allies demolished the administrative 
system under which the Germans, for their own purposes, had 
fed most of Europe tolerably well. The liberators, owing to 
lack of shipping, brought with them no food supplies adequate 
for feeding millions of civilians. 

In this situation Europe looked to the United States as the 
only effective source of help. That Americans, while the war 
was on, were ready to accept the responsibility for providing a 
substantial share, was evidenced by the general approval which 
greeted the establishment of UNRRA in November 1943, 
largely on American initiative. American participation was as- 
sured by Congressional action in the following March. After a 
year of preparation UNRRA, on V-E Day, was a going con- 
cern, with a staff consisting of over 2,000 persons of 30 differ- 
ent nationalities and a fund of $2 billion.^ Its task was a limited 
one; it was not supposed to restore the war-devastated econo- 
mies of Europe and Asia. It was an emergency organization 
designed to supply food, clothing and shelter to needy persons 
in liberated countries, to aid them to recover health and 
strength, to protect them against pestilence, and to assist the 
repatriation of the uprooted. That much was "relief.” In addi- 
tion, there was "rehabilitation," which was interpreted to mean 
"assistance in the resumption of urgently needed agricultural 
and industrial production and the restoration of essential serv- 
ices.” 

Obviously, UNRRA’s job was something more than a soup 
kitchen operation, yet something much less than world-wide 
economic reconstruction. It was never the intention of the 
founders of UNRRA to undertake to meet all the needs of 
liberated Europe and Asia. President Roosevelt in 1943, said, 
"UNRRA will be able to make only a beginning in the vast 
task of aiding the victims of war. The greatest part of the job 
will have to be done by the liberated peoples themselves. What 
UNRRA can do is to help the liberated peoples to help them- 

* The niaximimi number of employees was 12,895 on June 30, 1946. 
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selves, so that they may have the strength to undertake the task 
of rebuilding. . . ® 

UNRRA’s agents supervised the distribution of supplies only 
in a few countries, but its scope of operation was world-wide. 
It had to survey the relief needs of thirty-odd countries that 
had been invaded by the Axis powers, to screen their applica- 
tions for supplies and to present those applications, with its 
recommendations, to the Combined Food and Raw Materials 
Board, the allocating authority. Some of the applicant coun- 
tries, such as France, Belgium, Holland and other western 
European states, had supplies of foreign exchange sufficient to 
buy their own supplies from abroad. They got no funds or 
supplies from UNRjRA, but they agreed to keep the Director 
General informed of their requirements and intended pur- 
chases. He presented to the Combined Food Board whatever 
objections or recommendations he deemed necessary. UNRRA, 
in placing requirements before the Board, acted as a referee 
between those who could buy and those who could not. Thus, 
the poorer countries were protected against the competition of 
their richer neighbors for the extremely short supplies of all 
types of goods in world markets. 

Procurement was also UNRRA’s job; its officials ransacked 
the granaries, the warehouses and the factories of all the ex- 
porting nations for the needed supplies. The permission of the 
exporting country in most cases had to be obtained before the 
goods could leave its ports, for throughout UNRRA’s life for- 
eign trade was strictly controlled. 

A third major task of UNRRA was financial. The member 
countries agreed on two occasions, in March 1944 and again 
in December 1945, to contribute one percent of their respective 
national incomes. These contributions, which eventually pro- 
vided a total sum of approximately $4 billion, were sometimes, 
as for instance the final payment of the U.S. contribution, so 
tardy as to create serious embarrassment to the procurement 
system. 

® Message to Congress asking for appropriations for UNREA, November 15, 
1943 {Congressional Record, LXXXIX, 1943, 9485). 
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5. American Participation in UNRRA Operations 

The United States took a leading part in developing plans for 
postwar relief. In sharp contrast with its policy in 1918, this 
country in 1943 advocated international rather than national 
action. In fact, it was the U.S. Department of State which 
framed and put forward the draft document which, after agree- 
ment by 44 other nations, became the charter of UNRRA. 
Funds from the U.S. Treasury paid 72 percent of UNilRA’s 
operating expenses, and 90 percent of all food and other sup 
plies which were distributed by UNRRA were grown on Ameri- 
can farms or produced in American factories. UNRRA’s three 
directors-general. Governor Lehman, Mayor LaGuardia and 
Major-General Rooks were all Americans, as was a substantial 
proportion of its personnel. "In Washington, UNRRA’s head- 
quarters city, the idea that UNRRA was an international body 
never quite got across. Its relations with U.S. government agen- 
cies were similar to the relations of agencies with each other. 
Congressmen called the UNRRA personnel office seeking jobs 
for constituents and discussed UNRRA on the floor as if it were 
a federal body. The mistake was easily made, for UNRRA was 
staffed largely with people who had been transferred from 
American government posts.” * Because of this predominant 
American role in its operations, UNRRA’s life depended on 
continued American participation and support. 

UNRRA was slow in getting started. Military operations con- 
tinued longer than was anticipated, and even after hostilities 
had ended military requirements took precedence over relief 
needs in respect of both supplies and shipping. Hence, relief 
and rehabilitation activities in Europe could not begin in sub- 
stantial fashion until April, 1945- Then, after months of prepa- 
ration, UNRRA supplies began to reach Europe in quantity, 
and UNRRA representatives followed in the wake of the lib- 
erating armies. Shipments in the second quarter of 1945 
ceeded 1,200,000 tons, more than half consisting of food. The 

* John Perry, ‘'Why UNRRA Has Failed." Uarpet's Magazine, CXCII, January 

1944 77 -B 6 . 
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care of displaced persons, which UNRRA had already begun in 
the Middle East in 1944, was extended in the summer of 1945 
to the western zones of Germany, with some 5,000 UNRRA 
personnel acting as agents of the military authorities. There 
were at that time about six and one-half million displaced per- 
sons in western Germany, in addition to some 145,000 in the 
western zones of Austria and 125,000 in Italy. By mid-winter 
of 1945-1946, millions of the "DP’s” had been repatriated; 
only about one million remained in UNRRA’s camps in Ger- 
many. 

UNRRA also set in motion a program of epidemic control, 
which involved assembling a large staff of physicians, nurses, 
sanitary engineers, and the purchase of equipment for over 1,000 
hospitals. Ninety American physicians and 106 nurses partici- 
pated in UNRRA’s public health services. The success of these 
services in preventing postwar epidemics of typhus and cholera 
was phenomenal. UNRRA personnel also worked effectively 
in combatting endemic diseases such as tuberculosis and malaria 
which threatened millions of civilians weakened by malnutri- 
tion. On January i, 1947, UNRRA transferred its health ad- 
visory services to the Interim Commission of the World Health 
Organization. 

The summer of 1945 witnessed a rapid stepping up of relief 
activities, particularly in Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. After V-J Day, operations began in China and the 
Philippines. Italy and Austria were included in the relief pro- 
gram at the London meeting of the UNRRA Council in August 
1945. 'The Soviet Union applied for relief in the amount of 
$700,000,000, but reduced its request to $250,000,000, the sup- 
plies to be used exclusively in Byelorussia and the Ukraine. The 
lack of shipping was no longer a major limiting factor, and 
except for a few items, such as sugar, oils and fats, rice and cot- 
ton textiles, the commodities needed could be procured in world 
markets. Great difficulty was experienced in procuring meat and 
meat products, and shipments of tliese items consequently were 
far less than were necessary to meet relief demands. 

In the late summer of 1945 it became apparent that the 
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UNRRA program was running into serious difficulties. The end 
of the war in the Pacific threw an increased burden on an or- 
ganization already staggering under the demand for relief in 
Europe. By the end of the third quarter its funds were practi- 
cally exhausted. It had expended or committed over 86 percent 
of its available resources and out of $1,284 millions of contribu- 
tions, it had left a working balance of only $150 million. A few 
nations had been slow in making good tlieir pledges (the 
United States still owed $550 million on its original pledge of 
$1,350 million), and no nation had as yet paid its share of the 
second contribution which the Council of UNRRA had recom- 
mended in August 1945. 

Meanwhile, a food crisis was developing which was destined 
to strain UNRRA’s organization and resources to the utmost. 
Governor Lehman, looking back on the winter of 1945-46, 
said that no record of history had shown such universal ruin 
and distress. President Truman’s report to Congress at the end 
of 1945 pointed out that while it had been estimated that wheat 
supplies would be ample to meet the needs of all importing 
countries, by August the picture had changed — for the worse. 
As the result of disastrous crop failures in the Mediterranean 
basin, receiving countries in Europe had submitted urgent re- 
quests for increased grain shipments — for Czechoslovakia an 
increase of 200,000 tons, for Poland a forward demand for 
500,000 tons. Moreover, to sustain even marginal subsistence 
in urban areas throughout Germany, huge increases of wheat 
supplies were needed. The situation was further aggravated by 
conditions in the Far East. By December, rice crops were known 
to be gravely disappointing. Increases of wheat shipments to 
China became necessary. Eleventh hour advices, further, showed 
need for importing two and one-half million metric tons of 
rice or wheat into Japan.^ 

The Combined Food Board in August 1945 viewed the out- 
look for the 1945-46 crop year "with grave misgivings.” A 
survey of the U.S. Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations pub- 

^ Sixik Report to Congress on Operations of UNRUA^ as of Deeemhef ji# 1945# 
by the President (Washington, i94<S)» 30. 
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lished in October showed world food production, measured in 
calories per capita, at 90 percent of the 1935-39 production. 
This in itself gave reason for grave anxiety, but more serious 
was the unequal distribution of food supplies. Some countries, 
particularly the United States, Argentina and Canada, had an 
abundance of food; the shortages were in Europe and Asia. 
Under these conditions it would seem that American food 
policy, if based on the humanitarian motives which lay behind 
our participation in UNRBA, would have prescribed (i) con- 
tinuance of high production levels, (2) strict economy in the 
United States in human consumption of cereals, and (3) the 
reduction in the feeding of grain to animals through liquidation 
of livestock. Only the first of these policies was carried through 
effectively. 

Except for sugar and fats the United States suffered no 
actual shortage of food during the war, but rationing was im- 
posed to check sharply rising prices and to maintain a balance 
in agricultural production. The food-rationing system began to 
crumble in August 1945 when canned goods were freed from 
control. In September, OPA lifted all controls on cattle slaught- 
ering, and finally, at the end of November, came the end of 
"red point” rationing, i.e., on butter and other fats, cheese, 
meat and meat products. Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, 
who had been pressing for removal of controls, stated that it 
would not prevent the shipment abroad of substantial quantities 
of food. Secretary Anderson promised that removing the re- 
strictions on American consumption would “in no way” affect 
exports of meat and certain fats and oils to allied and liberated 
countries.® 

In lifting meat rationing the President and his advisers were 
responding to the wishes of a large section of public opinion, 
including the cattlemen, the packers, and the distributors of 
meat as well as housewives who wanted to be rid of the trouble- 
some red points. Only a few voices warned of the injury which 

* New York Tmes, November 24, 1945. On tbe previous day Prime Minister 
King bad announced that in Canada meat rationing would be continued in- 
debnitcly. 
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our hasty action might cause to the UNRRA program. But 
there is reason to believe that millions of Americans, much as 
they were annoyed by rationing, had they fully understood Eu- 
rope’s need and its connection with U.S. price policies, would 
have taken a generous attitude. A Gallup poll taken in the 
summer of 1945 showed that 85 percent of tliose questioned 
were willing to suffer shortages in order to supply Europe.® 
Seventy percent said they would be willing to cat one-fifth less 
in order to send more food to Europe. 

In countries of high living standards like the United States, 
the population consumes large quantities of cereals indirectly, 
i.e., by feeding them first to meat-producing animals. Conse- 
quently, any measure which reduced livestock numbers in this 
country, or reduced their feeding, would have freed bread 
grains for direct consumption in famine-threatened areas abroad. 
The apportionment of the American wheat crop between food 
and feed is normally determined by market prices, and hence 
our price policies, if our purpose was to make more wheat avail- 
able, should have aimed at making heavy feeding of wheat 
unprofitable. Such action was not taken; instead, the lifting of 
price controls resulted in a livestock-feed ratio favorable to 
heavy feeding of hogs, cattle, dairy cows and poultry. As a re- 
sult about 270 million bushels of American wheat, the staff of 
life for Europe, was diverted to feeding purposes in the crop 
year 1945-1946.^® The wastefulness of this procedure from the 
standpoint of human nutrition is shown by the fact that a ton 
of wheat made into bread furnishes 2,400,000 calories; when 
fed to dairy cows the resulting calory equivalent of milk pro- 
duced is less than one-fourth, or 504,600; when fed to beef 
cattle only 207,000 calories are produced.^* 

For more than a year after V-J Day it does not seem to have 
been the conscious aim of the Department of Agriculture or 
any other agency of the U.S. Government to meet foreign relief 
needs by conserving domestic food supplies. The attitude of the 

» Earlier, in May 1943. the percentage had been 9a. 

Information supplied by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Figures from ‘The Food Scandal,'* Fortune^ XXXIII, May 1946, 95. 
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Secretary of Agriculture was one of grim fatalism. In testifying 
before a Congressional committee, he described the Combined 
Food Board as being in the position of a family of dog-lovers 
with a litter of puppies; it had to decide which ones to drown.^^ 
The Department was continually haunted by the fear that the 
over-expanded domestic market would soon collapse, leaving 
farmers with unsaleable surpluses. The same fear was expressed 
in statements of farm leaders in mid-summer of 1945. 

The United States continued its financial support of UNRRA. 
In December 1945, Congress appropriated $550 million, the un- 
paid balance of our first contribution of i percent of national 
income, and in addition made available $750 million as a first 
installment of our second contribution. UNRRA found itself 
again in funds but, because of world-wide shortages of grain, 
was unable to spend those funds effectively. 

4. The 1^46 Food Crisis 

It was not until early in 1946 that disturbing reports of a 
world food crisis from UNRRA and the Combined Food Board 
awakened Washington to the necessity for action. Up to this 
time the United States had not been supplying the amounts re- 
quested by UNRRA. For example, the international agency had 
asked for 52,000 tons of lard for the five month period ending 
March i, 1946, but had been promised only one-fourth that 
amount. It received less than half of a request for 87,000 tons 
of sugar. 

In a long-delayed public statement issued February 6, 1946, 
President Truman called attention to the world-wide food crisis. 
"More people,” he said, "face starvation . . . today than in any 
war year and perhaps more than in all the war years combined.” 
In order that the American people might "carry their share of 
the burden,” he announced a series of emergency measures 
which included (i) prohibition of the use of wheat in the pro- 
duction of alcohol and beer, and restriction on the use of other 
grains for beverages; (2) raising the wheat flour extraction rate 

Y&fk Times, March 6, 1946. 
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from 70 to 80 percent; (3) controls of inventories of wheat and 
flour so as to hold down civilian consumption; (4) rail trans- 
port priorities for wheat, corn, meat and other essential foods 
destined for export; (5) direct control by the Department of 
Agriculture over exports of wheat and flour "to facilitate move- 
ment to destinations of greatest need’’; (6) making available 
for food shipments vessels under the control of the Army and 
Navy; and (7) measures to be taken by the Department of 
Agriculture to restrict the use of bread grains in the feeding of 
livestock and poultry. 

The President announced as an objective the export in 1946 
of 375,000 pounds of fats and oils, 1.6 billion pounds of meat 
and increased shipments of dairy products. A few days later the 
Department of Agriculture reinstated a wartime "set-aside” re- 
quiring packers to reserve for government purchase pork and 
pork products equivalent to 7!^ percent of hogs slaughtered 
and to increase the lard set-aside from 3!/^ to 5 percent. 

Although American food consumption was at an all-time 
high, about 3,300 calories, nearly double the average European 
ration, the President rejected rationing. Instead he appealed for 
voluntary restriction of wheat consumption and cooperation of 
all consumers in conserving food, particularly bread. To head 
the appeal he chose ex-President Herbert Hoover, well known 
for his services in European food relief after World War I, 
naming him, on March 2 , honorary chairman of a Famine Emer- 
gency Committee of twelve leading citizens. A few days later 
the President added a National Famine Emergency Council of 
125 members to carry out the voluntary program on a nation- 
wide basis. The Committee promptly issued a statement urging 
all Americans to cut their wheat consumption by 25 percent 
and to make all possible savings in oils and fats. "Americans 
of good will,” said the Committee, "can do more and do it 
faster than any system of government rationing orders.” Mr. 
Hoover, on his departure on a special mission to survey world 
food needs and supplies, broadcast an eloquent appeal to the 
American people for voluntary restriction of consumption. Ap- 
pealing to "your pity and your mercy and your sense of service," 
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he voiced his conviction that the American people would re- 
spond with kindness and generosity to the suffering. 

At this time Hoover predicted that the food emergency would 
be over in four months. Secretary of Agriculture Aunderson 
agreed. He was not enthusiastic about food conservation as a 
means of promoting relief for Europe, holding that more could 
be accomplished by breaking the bottleneck which strikes were 
causing in the American transportation system.^® Other ob- 
servers disagreed. Ex-Governor Lehman, Director General of 
UNRRA, strongly urged compulsory food rationing as neces- 
sary to combat world famine. Subsequent developments seem 
to have justified his view, for although U.S. deliveries of food 
to UNRRA rose from $128.8 millions in the last quarter of 
1945 to $224.2 millions in the first quarter of 1946, they fell 
back to $197.1 millions in the second quarter and to $162.6 mil- 
lions in the third. Except for wheat, they failed to meet agreed 
allocations. 

Meanwhile, the Council of UNRRA sitting at Atlantic City 
had received reports indicating how severe was the food short- 
age in Europe and Asia and how inadequate were the available 
supplies. Severe droughts in two seasons had reduced wheat 
crops in Argentina, Australia, South Africa and French North 
Africa. The Combined Food Board reported that only 12,000,- 
000 tons of wheat would be available in the first half of 1946 
to satisfy estimated needs of 20,000,000 tons. The rice situation 
was equally bad. As a result of drought in India and China, 
war disturbances in Burma and Indo-China, and typhoons in 
Japan, only 2,500,000 tons of rice would be available for ex- 
port to supply estimated import requirements of 5,000,000 tons. 
"Starvation and hunger," the Board warned, "are inevitable 
for large groups of populations in Europe and Asia." It pre- 
dicted that the food crisis would not end in 1945-46. "The 
1946-47 outlook gives cause for continuing profound alarm . . .” 
Lehman’s report to the Council of UNRRA showed how close 

^* In December 1945 shipments of all sorts from U.S. ports were seriously cur- 
tailed for lack of crews. Grain was then available, but ships were not. In January, 
when ships could again be had, dockside deliveries were prevented by railway 
embargoes. {Sixth Report to Congress on Operations of UNRRA, 30.) 
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to complete breakdown the international food supply system 
had come. In the last six months of 1945, UNNRA had been 
able to ship only 50 percent of the requirements for animal and 
vegetable proteins and only 24 percent of edible fats. For the 
first quarter of 1946 his estimates were 53 percent of bread 
grains, 20 percent of rice and less than four percent of edible 
fats. Seven hundred thousand tons of bread cereals were re- 
quired for April, but only 220,000 tons were in sight. 

In March Lehman resigned, after a final appeal to the United 
States to reintroduce rationing. His place as Director General 
of UNRRA was taken by Fiorello LaGuardia, former Mayor of 
New York City, who described his problem thus: "We have 
the personnel — we have the money — we have the ships. Mil- 
lions of people are hungry, but we cannot get enough food." 
By great effort UNRRA’s food shipments in the second quarter 
of 1946 were raised to 1,950,000 tons, but still "they fell far 
short of minimum requirements and spelled tragically reduced 
rations in all the receiving countries.” 

The British Government was greatly concerned with its own 
food shortages as well as with the desperate situation of its 
European neighbors. It dispatched Herbert Morrison to this 
country in May 1946 to plead for all possible aid. He urged 
that grain be diverted from livestock feeding to human con- 
sumption, so that nowhere would "the hogs’ troughs {be} full 
while the children’s plates are empty.” The Department of 
Agriculture responded to this and other similar appeals by end- 
ing, on June 30, tlie subsidy of 50 cents per pound to cattle 
feeders, thus diminishing the incentive to heavy feeding. 

5. The United States Abandons International Relief 

The foreign policy aspects of international relief measures 
assumed critical importance in the fall of 1946. The end of 
UNRRA was approaching. As early as the meeting of tlie Coun- 
cil in London in August 1945, when full-scale operations had 

Eigkh Report to Congress on Operations of UNRRA, by the Frcsideol: (Wash- 
ington, 1946), II, 
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scarcely got under way, the decision had been taken to wind up 
its affairs in December of the following year. Later, at the 
Council's Atlantic City meeting in March 1946, when the mag- 
nitude of the unfinished task was apparent, one of the Ameri- 
can representatives. Representative Sol Bloom, urged an exten- 
sion. "It would be the greatest calamity in the world,” he said, 
"if after 1946 this work should fold up and UNRRA cease to 
exist.” The Department of State, however, steadily opposed ex- 
tension, and its view prevailed. This decision was for UNRRA 
a death warrant, for it could not exist if deprived of American 
funds. 

To understand the reasons underlying the State Department’s 
decision to abandon its support of international cooperation in 
this field, one must take account of the fact that for a wide 
variety of reasons UNRRA had acquired a bad reputation. In 
the beginning the American public had had great expectations 
of what this new international institution might accomplish in 
feeding the world’s hungry and binding up the wounds of war. 
When these expectations were disappointed, when reports from 
Europe in late 1945 and in the summer of 1946 showed food 
shortages more severe than during the war, the quick conclu- 
sion was that UNRRA had failed. 

It was not difficult to find real faults in the organization. Set 
up towards the end of the war, UNRRA had difficulty in re- 
cruiting able personnel; it was forced "to dip lower into the 
barrel of human reserves” than it would have wished. Lehman 
admitted that about one-fifth of his staff had proved unsatis- 
factory. Many who had joined for a "joy ride” became dissatis- 
fied when confronted with hard work under trying conditions. 
When UNRRA supplies -were discovered in black markets, 
charges of dishonesty and inefficiency were raised.^® A more 
fundamental difficulty which seriously handicapped UNRRA’s 
work was its lack of power to get things done. UNRRA’s re- 
sources came from voluntary contributions; it had no power to 

*® The Eighth Report to Congress (September 1946), answering these charges, 
that except in Poland, Greece and China there was no evidence that signif- 
icant quantities of UNRRA supplies were traded in black markets (p. 5). 
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compel laggard nations to pay up. Moreover, its sujiplies were 
allocated to it by the Combined Food Board, whicli was an inde- 
pendent authority. When supplies had been allocated, UNRRA 
could never be certain that it could procure them from the sup- 
plying countries, nor that it could obtain the ships to transport 
them (shipping was allocated by the Combined Shipping Board) . 
So it happened sometimes that when money was available, food 
was lacWng, and when food could be had, ships were lacking. 

Politics was the rock on which UNRRA foundered. 'Fhe allo- 
cation of food as between countries and its distribution in- 
ternally in the receiving countries was, almost from the begin- 
ning, a subject of strong, and to some extent unfounded, 
criticism.’-* Americans who complained that the bulk of 
UNRRA’s relief supplies were distributed in eastern Europe 
(see Table I) often did not understand that the feeding of 

Table I 

UNRRA SHIPMENTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
BY COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION 
(in millions of dollars) 



1945 

1946 

Total 

355-3 

1,012 

Czechoslovakia 

51.4 

85.9 

Poland and Danzig 

82.9 

166.9 

Yugoslavia 

87.3 

122.7 

Italy 

x8.i 

189.4 

Greece 

76.8 

X10.8 

U.S.S.R. 

16.5 

X41.7 

China 

14.2 

136.2 

All other 

a I 

5^*3 


Source: Poreisn Commerce Weekly, March 30, 1946. April 19, 1947. 

The Council of UNRRA resolved at its first session "That at no time shall 
relief and rehabilitation supplies be used as a political weapon, and no disctim- 
ination shall be made in the distribution of relief supplies because of rate, creed, 
or political belief." At the Council meeting in Atlantic City, March 1946, 
Canadian Representative Pearson said: "Food was a weapon for war ; food is a 
weapon for peace; food must never be a weapon of international politics." 
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civilians in ex-enemy countries was outside UNRRA's functions, 
until special provisions were made to include Italy, and that the 
liberated countries of western Europe had refused UNRRA’s 
assistance, insisting on purchasing and distributing their own 
supplies. Charges that the authorities in receiving countries 
were using UNRRA food and other supplies as a means of 
building up their political power, and that Soviet agents con- 
trolled distribution in Poland, Czechoslovakia and other coun- 
tries in the Russian orbit, were particularly damaging. Although 
these charges were denied by Governor Lehman and other 
UNRRA officials, there was no doubt that in Yugloslavia, for 
example, UNRRA supplies were of great help to the Tito 
regime, both politically and financially. 

Table II 

UNRRA AND PRIVATE AGENCY SHIPMENTS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES BY AREAS OF DESTINATION 
(in millions of dollars) 


Total 

UNRRA 

1945 1946 

Private Agencies 
i$4S 1046 

355 

1,012 

126 

108 

Western Europe 

18 

236 

70 

43 

Eastern Europe 

322 

632 

44 

51 

Far East 

15 

M 3 

7 

12 

All other 

<X) 

I 

5 

2 


Includes Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 

Includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia. 

Less than $500,000. 

Source: Foreign Commerce W'eekly, Rlay 17, 1947. 

The recipients of American relief supplies privately con- 
tributed were principally tlie countries of western Europe, 
whereas UNRRA supplies went predominantly to central and 
eastern Europe (see Table II). The explanation seems to be 
found in both cases, at least in part, in the attitudes of the re- 
ceiving governments. Western European governments objected 
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to the presence of UNRRA observers. Eastern and central Eu- 
ropean states actually prohibited the entrance of representatives 
of American private agencies, "even bearing gifts.” 

The danger that food would be used as a political weapon 
was well recognized when UNRRA was first established and 
throughout its history, but strong nationalistic sentiments pre- 
vented effective safeguards. Each receiving government insisted 
on keeping the actual administration of relief and rehabilita- 
tion, the bulk of which came from domestic sources, in its own 
hands. Not one was willing that UNRRA agents should deal 
directly with its nationals. Generalissimo Chiang and Marshal 
Tito were equally firm on this point. Inspection of distribution 
by UNRRA agents was provided in agreements with national 
authorities which, however, strictly limited the number of ob- 
servers and regulated their activities. Americans, resenting these 
limitations, failed to understand that the attitude of the liberated 
countries was not that of beggars. Taxpayers in the United 
States were inclined to view UNRRA as an agency for dis- 
tributing their charity, but the liberated countries felt that they 
had earned relief by their services in helping to defeat a com- 
mon enemy, and their view was reenforced by the Allied propa- 
ganda which, throughout the desperate war years, had aimed 
to stiffen resistance to the Nazis by promising food as a reward 
when the struggle was over. 

American dissatisfaction with UNRRA was evident in late 
1945 in the opposition that developed in Congress to President 
Tr u man’s request for additional appropriations. A group of 
Republican Congressmen, organized as a Food Study Commit- 
tee, condemned UNRRA’s record as "one of inefficiency, politi- 
cal intrigue, mismanagement and downright poor administra- 
tion,” but the Committee nevertheless supported the request on 
the grounds of national security as well as basic humanity. Sus- 
picion of Russia and reluctance to having American funds spent 
in its satellite states inspired an amendment to the bill appro- 
priating $550 million to complete the 1945 program, providing 
that no relief should go to countries that denied to American 
correspondents the right to report freely on the distribution of 
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UNKRA goods. This amendment, which would have ham- 
strung UNRRA, was passed by the House but dropped by the 
Senate. Reviewing the Congressional discussion, Raymond 
Swing observed that the attitude of the opponents of UNRRA 
in Congress “completely misrepresents every generous instinct 
in this country, and makes us smack of a meanness and selfish- 
ness which in all objectivity cannot be said to predominate in 
the American nation.” The subject of freedom to report was 
raised again by the Dirksen amendment to the bill appropriat- 
ing $465 million for the final UNRRA grant, passed in July 
1946. This time the Senate agreed, making a slight change in 
wording so that the provision would be less rigid and less of- 
fensive to the receiving countries. 

When the U.N. General Assembly met in New York in the 
fall of 1946, the delegates recognized that UNRRA was dead, 
but many entertained hopes that the United States might be 
willing to enter another type of international relief organiza- 
tion. Director General LaGuardia proposed a U.N. Emergency 
Food Fund of $400,000,000 contributed by member states, 
none of which should supply over 49 percent of the total. More 
limited in its scope than UNRRA, the Fund would be concerned 
only with food needs. Procurement, shipping, transportation 
and distribution would be handled by states receiving grants 
from the Fund. In an impassioned ninety-minute speech the 
former mayor attacked U.S. policy, which he claimed was one 
of giving aid only to those countries “chosen, picked and ac- 
ceptable to our government.” He pointed out the paradox that 
the United States should favor international action everywhere 
except in relief and appealed to the delegates of his country to 
consider this problem "in the light that the majority of the 
American people would have us do it and not as an expedient 
to meet any momentary irritation.” Declaring that he could not 
believe rejection of international action squared with public 
opinion, he continued: "We are not giving aid to governments. 
We are giving aid to the men, women and children throughout 

New York Tmes, November 22, 1945. 
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the world who suffered so much during the war and who to this 
very day are still in need.” 

General Eisenhower also pleaded for continued American 
participation in an international relief agency, but neither his 
prestige nor LaGuardia’s eloquence could alter the position 
taken by the U.S. Department of State. Dean Acheson, Under- 
secretary of State, at a press conference held on November 12, 
flatly rejected the proposed Fund. The residual problem remain- 
ing after December 31, he held, was largely one of getting for- 
eign exchange and hence could be handled by the International 
Bank and the Monetary Fund, also by the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank. On the administrative side, he argued, international relief 
action was no longer necessary since the liberated nations were 
now in a position to handle their own affairs. He suggested 
bilateral discussions of relief needs between the United States 
and interested governments.^® 

Secretary Byrnes on the following day further clarified the 
position of the Department in these words; “I should say that it 
is our position that whatever the United States does in the way 
of relief should be done by the United States unilaterally. We 
want to give aid as the United States and not as a member of an 
international organization.” He added that this country would 
be willing to discuss relief policies with other supplying na- 
tions, but was not going to approach the beneficiaries and ask 
them to determine the amounts to be allotted.®® Adlai Steven- 
son, in defending the U.S. viewpoint before the United Na- 
tions, observed optimistically that only a few countries would 
need help in 1947 and in relatively small amounts. The "re- 
sidual problem,” he said, was not complicated; it could best be 
handled by simple and direct means. 

In the discussions in the Assembly, only the Netherlands at 

^United Nations, General Assembly, Second Committee, 12th meeting, Novem- 

ber ii, 1946 (A/C 2/40). 

w A stenographic transcript of the press conference is given in a letter to the 
editor of The NetP York Times (December 2, 1946) from Lincoln White, press 
officer of the Department of State. 

*0 Statement before the Senate’s Special Committee Investigating the National 
Defense Program (cited in Mew York TitneSf November 29, 1946). 
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first supported the United States in its categorical stand for the 
exclusive use of bilateral relief agreements. The U.S.S.R. and 
the Slavic bloc were joined by Canada, Australia and the United 
Kingdom in favoring the principle of concerted international 
action. The United States then submitted a three-point proposal 
for U.N. action which called for the analysis of information on 
food needs and food supplies by the Secretary-General, urged 
member governments to assist in furnishing relief, and invited 
them to coordinate their programs. This was less than half a 
loaf, but it was obviously impossible to continue a genuine in- 
ternational program without U.S. participation. Hence, after the 
British, reluctantly, had come around to the American view, the 
Economic and Financial Committee of the General Assembly 
adopted unanimously a resolution sponsored by the United 
States, Britain and Brazil which rejected allocation of relief 
by international action after the end of UNRRA. Gromyko, 
in voting for the resolution, pointed out that it amounted “al- 
most to a negation of international collaboration in the field 
of food” and that its authors must bear responsibility for its 
inevitable failure to provide relief for needy countries. The 
Soviet Union, obviously, stood to benefit by a continuance of re- 
lief on an international basis and did not welcome the decision. 

The arguments with which the State Department defended its 
position contrasted strangely with some of our former state- 
ments of devotion to international action in this field, although 
the United States had made no commitment to keep UNREA 
going as long as other members wanted. In January 1944 the 
majority report of a Congressional committee advocating ap- 
proval of the agreement establishing UNRRA stated that 
"United States participation in the work of the UNRRA is es- 
sential, if the United States is to carry out in the field of inter- 
national action those responsibilities of world leadership which 
are imposed upon us by the deepest interests of the security and 
prosperity of the United States.” In September of the same 
year, at the Montreal meeting of the Council of UNRRA, the 
American member. Dean Acheson, had taken the opportunity to 

House Report No, 994, 78th Congress, 2nd Session, January 17, 1944, 1:5, 
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reassure those who may have feared that the United States some 
day might change its mind and withdraw. In a strong declara- 
tion of policy, he stated that the United States had irrevocably 
committed itself to international cooperation as represented by 
UNRRA. 

The State Department defended its changed position and put 
forward its substitute plan of foreign relief in November and 
December, 1946, in a series of addresses, broadcasts and 
press releases. The American refusal to participate further in 
UNRRA, and the rejection of other plans for international re- 
lief were supported on the grounds (i) that UNRRA's distribu- 
tion of supplies had been influenced by political considerations, 
(2) that except in a few countries the pressing need for relief 
had passed, and (3) that other international agencies, viz., the 
International Monetary Fund and the International Bank, could 
take care of rehabilitation needs. The United States proposal, 
as outlined by Acheson, was that "each nation should imme- 
diately consider what it can contribute to the common relief 
effort. . . . Each country should discuss its plans with others, 
both those planning to help and those needing help, to obtain 
their views and to coordinate its activities with all others con- 
cerned. The Secretariat of the United Nations should be used 
as a clearing house. . . The merit of this plan, the Department 
contended, was its simplicity, flexibility and adaptability. It per- 
mitted a needy country to approach a supplying country directly 
rather than through the complicated mechanism of an interna- 
tional agency. "In this manner,” Acheson said, "nations receiv- 
ing free relief must prove their need for it and they can be held 
to a much closer and fairer accountability of the use of food 
and other free supplies. Those in power will be compelled to 
distribute relief food on the basis of need. They will not be 
allowed to feed their political supporters and starve their politi- 
cal opponents.” On another occasion the Under-Secretary main- 
tained that no country should be given free relief unless it had 
adopted "all reasonable measures to help itself.” This test, he 
indicated, would rule out countries that squandered their re- 
sources on large armies, raised havoc with production tlirough 
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economic experiments, or employed their manufacturing facili- 
ties for armaments. 

In these statements is found the substance of American objec- 
tions to participation in UNRRA or any plan for relief on an 
international basis. We were not opposed, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to the use of food as an instrument of policy. That we 
demonstrated later in our policy of dispensing relief unilaterally. 
But on realistic grounds the United States wanted to be able to 
make sure that its relief contribution did not help maintain gov- 
ernments whose policies it disapproved. It seemed impossible in 
any internationally controlled relief scheme to obtain accept- 
ance of American views on distribution. On the contrary it 
seemed inevitable that American money, as in UNRRA, would 
be used to finance the distribution of supplies in countries under 
Russian control, or in the Russian sphere of influence. Thus the 
shadow of the diplomatic conflict with the Soviet Union during 
1945 and 1946 beclouded American idealism and chilled our 
enthusiasm for unselfish giving. 

Gingress, in any case, had had enough of UNRRA. The State 
Department, in working out its policy, had to take account of 
the probability that Gsngress would vote no more money for 
relief under a system which seemed to give the Russians all the 
benefits while we paid the freight. That became even more ap- 
parent after the elections of November 1946. 

6 . The Food and Agriculture Organization 

American participation in UNRRA involved our interests in 
the immediate problem of supplying food and other supplies to 
needy countries. In the background there hovered always the 
long-range problems of equating the world’s food supply to ef- 
fective food demands. Even in years of the most distressing 
shortages in world supplies of food, farm leaders in the United 
States and other exporting countries were worrying over the 
danger of postwar food surpluses. This was the problem of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
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The U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization came into be- 
ing in October 1945 when the representatives of 30 nations 
signed its constitution, thus bringing to a conclusion two years 
of preparatory work which had begun at the Hot Springs (Vir- 
ginia) Conference in May 1943.”^ The new organization had 
two main purposes: first, to raise standards of human nutrition 
all over the world, and second, to protect and raise the in- 
comes of the producers of food and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. This duality of purpose had in theory much to recom- 
mend it. It represented an attempt to find a common solution 
of two of the world’s most pressing problems, (i) the vicious 
circle of hunger, inefficiency and disease, and (2) the recurrence 
of unsaleable agricultural surpluses. FAO would try to find ways 
in which consumption and production could be expanded to- 
gether, to the mutual benefit of urban and rural populations. 

Born in an atmosphere of good will, with an objective calcu- 
lated "to strike the imagination of a war-weary and hunger- 
stricken world,’’ FAO, under Sir John Boyd Orr’s leadership, 
developed a vigorous program. To begin with, the program laid 
emphasis on research and educational activities, the study of 
nutrition and agriculture in their long-run aspects. It was as- 
sumed that other organizations of a temporary character, par- 
ticularly UNRRA, could handle immediate food problems. But 
in May 1946, FAO called a special meeting in Washington on 
Urgent Food Problems. After considering an appraisal of the 
world food situation, the meeting instructed the Director Gen- 
eral to prepare a plan of action. 'The resulting Proposals for a 
World Food Board were submitted to the FAO conference held 
at Copenhagen in September. 

At the conference the valuable work which FAO was accom- 
plishing in studying the economic and technical problems of 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries was amply demonstrated; the 
conference took important decisions promoting these activities. 
It also merged with FAO the work of the International Institute 

** Later twelve others joined, bringing the total membership to 42. The II.S.S.E. 
sent observers to Quebec and later to the second conference at O^penhagen but 
did not join. 
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of Agriculture and approved an agreement bringing FAO into 
formal relations with the United Nations. As far as the United 
States was concerned, these matters were largely non-contro- 
versiaL In contrast, American policy, foreign and domestic, was 
deeply involved in the proposals for a World Food Board. In 
these proposals the interests of the agricultural surplus coun- 
tries showed their strength. Also, the latent possibilities of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization as an action body rather 
than '"an archive of scientific fact and knowledge’' came into 
the foreground. 

The World Food Board proposed at Copenhagen was de- 
signed: 

1. To stabilize prices of agricultural commodities on the world 
markets, including provision of the necessary funds for stabilizing 
operations. 

2. To establish a world food reserve adequate for any emergency 
that might arise through failure of crops in any part of the world. 

3. To provide funds for financing the disposal of surplus agricul- 
tural products on special terms to countries where the need for them 
is most urgent. 

4. To cooperate with organizations concerned with international 
credits for industrial and agricultural development, and with trade 
and commodity policy, in order that their common ends might be 
more quickly and effectively achieved. 

The Copenhagen Conference was not asked to set up the 
Board at once but only to approve in principle a plan whose de- 
tails could be worked out by a committee. But approval even in 
principle posed a dilemma for U.S. policy, for we were already 
committed in the Suggested Charter for an International Trade 
Organization, published in the month of the Copenhagen meet- 
ing, to ideas at variance with those which inspired the sponsors 
of the World Food Board- Through long, weary months of a 
Washington summer, representatives of the State Department 
had argued with their colleagues in Agriculture about the Orr 
Plan. Once more the issue was discussed that had plagued them 
for several years: Could the general use of commodity agree- 
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ments that controlled trade and set up two-price systems be 
reconciled with the principles which the United States had long 
professed in the field of commercial policy? In the draft ITO 
Charter a compromise was reached that would permit these 
practices under specified conditions. The Orr Plan would have 
made them the general rule. To the surprise of many, the 
United States Delegation ' at Copenhagen supported a resolu- 
tion approving the World Food Board report and setting up a 
Preparatory Commission *'to consider further the proposals and 
submit recommendations regarding the necessary machinery/' 
It looked as though the Department of Agriculture had 
The Copenhagen conference ended in mid-September, 1946. 
A month later the ITO Preparatory Committee was to meet in 
London and at the end of October the FAO Preparatory Com- 
mission would convene in Washington. Clearly the London 
delegation, led by Clair Wilcox of the State Department, could 
not make a case for the ITO Charter’s clauses on commodity 
agreements if the Washington delegation, led by Norris Dodd 
of Agriculture, was going to commit the United States to world 
buffer stock plans, two-price systems and comprehensive com- 
modity agreements. The old battle had to be refought, in dou- 
ble-quick time, on a new field. There were four crucial elements 
in the State Department’s position. Acceptance of the Ort Plan 
would remove virtually all agricultural commodities from the 
multilateral trading system envisaged in the ITO Charter. The 
ITO rules limiting commodity agreements to single commodities 
in ‘‘burdensome surplus” would become meaningless. The 
United States Government had consistently opposed general 
buffer stock plans, fearing that the political strength of pro- 
ducer interests would make them price-raising, instead of sta- 
bilizing, devices. Finally, the Orr Plan w^ould be very expensive 
and, no matter how it was financed, much, probably most, 

23 Russell Smith, a farm-group commentator, writing from Copenhagat in tlie 
New Republic, October 14, 1946, commended Undersecretary of Agriculture 
Norris Dodd for his leadership at Copenhagen and, by implication, credited him 
with seeing to it that a late cable from Washington which would have qualified 
American assent to the resolution ‘"never reached the United States delegation as 
a whole.*' 
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of the money would have to come from the United States.** 
Supporters of the ITO Charter won. Dodd’s opening speech 
at the FAO meeting in Washington made it clear that the origi- 
nal Orr plan was dead. American unwillingness to finance the 
plan, if nothing else, settled that. The United States played the 
key role — and carried the brunt of the blame — but it was not 
alone in its opposition. Britain, whose representatives at Copen- 
hagen proposed delay, would probably not have accepted the 
full-blown World Food Board plan because of the danger of 
higher prices for food imports.*® 

The Preparatory Commission stripped the proposed World 
Food Board of its power to stabilize prices, converting it into a 
World Food Council with only advisory powers. The respon- 
sibility of future international action was placed upon voluntary 
cooperation of consuming and producing nations. The Commis- 
sion explicitly rejected restriction of production as a method of 
preventing the recurrence of agricultural surpluses, in favor of 
plans for improving nutrition and thereby increasing the de- 
mand for food. Industrial development it found imperative to 
raise the purchasing power of non-agricultural populations and 
absorb surplus farm workers. This reasoning, which applied to 
long-range programs for equating supply and demand, was in 
line with the commercial policy advocated by the Department 
of State. But, in its proposals for flattening out short-term fluc- 
tuations in agricultural prices and dealing with surpluses anti- 
cipated in the immediate future, the Commission leaned in the 
direction of trade restriction. It recommended international 
agreements which might involve quotas, national buffer stocks 
governed by international rules, and sales "at special prices for 
approved nutritional programs” of surplus products which could 

** The Proposals were most general on this point: "It should not be beyond the 
wisdom and skill of financiers to devise the means and shape the necessary 
measures." 

Economist (London), Fdsruaiy 15, 1947, observed that the Orr plan had 
been scrapped because "it would involve more international control than some 
nations, particularly the United States, will stomach, and more international 
finance than other nations, such as Britain, can afiford." 
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not be sold at reasonable prices in the regular markets." 

Meanwhile, in London, the ITO Preparatory Committee 
adopted a draft chapter on inter-governmental commodity 
agreements. Although price stabilization was added to the ob- 
jectives of such agreements, the essentials of the American sug- 
gestions were retained. The agreements were still to be limited 
to commodities in burdensome surplus (or likely to become 
so) , or characterized by widespread unemployment peculiar to 
the commodity in question; moreover, they were to conform to 
specified rules. To bridge the gap in time before the ITO was 
established, the Committee recommended that countries adopt 
the draft chapter as a guide to agreements they might make. It 
suggested that the Secretary General of the United Nations ap- 
point a three-man committee, including a representative of the 
FAO, to facilitate inter-governmental consultation on commod- 
ity problems. In March, 1947, the Economic and Social Council 
approved the resolution. 

It remained a question, perhaps not to be resolved imme- 
diately but certainly in the long run, whether the differing ap- 
proaches to world agricultural problems expressed in the ITO 
and the FAO could be made to lead to the same place and, if 
not, which would be blocked off. 

Report of the FAO Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals (Wash- 
ington, 1947), vii* 





CHAPTER TEN 

RECONSTRUCTION OF WORLD TRADE 
I. The End of Lend-Lease 

Lend-lease was originally "aid short of war.” Then it became 
a form of inter-Allied aid. Along with its immediate purpose, 
lend-lease had from the beginning an important postwar aspect. 
One of the main reasons it was invented was to forfend a mas- 
sive burden of postwar international debt. Fortunately, the re- 
quirements of the immediate job and of the intended future har- 
monized. Lend-lease was a successful case of postwar plaiming 
in wartime. 

From March 1941 to V-J Day, the United States provided 
$48.5 billion of lend-lease aid to foreign countries. Then the 
mainstream stopped short. After that our allies were to pay for 
what they got, with a few exceptions, even when it came to 
them through the lend-lease machinery. The change had a 
major effect on postwar economic problems. What Sir Arthur 
Salter had said after the first World War applied here as well: 
"Finance resumed its normal position, more indeed than its 
normal position, of dominance over the supply system.” ^ 

On August 21, 1945, just one week after Japan capitulated. 
President Truman ordered that lend-lease stop. The abruptness 
of the decision came as a shock to many. Prime Minister Attlee 
told the House of Commons that though the British Govern- 
ment had not expected lend-lease to "continue for any length of 
time after the defeat of Japan,” it had hoped for "consultation 
and prior discussion of the difficult problems involved in the dis- 
appearance of a system of so great a range and complication.” ® 

^ Afthuf Salter, Allied Shipping Control (Oxford, 1921), 219. 

^Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons (Daily edition), August 24, 1945, 
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Britain, her colonies, and the Dominions had received two- 
thirds of all lend-lease. The plan appears to have been that the 
Halifax-Keynes mission, scheduled to go to Washington in Sep- 
tember, should negotiate a tapering-oflf of lend-lease that would 
fit in with the granting of a loan by the United States. The sud- 
den Japanese surrender and the abrupt end of lend-lease spoiled 
the plan; then Britain’s problems were complicated still more by 
the delay in granting the loan. 

Although some Americans had felt that lend-lease should be 
continued to help reconstruction, official policy had consistently 
been that it would end with the war. When the Lend-Lease Act 
was renewed in April 1945, Congress amended it to say it 
should not "be construed to authorize the President to enter 
into or carry out any contract or agreement with a foreign gov- 
ernment for postwar relief, postwar rehabilitation or postwar 
reconstruction.” Foreign Economic Administrator Leo Crowley 
referred to this action in justifying the ending of lend-lease. 
"President Truman and myself . . .,” he said, "both made 
promises at that time which were kept when the President di- 
rected that immediate steps be taken early this week to termi- 
nate lend-lease.” ® 

Perhaps the Congressional formula would have permitted 
tapering off lend-lease to reduce the shock to foreign economies, 
but the Administration did not propose such a course. Still, the 
lend-lease machinery did not stop completely on V-J Day. Sup- 
plies in the "pipeline” (i.e. under contract or actually awaiting 
shipment) were offered to the governments that had asked for 
them, on 30 year credits at 2% percent interest advanced under 
section 3(c) of the Lend-Lease Act. France, Belgium and 
Holland got additional credits from the Export-Import Bank to 
buy material they had requested under lend-lease but that was 
not yet in the pipeline. Temporary extensions were granted for 
freight services, offsetting arrangements of lend-lease and re- 
verse lend-lease of essential goods, and use of the lend-lease 
procurement machinery for cash purchase by foreign govern- 
ments. China continued to get straight lend-lease; enough goods 
® New York TimeSf August 25, 1945. 
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were sent to Belgium to balance the lend-lease account; and the 
program by which lend-lease civilian supplies were furnished 
to Italy through military channels was completed * 

No one knew just how the lend-lease accounts would be set- 
tled. The Act left that up to the President. No olhcial formula 
for settlement had been publicized. Full payment in money had 
been ruled out from the first. The Mutual Aid Agreements 
signed with most receiving countries provided that the settle- 
ment should not "burden commerce.” ® Taking full account of 
the $j .8 billion of reverse lend-lease, our credit balance was 
still over $40 billion, an amount that would certainly burden 
commerce if we asked for money. Would we forgive lend-lease 
debts completely? If not, for what would we settle? There had 
been talk of taking foreign raw materials, aviation rights, and 
bases. Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreements set out a 
number of policy goals to which the signatories had agreed. 
How would these fit into the settlement ? 

The settlement made within three months of V-J Day with 
Britain, the first and largest recipient of lend-lease aid, set the 
pattern for the rest, just as the Mutual Aid Agreement with 
Britain had become the "master” agreement. The pattern was 
general since lend-lease settlement was only one item on the 
agenda, and British willingness to accept some of the terms of 
the financial agreement and the commercial policy statement 
probably helped reduce the bill for lend-lease and surplus prop- 
erty. A joint statement at the time the financial agreement was 
signed laid down the major principles of the settlement and set 
$650 million as the maximum which the British would have to 
pay for lend-lease and surplus property. This sum was treated 

^Details of these exceptions may be found in the President's Twenty-Vmt Re- 
port to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations (Washington, 1945). 

* There were 14 such agreements. Australia, New Zealand and Canada (which 
paid for its lend-lease) accepted their principles without signing agreements. 
India was the only major recipient not covered. The agreements with the Latin 
Amcncan countries have not been jpublished; some predate the Master Agree* 
meat with the U.K. Apart from Article VII, two provisions of the Mutual AM 
Agreements bear directly on the settlement. The United States agrees to take full 
account of reverse lend-lease. The other party agrees to return goods not destroyed 
or consumed In the war, if the United States wants them back. 
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as an additional credit which would be repaid on the same terms 
as the loan.® 

A guiding principle of the settlement was that lend-lease 
goods used up or destroyed in the war were to be written off. 
Payment was made only on the basis of the agreed postwar 
value of civilian goods. Lend-lease and reverse lend-lease after 
V-J Day were to be paid for in full, at cost. Fixed installations 
were to be kept by the government in whose territories they 
were located, the British paying for the balance in their favor. 
Both governments agreed to avoid discrimination against the 
nationals of the other in the use of these installations. Military 
goods were to be kept by the country holding them, subject to 
the right of recapture by the original supplier, though both 
governments stated their intention not to exercise this right gen- 
erally.’^ Their diversion to civilian use within the United King- 
dom was to be limited. The British could transfer military ma- 
terials to third countries only with American consent, paying 
net proceeds to the United States. 

The British bought U. S. surplus property with an "account- 
ing value” of $60 million (originally costing $351 million). 
They agreed to use their best efforts to prevent the export of 
such goods to the United States. The two governments also 
balanced their mutual claims arising out of wartime supply 
activities and waived further claims. The details were worked 
out in nine agreements signed on March 27, 1946.® 

The settlement did not affect a prior agreement by which the 
British were to return within five years of the end of the war 
the 88 million ounces of American silver supplied under 

•However, before the end of 1951 the U.S. Government could request up to 
$50 million in sterling for use in purchasing real estate and buying or construct- 
ing government buildings in the United Kingdom and the British colonies, or 
for scholarships and other educational activities agreed on by the two govern- 
ments. Payments under this provision would be credited against the principal 
of the debt. 

^ This peculiar provision occurs in the lend-lease settlements with other countries 
as well. 

•These deal respectively with: pipelines and oflFsetting arrangements, inter- 
governmental claims, civilian holdings, military holdings, noncombat aircraft, 
petroleum, installations, surplus property, and tort claims. The texts are in the 
Twenty-Second Report to Congress on Lend-lease Operations, 48-89. 
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lend-lease. United States ships had been lend-leased to Britain 
on a rental basis only, and fell outside the general settlement. 
From December 1945 the British chartered these vessels for 
cash. In March 1947 the United States agreed to sell 137 of 
them to British operators or to the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment. The remaining 169 (except for some others the British 
might buy) were to be returned at an agreed monthly rate run- 
ning to the end of March 1948. 

Those were the material terms of the settlement. At various 
times it had been widely believed in this country that the 
United States ought to get substantial ''intangible'* benefits 
from Britain in payment for iend-iease. Territory — such as the 
British West Indies, naval and air bases, and commercial avia- 
tion rights were most frequently suggested as compensation. 
The Administration rejected these proposals. It took the view 
that the lend-lease settlement was fair as it stood — that our big- 
gest "benefit" had been the use the British made of the lend- 
lease goods in fighting the common enemy. Beyond that, the 
wrapping-up of the lend-lease settlement with the loan and 
other agreements made it virtually impossible to say which bene- 
fits we received as payment for lend-lease, and which for some 
other consideration. It was claimed that "the British acceptance 
of [the U.S, trade] proposals can be counted as a tremendous 
intangible benefit which comes to the United States as part of 
the lend-lease settlement . . .** ® The next sentence of the Report 
suggested that there were other intangible benefits as well: "The 
United States and the United Kingdom also have recently con- 
cluded satisfactory agreements in the fields of telecommunica- 
tion and commercial aviation, which were also negotiated in 
the spirit of Article VIL" 

Some Americans said the settlement gave away too much, 
but debate on it was overshadowed by the discussion of the 
British loan. In England the terms were regarded as fair and, 
indeed, generous, but there, too, attention was focused on Brit- 
ish commitments in the financial agreement and the understand- 
ing on commercial policy. 

® ReporS to Congress on Lend-lease Operations, 9. 
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Six other lend-lease settlements were made in 1946. In May 
agreements were signed with France, India and Turkey, in 
June with Australia, in July with New Zealand and in Septem- 
ber with Belgium. In March 1947 the South African accounts 
were settled.^® The principles of the British settlement were by 
and large applied to these cases, though the actual terms of each 
settlement were reached by painstaking negotiation. 

The largest of these settlements was with France, which had 
received almost $2.4 billion of lend-lease aid. At the same time 
an Export-Import Bank loan and an understanding on commer- 
cial policy were negotiated. France agreed to pay $420 million 
over 35 years in settlement of lend-lease and $300 million on 
surplus property account. Turkey, Australia, and South Africa 
agreed to pay their relatively small balances in cash. The ac- 
counts with India, New Zealand and Belgium were wiped out, 
save for some lesser items, since they were more or less in bal- 
ance.^’- Most of the settlements provided for some payment to 
the United States in local currency or real estate to be used for 
new embassies or in connection with cultural programs. 

These agreements, together with the British, covered 70 per- 
cent of American lend-lease aid. The most important unsettled 
accoxmt was with the Soviet Union, the second largest re- 
cipient of aid, which got about $ii.i billion, and supplied 
about $2.2 million as reciprocal lend-lease. At first the United 
States proposed that lend-lease settlement be discussed in con- 
nection with a Soviet loan. In the fall of 1946, when the chances 
of a loan had about vanished, the Soviets were asked to send 
a mission to discuss the terms of lend-lease settlement alone. 
No answer was received to this or subsequent invitations until 
April 1947, when they finally agreed to negotiate.^^ 

The texts of the 1946 agreements and summaries of them appear in the Twenty- 
Third Report to Congress on Lend-lease Operations. 

^^The Indian case was complicated by the fact that, in spite of the elaborate 
accounting process used by the lend-lease administration, the governments failed 
to agree whether India or the United Kingdom was responsible for some supplies 
shipped to India. 

^2 Complications developed in February 1947 over the fulfillment of U.S. pipe- 
line agreements with various countries, including the U.S.S.R., because Congress 
had provided that no funds be used to ship goods after the end of 1946. 
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All Latin American countries were declared eligible for lend- 
lease assistance in May 1941. All except Argentina received 
aid, largely in the form of military equipment. The original 
agreements with them have not been published but are reported 
to call for cash payment of a certain proportion of the value of 
the goods transferred.^^ At the close of the year 1946, only rela- 
tively minor matters remained to be settled with Latin Ameri- 
can countries; Brazil, the largest recipient, had made substantial 
payments for lend-lease aid, but no final settlement had been 
reached. 

In his budget message of January 1947 President Truman 
said that lend-lease settlements with Norway and the Nether- 
lands were almost completed. Earlier it had been announced 
that negotiations with Greece had been undertaken. In March 
China was asked to begin negotiations. Settlements had still to 
be reached with a number of other countries: Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Iceland, Iraq, Iran, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Liberia and Ethiopia. Nothing was made public on those nego- 
tiations. 

Except for the Soviet account and the continued aid to China, 
the United States had pretty well wound up its lend-lease affairs 
by the spring of 1947. The terms of the settlements were fair, 
even generous by conventional standards — but lend-lease was 
not a conventional instrument. It was an economic weapon, 
used to win a common victory. The money payments were quite 
small in the light of the peacetime value of many of the goods 
to the recipients. Whether they would ^burden commerce’* re- 
mained to be seen; that depended on other factors as well. Cer- 
tainly the troubles bred by huge debts after the first World War 
had been avoided. The settlements had the great merit of being 
final; they chopped off the loose ends, avoiding the bickering 
and recrimination that could so easily have arisen from the 
settlements. Though the elaborate accounts and long negotia- 
tions seemed a roundabout way of doing it, the United States 
had successfully prevented its wartime help from becoming a 
peacetime hazard. 

Ttee was m agreement with Panama and, of course, none with Argentina, 
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2. Removal of Wartime Controls — Return to Private Trade 

With a quick gesture of relief the Truman Adm i nistration 
threw off a number of economic controls immediately after V-J 
Day. The speed with whicli it was all done suggested political 
initiative rather than careful economic or administrative calcula- 
tion. As it turned out, some controls had to be reimposed during 
the next year. Foreigners looked on with dismay. They dreaded 
the effect on the world of a possible "boom and bust” in Amer- 
ica. They feared that the United States Government was giving 
up its power to help them. How could supplies be found for 
Europe at reasonable prices if there were no control on the pur- 
chases of American consumers well supplied with money.? 

The removal of domestic controls — especially rationing and 
then, in 1946, price controls — ^had an important bearing on 
American foreign trade. But in the present context attention 
must focus on the removal of foreign trade controls, which, 
while rapid, was somewhat less precipitous. Already before V-E 
Day wartime licensing regulations had been eased for a number 
of exports; by the end of 1945 controls were removed from 
three-quarters of the products on the wartime list. Formerly all 
exports had been subject to license unless specifically exempted. 
Now licenses were needed only for goods included on the gov- 
ernment's "Positive List” or for those going to certain countries 
such as Spain and Argentina. 

Continued export licensing had three main purposes. The 
government felt responsible for ensuring a fair distribution of 
American exports of some scarce items among foreign countries. 
A second purpose was to prevent exports from draining off sup- 
plies required by the domestic economy. Thirdly, just the re- 
verse, a share of some scarce items was to be exported rather 
than consumed domestically. But simply issuing export licenses 
would not make American producers send goods abroad when 
they had a ready, profitable market at home. The government 
used its priority power to force exports of tinplate and some 
other products, and had authority to require goods to be set 
aside for export. It preferred, however, to use these controls as 
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little as possible, relying largely on persuasion to meet export 
goals. Export licensing also enabled us to put pressure on coun- 
tries like Spain and Argentina by limiting or cutting off their 
supplies. 

During most of 1946 the "Positive List” of controlled exports 
increased. The world food shortage added wheat and wheat 
products to the list; the domestic construction crisis added most 
building materials. Textiles continued to be one of the prin- 
cipal items under control. Toward the end of the year and dur- 
ing the early months of 1947, deletions increased greatly. By the 
spring of 1947 the list was smaller than at the beginning of 
1946. 

Once the wartime shortage of shipping space was ended, con- 
trols on American imports were taken off except for those 
needed to carry out international allocations. The Department 
of Agriculture still controlled many foodstuff imports in the 
spring of 1947, but only tin and certain cordage fibers remained 
under the Civilian Production Administration’s import control. 

The Combined Raw Materials Board, which had directed a 
large part of the world’s wartime trade, was dissolved on Amer- 
ican initiative at the end of 1945. Combined committees were 
formed to continue the allocation of supplies of some crucial 
scarce products like tin, rubber, coal, hides and leather, and cot- 
ton textiles. As supplies increased, committees were dropped, 
until by the spring of 1947 only the Combined Tin Committee 
remained.^^ U.S. coal exports were allocated by the U.S. Coal 
Export Committee, which accepted recommendations of the 
European Coal Organization on shipments to Europe. Another 
wartime body, the Combined Food Board, was replaced in July 
1946 by the International Emergency Food Council, with a 
much broader membership. By the spring of 1947 the lEFC had 
dropped a number of foodstuffs from control but continued to 
allocate grain, flour, rice, meat, fats and oils, dried beans, sugar, 
fertilizer and some other products. 

United States, United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Canada, China and India belong to it, as compared with only American and 
British participation in the CRMB, 
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The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals — the 
blacklist — a major weapon of economic warfare, had been 
shrinking as German overseas interests were eliminated. Though 
the search for German external assets, in which the blacklist 
had been used, was not over, and agreements had still to be 
made with Spain and Portugal, the list was abandoned in July 
1946. Americans could now deal with firms formerly listed 
without violating the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

It was a common American assumption that normal trade 
was private trade. Along with the removal of wartime trade 
controls Americans looked for the return to private hands of 
most of the world's trade that had been conducted by govern- 
ments during the war. Although its state trading was less ex- 
tensive than that of other governments, the U.S. Government 
had bought and sold abroad through a number of agencies in- 
cluding the Lend-Lease Administration, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Metals Reserve and Rubber Reserve Corpora- 
tions, and the U.S. Commercial Company. Although supply 
problems and outstanding contracts led to the continuance of 
some of these activities after the war, most of them were 
rapidly reduced. By the beginning of 1947 the government re- 
mained as exclusive American buyer only of rubber, tin, some 
hard fibers, and sugar (including alcohol and molasses). It con- 
tinued some non-exclusive purchasing, including Latin Ameri- 
can cinchona and Chinese antimony.^® The U.S. Commercial 
Company focused its activities principally on trade with the 
occupied areas, having withdrawn from Italy early in 1946. 
The Department of Agriculture continued foreign trading in 
some agricultural products. Most of these activities were re- 
garded as temporary; stockpiling and perhaps some CCC activi- 
ties were the only kinds of permanent state trading anticipated by 
the Government. Few foreign governments were as anxious to 
end their state trading. Many found it a useful instrument for 
aiding reconstruction; others planned to stay in some lines of 
business for good. 

Henry Chalmers, ’’Current Trends in Foreign Trade Poliqr: Review of I946»’* 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, XXVI, February 8, 1947, 3. 
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Some Americans wanted the U.S. Government to combat 
foreign state trading. Government officials rejected the sugges- 
tion as impractical and involving interference in the affairs of 
other nations. Our foreign trade, they said, would continue to 
be in private hands. We could express a strong preference for 
private enterprise in international trade generally, but we could 
not try to dictate to foreign governments. As Clair Wilcox of 
the State Department put it: "We can determine how trade is 
to be conducted within our own borders; we cannot determine 
how it is to be conducted abroad. Nationalization has made 
great progress in many countries since the war. We may not 
welcome this, but there is very little that we can do about it . . . 
Ruritania's organization of her internal economy is Ruritania’s 
business . . .” 

The United States did, however, take steps to check one form 
of foreign state trading: the activities of foreign government 
purchasing missions in this country. Often dealing directly with 
manufacturers and sometimes doing their own exporting, the 
missions cut out American exporters, freight forwarders and 
others from a segment of our foreign trade. In May 1946 the 
State Department announced that it had discussed the subject 
with representatives of fifteen countries (other than American 
republics) . They were told that the missions should limit their 
operations during the transition period to the procurement of 
essential civilian commodities. They were also expected to use 
normal trade channels to the maximum extent practicable and 
to bring their purchasing methods into accord with commercial 
considerations.^'^ As the transitional period came to a close, the 
missions should be terminated. Since the U.S.S.R. could not 
return trade to private hands, the State Department took the 
view that its trade should be handled by agencies incorporated 
in the United States as was the case prior to the war.^® The 

^♦Speech before the National Industrial Conference Board, September 25, 1946 
(Department of State, Bulletin, XV, October 6, 1946, 640-4). 

Department of State, Bulletin, XIV, May 12, 1946, 819, 

AiBtorg, owned by the Soviet Government, is a New York corporation which 
before the war was the principal channel of trade. During the war a large Soviet 
Purchasing Mission played the major role, though Amtorg continued in business. 
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countries consulted agreed, in general, with these suggestions. 
Some of the missions explained that they had curtailed their 
activities very considerably and hoped to disband by the end 
of the year. By the spring of 1947, only a few of the missions 
seemed to have been completely dissolved. The Russians had 
reverted to Amtorg and the Poles had replaced their mission 
with a U.S. corporation. 

Members of the foreign trade community called on the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to stipulate that its loans be used to keep 
trade in private hands. The Bank explained that the missions 
were only a symptom of the dijfficulties facing foreign govern- 
ments: limited supplies of dollars, inability to revive private 
trade at home fast enough, need of special machinery to get 
scarce goods. However, the Bank urged borrowing govern- 
ments to use private trade channels whenever possible and got 
their agreement to make some of the borrowed funds available 
to private importers. 

3. Foreign Trade and Payments 

Our foreign trade reached record levels during the war. Peak 
exports, in 1944, exceeded $14 billion, nearly five times the 
prewar level. Eighty percent was lend-lease. Imports were 
I3.9 billion, about 60 percent above prewar. 

American exports fell sharply at the end of the war. In Sep- 
tember 1945, when lend-lease ended, they were $500 million, 
less than half the monthly average for 1944, but recovered sub- 
stantially during the last quarter. Exports for 1945 came to 
$9.6 billion, less than three-fifths of it lend-lease. Imports were 
not much affected by the end of the war, totalling $4.1 billion, 
slightly above 1944. 

Even with the shipping strike in the fall, 1946 exports were 
$9.7 billion, triple the value and double the volume of the 
average. Lend-lease, UNRRA and government exports 
accounted for only one-fifth of the total. Imports in 1946 were 
close to $5 billion. Though twice the prewar level in value, a 
70 percent price rise accounted for most of the increase. 
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The most striking change from 1939 in the composition of 
postwar exports was the rise in importance of foodstuffs. They 
comprised almost one-quarter of the total in 1946, compared 
with about one-tenth in 1939, and not much more than that in 
1944. Finished manufactures dropped from their 1944 share of 
75 percent to roughly their prewar position, accounting for half 
our exports. The composition of U.S. imports in 1946 was 
fairly close to the prewar pattern. 

As Table III shows, there were several noteworthy changes 
in the broad geographical distribution of U.S. foreign trade in 
1946, compared with wartime or with prewar years. During the 
war Latin America and Canada had increased greatly in impor- 
tance as sources of supply, while Europe and Asia naturally sup- 
plied much less than before. Wartime exports still went largely 
to Europe, thanks to lend-lease, the western hemisphere and Asi- 
atic shares diminishing. 


Table III 

geographical distribution of U.S, FOREIGN TRADE 
1946 compared with 1944 and 1936-8 


Percentage share of: 
Canada 

American Repubiics 

United Kingdom 

Continental Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Other 


Exports 

1^46 1944 1936-8 

14.8 lo.i 15.3 

21.5 7.4 16.3 

8.8 36.8 16.8 

33.0 28.8 24.6 

13.8 7.0 16.8 

5.0 6.1 4,3 

3.1 3.8 5.9 


Imports 


1946 

1944 

1936-B 

17.9 

32.1 

^ 5-9 

35-7 

40.7 

21.8 

3.2 

2.2 

7.0 

12.8 

5.1 

21.4 

18.4 

8.2 

30.0 

6.2 

5.6 

2.6 

5.8 

6.1 

3*3 


Sources: Foreign Commerce 'Weekly ^ XXVI, March 22, 1947, 9. Foreign Com^ 
merce and Navigation . . , 1944, xxix, xxx. 

Exports include re-export. Imports are general imports. Continental Europe in- 
cludes the U.S.S.R. 


Finding dollars to pay for the excess of American exports 
over imports is a chronic problem for foreign countries. Even 
a uniform percentage rise in our exports and imports from 
prewar levels would have increased their bill. But exports 
tripled while imports doubled, widening the margin still fur- 
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ther. During the war, lend-lease took care of the problem, but 
after it foreigners had to pay once more. Table IV shows how 
they met the problem in 1946. 

American exports exceeded imports in 1946 by $4.8 billion. 
Transfer of other goods, such as surplus property and supplies 
for occupied countries, brought the total to $6.9 billion. The 
bill was increased further by an American credit balance on 
account of services, reversing the usual prewar position. Inter- 
est and income on our foreign loans and investments brought 
the total due us to over $8 billion. 


Table IV 


THE FOREIGN ACCOUNTS OF THE U.S. IN I946 

On balance foreigners owed us for: 

Goods 6.9 billion dollars 

Interest and services 1.3 


Total 8.2 

We gave them, through UNRRA, lend-lease, etc. 3.1 


Leaving a balance due us 
They paid: 

In dollars 
With gold 

And borrowed from us 


5-1 

1.5 

.6 

3.0 billion dollars 


Source: Adapted from ’Tnternational Transactions of the United States in 1946," 
Survey of Current Business, xxvii, March 1947, 11-16, 

The payment of I1.5 billion represents reduction of balances by $1.2 billion 
and sale of $340 million of long-term assets. 


We gave away some of these goods. UNRRA got $1.5 billion 
worth and private gifts accounted for $800 million. Though in 
theory we may some day be repaid for the goods supplied to 
occupied areas, they may be classified as gifts for the present. 
All told, government contributions reduced the total by $3.1 
billion. This left foreigners owing us I5.1 billion, over five times 
the 1938 figure. They paid for $2.1 billion of this, partly in gold 
but mostly out of their dollar balances or by selling American 
securities. The remaining $3 billion was met by disbursements 
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from U.S. Government credits. The Export-Import Bank sup- 
plied one billion, lend-lease credits $546 million, and surplus 
property credits $860 million. The British drew $600 million 
of their loan. Private capital played no significant role. Al- 
though new American long-term investment abroad amounted 
to $673 million and short-term balances increased by $261 mil- 
lion, this outflow was offset by a reduction of about $900 
million in private long-term investments abroad. 

More than ever before American lending power dominated 
our foreign economic transactions. 

4. TAi? British Loan 

The loan to Britain was more than just a loan, more even 
than a very big loan. It was crucial to the success of the Bretton 
Woods institutions, the lend-lease settlement, world reconstruc- 
tion and the liberalization of international trade. Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Clayton called it "the greatest single factor thus 
far in the postwar foreign economic policy of the United 
States." It would, said the President’s message to Congress, 
"set the course of American and British economic relations for 
many years to come.” Nor did it lack political aspects. 

American postwar economic planning, official and unofficial, 
had given special attention to the British balance of payments. 
The United Kingdom had long imported much more than it 
exported, paying for the difference with the income from for- 
eign investments and the proceeds of services such as shipping, 
insurance and banking. During the war exports fell in value 
by half while the cost of imports rose 50 percent. The re- 
sult was an annual trade deficit for 1942-44 of £918 milli on, 
compared with £388 million in 1936-38. British foreign in- 
vestments worth $4.5 billion were sold or repatriated from 
September 1939 to June 1945; meanwhile, foreigners accumu- 
lated $14 billion worth of blocked sterling balances in London. 

William L. Clayton, "The British Loan and American Foreign Trade,” Dun’s 

R^vieuf, May ii, 1946, 74. 

Congressional Reeord, 79th Congress, and Session (Daily edition), January 
30, 1946, 6 o 3« 
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Net shipping losses were almost one-third the prewar British 
tonnage. Clearly, the British balance of payments would never 
be the same again. To pay for imports at prewar levels, exports 
would have to rise 50 to 75 percent, by volume. Before that 
could happen, some means would have to be found to cover 
immediate postwar deficits. Those means only the United States 
could provide. Britain still had a key role in world trade. Unless 
she could stand on her own feet, there was little chance of 
achieving the kind of world economy the United States wanted. 

When the Japanese capitulated, Assistant Secretary Clayton 
was in England for preliminary talks on postwar economic co- 
operation. With the end of lend-lease, the British were faced 
with what Lord Keynes called 'The prospect of just that in- 
terregnum which we had hoped to avoid. On September ii, 
a British mission headed by Halifax and Keynes held its first 
meeting in Washington with an American delegation headed 
by Clayton (sitting for Secretary Byrnes) and including, among 
others, Secretary of the Treasury Vinson, Secretary of Com- 
merce Wallace, and Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The British opened the negotiations by request- 
ing a gift or grant-in-aid, which was at once rejected. Whatever 
the American officials may have thought of the idea, they 
judged that Congress would not accept it. Attention then turned 
to the si2e, terms and conditions of a loan, the only alternative. 

The opening announcement had said the talks might con- 
tinue for several weeks. They lasted three months. The negoti- 
ations were difficult and the bargaining hard, but finally agree- 
ment was reached, and the terms were published on December 
6, 1945. The United States granted Britain a line of credit of 
13*75 billion drawable to the end of 1951, repayment in fifty 
equal annual installments to begin that year, with interest at 
2 percent on the credit outstanding. An additional $650 million 
to finance the British payments for lend-lease and surplus prop- 
erty was advanced on the same terms, bringing the total credit 
to I44 billion. This was less money than the British had hoped 
to get; they had estimated their balance of payments deficit for 

^^New York Tmes^ September 13, 1945. 
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three to five years at $5 billion. Some of the American experts 
thought it would have been wise to lend them more than their 
minimum requirements. (Lord Keynes said, '*!£ we are all but a 
shilling broke, we are broke.**) However, a Canadian loan of 
I1.25 billion and some credits from other sources brought Great 
Britain's foreign financial aid above the estimated $5 billion 
minimum. 

The interest rate had been a source of much difficulty in the 
negotiations. Failing a gift, the British hoped for an interest- 
free loan. The American negotiators turned that down, prob- 
ably for political reasons. *T shall never so long as I live cease 
to regret that this is not an interest-free loan," said Keynes, in 
reviewing the negotiations before the House of Lords.^^ The 
rate, two percent, was below that charged on Export-Import 
Bank loans, lend-lease and surplus property credits, and might 
prove to be less than the cost of the money to the U.S. Treas- 
^jry 23 Administration defended the low rate on the 

grounds that the United States got other benefits from the loan 
and that there was a danger of over-burdening the British bal- 
ance of payments. Carrying this reasoning further, the United 
States agreed to waive interest payments when the British find 
their foreign exchange position requires it and can show that 
their income from exports plus net income from invisible cur- 
rent transactions averages less than the value of their average 
imports for i936-“38.^^ Interest waived can never be col- 
lected; there is no waiver on principal. The value of the waiver 
to Britain is greatest in the first years of repayment when inter- 
est is the larger part of the annual installments due. 

During the war foreign countries had accumulated sterling 
balances in London more than three times as large as the Amer- 
ican loan. The dead weight of these balances threatened to 

^ Parltameniary Debates, House of Lords (Daily edition), December 18, 1945, 
777-794. 

2* The actual rate depends on how rapidly the British draw on the credit and 
whether any interest is waived. For a comparison with interest paid by the 
Treasury, see testimony of Secretary Vinson before Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, March 5, 1946 (Hearings on S.J. Res. 138, 79th Congress, 2nd 
Session, 1946, 40-7). 

Further details of this arrangement are in sections 5 and 6 of the agreement. 
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hamper British recovery and so jeopardize the purpose of the 
loan. Obviously, British obligations to other countries could 
not be settled by an agreement with the United States, but the 
latter was concerned in the matter for, without lend- lease, we 
too would have had large balances. We wanted countries with 
large sterling balances to assist the United Kingdom by scaling 
them down. With American moral support the British, in the 
Financial Agreement, stated their intention of reaching an early 
settlement with the holders of the balances to reduce them, 
free some immediately, and turn the rest into debts to be paid 
over a period. The United States also insisted on a commit- 
ment that, whenever Britain released any blocked sterling 
(after the Agreement had been in effect a year), the money 
would be freely convertible into any currency. Thus British ex- 
ports would not have a preferred position in foreign markets 
because of the blocked sterling. The provision increased the 
demands on the British supply of foreign exchange, particu- 
larly dollars, but it was an important step toward restoring free 
exchanges and toward a multilateral trading world.^® 

After much bargaining the British accepted some sharp limi- 
tations on their use of exchange controls. This important con- 
cession was one of the hardest for the British to make and was 
much criticized in England. As soon as the Agreement came 
into effect, exchange controls on current transactions with the 
United States were to end and, within a year, controls on all 
current transactions. The principal exception was for controls 
imposed in accordance with the Bretton Woods Agreement 
Britain gave up, however, its rather important right under that 
agreement to impose exchange controls without the consent of 
the International Monetary Fund during the postwar transition 
period. 

During the war the dollars received by countries in the ster- 

American officials thought a clause in the British-Argentine agreement of 
September 1946 conflicted with this provision of the financial agreement. The 
British considered the question hypothetical but agreed not to put similar pro- 
visions in future agreements. (See the exchange of letters, Congressional Record , 
80th Congress, ist Session, Daily Edition, February 5, 1947, Appendix, AU429- 
430). Subsequently the balances were eliminated by the purchase of the British 
railroads in Argentina by the Argentine Government, 
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ling area were pooled and apportioned according to the ur- 
gency of each country’s need for goods that had to be paid for 
in "’hard” currencies. The United Kingdom, for instance, drew 
more dollars from the pool than it currently earned; India, on 
the other hand, was a net contributor of dollars. The arrange- 
ment, which continued into the peace, was regarded by Ameri- 
cans as a barrier to the liberalization of world trade. Though it 
did not reduce the volume of American exports — the dollars 
were all spent — it did change their composition and direc- 
tion. British exporters, moreover, had a preferred position 
because sterling area countries did not spend dollars for 
goods that they could buy with pounds. In the Financial Agree- 
ment the British agreed to give up the dollar pool arrange- 
ments within a year of the effective date of the Agreement, so 
that all countries in the sterling area would have the dollars 
and the pounds they currently earned available to spend any- 
where.^^ 

Even with the loan, the British' would have to limit their 
imports for some time to come, but the Financial Agreement 
provided that, after the end of 1946, they would not discrimi- 
nate against American products save in specified exceptional 
circumstances. 

The foregoing provisions of the Financial Agreement were 
advance installments on the liberal world trade policy advo- 
cated by the United States. The Agreement, plus the lend-lease 
and surplus property settlements and the understanding on 
trade policy, made the British loan a factor shaping not only 
American-British economic relations but the whole of postwar 
international trade and finance. 

Parliament accepted the Financial Agreement within two 
weeks of its signature. The United States took seven months to 
provide the money.- After two days* debate, the House of Com- 
mons approved the Agreement on December 13, by a vote of 
345 to 98, with a large body of Conservatives abstaining under 

** The British Empire and Commonwealth, except Canada, plus Egypt, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Iraq, Iceland and the Faroe Islands. 

British military expenditures to the end of 1948 are excepted from this pro- 
lusion and may be treated on the same basis as blocked sterling. 
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Winston Churchill’s leadership. The Lords, after two days of 
debate, approved the agreement, 90 to 8, on December 18. At 
the same time, both houses passed a bill providing for the 
United Kingdom’s adherence to the Bretton Woods institu- 
tions, which the British had delayed until they knew how much 
financial aid they were going to get. In England, acceptance of 
Bretton Woods was looked on as virtually a part of the loan 
agreement though the latter contained no reference to it. Dur- 
ing the Parliamentary debate the conditions of the loan, and 
especially Britain’s commitments on commercial policy and ex- 
change control, were severely criticized by both Tory and Labor 
speakers, while government spokesmen seemed to regard the 
Agreement as a necessary evil. Parliamentary criticism, however, 
and the prevailing British view that the loan was a hard bar- 
gain, probably helped the American Administration persuade 
Congress that it had not sold the United States down the river. 

On January 20, 1946, President Truman sent the Financial 
Agreement to Congress with a message asking its approval. 
The Administration hoped for rapid action. The British needed 
the money, and it was judged impossible to start international 
trade negotiations until the loan was passed. But there were 
pressing domestic matters, such as the future of price control, 
which were politically much more important to the Congress. 
The Senate hearings on the bill were chiefly devoted to exam- 
ination of Administration officials who presented the case for 
the loan. It was supported also by spokesmen for a number of 
organizations (e.g., the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Ameri- 
can Associates of the International Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Foreign Trade Council, the National Farmers Union, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, the American Veterans 
Committee, the CIO, and the National League of Women 
Voters; the American Federation of Labor and other groups 
submitted supporting statements). Only three opposition wit- 
nesses appeared: former Representative Hamilton Fish, John B. 
Trevor, president of American Coalition, and Jacob Coxey, 
elderly '^General” of the famous army of unemployed that 
marched on Washington in 1894. On April 10, the Senate 
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Finance Committee reported the bill favorably, 14 to 5. The 
dissentients were Senator McFarland, Democrat of Arizona, 
who sponsored an amendment under which the United States 
would get British bases for the loan, and Republican Senators 
Taft, Butler, Capehart and Capper. 

In the Senate debate, some of the bill’s opponents, notably 
Senators Langer, Bilbo and Ellender, conducted a quasi-fili- 
buster. While the Administration was believed to have a ma- 
jority from the beginning, there was a large uncertain vote. 
Three declarations of support from Senators in this group were 
particularly important in swinging votes. Senator Vandenberg 
came out for the loan just before he left for Paris with Secre- 
tary Byrnes. Senator McKellar’s rather unexpected support 
carried considerable weight with a number of southern Demo- 
crats. While the debate was on, the British announced they 
would not reopen the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, thereby 
keeping cotton imports in government hands. So it was im- 
portant that Senator Maybank of South Carolina supported 
the loan, apparently accepting Clayton’s argument that such de- 
cisions would not mean discrimination against American cot- 
ton. The debate continued so long without producing new 
points that Majority Leader Barkley announced on May 3 that 
he would not lay aside the bill until a vote had been taken, even 
if the Selective Service Act expired for want of Congressional 
action. Nine amendments were defeated, all of which would 
have required major changes in the agreement and would prob- 
ably not have been acceptable to Britain. Of these, one calling 
for the United States to get bases attracted the most support, 
failing by 45 votes to 40. On May 10 the loan was passed, 46 
to 34. The majority included 29 Democrats and 17 Republicans; 
the minority, 15 Democrats, 18 Republicans, and Senator 
LaFollette. 

In the House, after three weeks of hearings, the Banking 
and Currency Committee reported the bill favorably, 20 to 5. 
Debate began on July 8. The Administration showed its concern 
by special efforts: President Truman wrote a letter to Chair- 
man Spence of the Banking and Currency Committee, and Sec- 
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retary Byrnes sent a cable from Paris, both stressing the im- 
portance of the measure. Although more difficulties had been 
predicted in the House than in the Senate, the loan on the 
whole had an easier time there. Important support from the 
Republican side came when Jesse Wolcott of Michigan, rank- 
ing member of the Banking and Currency Committee, helped 
manage the passage of the bill, and when Representative 
Wadsworth of New York announced his support. Minority 
Leader Martin also voted for the loan. It passed, 219 to 155, on 
July 13, after about a dozen amendments had been voted down. 
157 Democrats, 61 Republicans and Representative Marcan- 
tonio were in the majority; 122 Republicans, 32 Democrats and 
one Progressive in opposition. 

In public and Congressional debate, the Administration’s 
case centered on two themes: the role of the loan in world re- 
covery, and the direct benefits to this country from the Agree- 
ment. American self-interest was established as the motivation 
for the loan. The argument was put on a "businesslike” basis. 
The loan "is not a reward for an ally . . said Dean Acheson. 
"It is not a pension, gift, or handout of any description what- 
ever. It is an investment in the future.” As Keynes put it, 
"Our American friends were interested not in our wounds . . . 
but in our convalescence.” It was not hard to show the de- 
pendence of world economic recovery on that of Britain. The 
Administration made a persuasive argument by pointing out 
what would happen without the loan. Britain would be forced 
to restrict imports, make bilateral trade bargains, and discrimi- 
nate against American goods. The vital dollars would be scarce. 
With the loan, things could be made to move in the other 
direction. 

Many opponents of the loan argued that it was a bad risk 
and too great a burden on American finances. Jesse Jones pro- 
posed a smaller loan secured on collateral. Senator Brooks of 
Illinois reasoned that the British could only repay it by selling 
us large quantities of goods; he was sure this country would 
not reduce its tariff enough to make that possible. Senator Taft 
Department of State, Bulletm, XIV, February 10, 1946, 185-9. 
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favored a gift with no strings attached — but of only $1.25 
billion. Former Ambassador Kennedy thought the British were 
"broke” and recommended giving them the whole amount out- 
right, largely to combat communism. To fears that we were 
strengthening British socialism, the Administration answered 
that nationalization required no dollars; the Labor Party would 
obviously not jettison its basic program to get an American 
loan; and failure to lend might even hasten nationalization in 
some lines by increasing economic pressures and requiring 
greater governmental control. Furthermore, Administration 
spokesmen pointed out, Britain’s domestic economy was Brit- 
ain’s own affair. 

Other objections centered on the addition to our debt burden, 
the low interest rate — ^why lend money to the British at 2 
percent when GI’s had to pay 4 percent on housing loans? — 
and the inflationary effect of British purchasing. Amendments 
were offered to raise the money by a special bond issue to be 
purchased by those interested enough in helping Britain to risk 
their own money. To all these objections the Administration 
had detailed answers. 

Another line of attack was the demand that the British 
should use their other resources before they borrowed from the 
United States. The gold, diamonds, precious metals and raw 
materials to be found in the British Empire — ^Dominions, as 
well as colonies — were all tabulated and read into the record. 
Some argued that the British should sell their remaining for- 
eign investments. Particular attention was called to the Ameri- 
can securities which the British government had pledged as 
collateral for the $425 million RFC loan made in July 1941. 
The Administration answered that to the extent that the Brit- 
ish disposed of their overseas investments, they would be gain- 
ing immediate advantage at the expense of their long-run 
position. It was precisely the wartime liquidation of many of 
Britain’s overseas assets that was a major factor in making the 
loan necessary. The raw materials and gold were potential 
foreign exchange. Only a larger loan could achieve the intended 
purposes if any important source of foreign exchange were re- 
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moved from the British balance of payments. Clayton summed 
it up by saying, "Look at it in business terms. A banker prizes 
tlie earning assets of his debtor, he does not demand that he 
liquidate them as a condition of borrowing.” 

The final major criticism of the Agreement was, "We didn’t 
get enough.” What we should have got differed according to 
the speaker, but most frequently included bases, aviation rights, 
special guarantees of treatment for American enterprises in 
British territory, solution of the Palestine issue, or even terri- 
tory, usually the British West Indies. The Administration held 
that we did get a great deal out of the Financial Agreement, 
pointing out that the British considered it a hard bargain. If 
pressed too hard, there comes a point when the prospective 
borrower packs his bag and goes home, Acheson remarked. 
"Between self-respecting people political concessions are not 
to be bought for money.” In addition, said the Administration, 
the only conditions attached to the loan should be those directly 
connected with its purpose, such as commitments on exchange 
control, blocked sterling, and commercial policy. 

Try as it would to keep the British loan in an economic and 
financial framework, the Administration could not keep politi- 
cal considerations out of the debate. Anti-British feeling played 
its part. British "imperialism” came in for its share of criticism. 
Ireland’s traditional place in discussions of British-American 
relations was now taken by Palestine. Criticism of British pol- 
icy there reached a high point during the House debate, pro- 
voked largely by Foreign Secretary Bevin’s statement at the La- 
bor Party conference on June 12 that the Americans supported 
Zionism "because they did not want too many of them [Jews} 
in New York.” At that point, the Administration feared defeat 
of the loan. It argued strongly that the two questions should be 
separated and was fortunate in finding some support among 
Zionist groups. The day after the British Government denied 
him a visa for Palestine, Rabbi Stephen Wise said, "I shall not 
permit my abundantly justified indignation against the Pales- 
tine government, and its lawless practices, to change the fact 
of my support, as an American, of the British loan. The issue 
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should be decided solely on its merits/’ The statement was 
read on the floor of the House by Representative Bloom, who 
took the same position. 

Tension with Russia helped the loan, playing a considerable 
part in offsetting political objections and doubts of the loan’s 
economic soundness. The Administration avoided using this 
argument, wishing to take no openly anti-Russian position, but 
it could not prevent others from applying the political calculus. 
Throughout the debate many had argued that the loan would 
strengthen Britain and provide a sound cement for the Ameri- 
can-British friendship needed to meet the Soviet challenge. 
Anti-Soviet sentiment had risen throughout the country since 
Winston Churchill, speaking at Fulton on March 5, had pro- 
posed a '’fraternal association” of English-speaking nations to 
check Russia. Churchill had been rather strongly criticized for 
undermining the United Nations. Now, several months later, 
his idea seemed to be a decisive factor in determining many 
Congressmen to vote for the loan. 

Before he left for Paris, Senator Vandenberg announced his 
support of the loan, saying, ’Tf we do not lead, Mr. President, 
some other great and powerful nation will capitalize our failure 
and we shall pay the price of our default. We shall not stand 
still. We shall either go forward or backward.” The negoti- 
ations at Paris, where the differences with Russia were drama- 
tized, gave added point to the argument. Thus a new issue 
came in: defeat of the loan wmld be taken as a sign that the 
nation was not unified behind Secretary Byrnes’ foreign policy. 

Just before the loan came to a vote, leaders in both Houses 
gave voice to the anti-Russian argument. Senator Barkley said, 
"I do not desire, for myself or for my country, to take a posi- 
tion that will drive our ally into arms into which we do not 
want her to be folded.” Speaker Rayburn stepped down from 
the chair to address a closely attentive House. The key passage 
of his short speech was, do not want Western Europe, Eng- 
land, and all the rest pushed further into and toward an ide- 
ology that 1 despise. I fear if we do not cooperate with this 

York Times, July 10, 1946. 
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great natural ally of ours, that is what will happen. If we are 
not allied with the great British democracy, I fear somebody 
will be and God pity us when we have no ally across the At- 
lantic Ocean, and God pity them, too.'* 

On July 15, 1946, President Truman signed the bill, making 
that day the "'effective date" of the Financial Agreement. The 
British received their first $300 million on July 18, when the 
Treasury deposited this sum to their account in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. By December $600 million had been 
used, and by late February 1947 $900 million was drawn. Fig- 
ures are not available on the exact uses to which the money has 
been put, but concern was expressed in England over the pro- 
portion of dollars — and therefore of the loan as well — being 
spent for tobacco and films. Add to this the amounts spent for 
foodstuffs, both for the United Kingdom and the British zone 
of Germany, and there was reason to worry that too little was 
being done to save the precious dollars for capital equipment 
needed to rebuild Britain's industry so she could export and 
repay the loan. Chancellor of the Exchequer Dalton had said 
the loan was to be "a springboard, not a sofa." 

The sharp rise in American prices after the end of OPA 
made the situation worse; in December 1946, Dalton told the 
House of Commons that the value of the loan had fallen about 
23 percent as the result of rising American prices. The shutting 
down of British factories during February and March 1947 be- 
cause of the coal and power shortages, and the consequent fall 
in exports, sharpened the anxiety felt all along by many Brit- 
ishers that they would not be able to meet their commitments 
to remove exchange controls and other restrictions by the 
middle of 1947. The ramifications of the Financial Agreement 
seemed likely to keep the loan that was more than a loan a 
matter of public business for some time to come. 

5. Lending Policy 

To live and rebuild in the years right after the war the world 
needed American goods. Few countries had or could earn 
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enough dollars to pay their way. All through the war it had 
been clear that dollar loans would be crucial to reconstruction. 
The Bretton Woods institutions could not get under way the 
minute the war ended. Other countries could help, but the 
United States, the main source o£ goods, would also have to be 
the main source of funds. 

On V-E Day the United States was not well organized to do 
the job. Responsibility for general lending policy was confused. 
The major foreign lending agency of the government, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, had committed all but $150 million of its 
authorized $700 million by June 30, 1945. The Johnson Act 
barred some of the countries that needed dollars most from 
private borrowing in this country because they were in default 
on old debts to our government. 

In the summer of 1945 the entire picture changed. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank was reconstituted and its lending power quin- 
tupled. Congress authorized American participation in the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. The John- 
son Act was in large part repealed. The National Advisory 
Council was created to coordinate all parts of our lending 
policy. 

The Bretton Woods Agreements Act,®® passed in July 1945, 
authorized American adherence to the Fund and the Bank. It 
provided that the Johnson Act should not apply to countries 
belonging to both organizations. It established the National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems, composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, as chair- 
man, the Secretaries of State and Commerce, the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank. A Cabinet-level committee, the NAC established a work- 
ing Staff Committee and secretariat composed of officials of the 
agencies represented on it and of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The task of NAC was to coordinate government 
lending policy and operations and particularly to keep our ac- 

Public Iaw 171, 79th Congress, ist Session (HR 3314), approved July 31, 
1943 - 
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tivities in the Fund and the Bank in line with national lending 
activities.®^ 

In its first year and a half the NAC issued a statement of 
U.S. lending policy, laid down rules governing surplus property 
credits and the financial aspects of lend-lease settlements, and 
passed on specific questions such as the interest rates to be 
charged by the Export-Import Bank. Under the procedure es- 
tablished, its authorization preceded Export-Import Bank nego- 
tiations for loans, but did not guarantee that any particular 
loan would be made, since the Bank’s Board might turn it 
down. The NAC decided what commitments to ask of foreign 
borrowers on commercial policy, aviation rights, etc., and dis- 
cussed the political aspects of loans. Its members also played 
an active role in loan negotiations: they constituted the Ameri- 
can side of the financial committee in the British negotiations 
and were the group that negotiated with the French. 

On the same day that he approved the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act, President Truman signed the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945.®® This law restored the Bank’s prewar status as an 
independent agency of the government and removed the former 
statutory limit on its life. The Bank’s top structure was also 
changed. Henceforth, it would be run by a Board of Directors, 
four of whom, including the chairman, were full-time officials 
appointed by the President with the consent of the Senate, for 
five year terms. The fifth was the Secretary of State, ex officio . 
No more than three members were to belong to the same po- 
litical party. An Advisory Board, with the same membership 
as the NAC, was created. The Johnson Act was further modi- 
fied by exempting from it private participation in the Bank’s 
transactions. Most important of all, the Bank’s lending author- 
ity was increased to $3.5 billion, a rise of $2.8 billion. 

la June 1946, on the suggestion of Assistant Secretary for War Symington and 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, and somewhat to the surprise of other govern- 
ment officials, President Truman appointed a committee of twelve industrialists 
and bankers to work with the NAC. Under the chairmanship of Winthrop 
Aldrich, this group was to be a means of consultation and cooperation between 
the government and private financial and industrial groups. 

Public Law 173, 79th Congress, ist Session (HR 3771), approved July 31, 
1945 - 
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Reconstruction loans were a new kind of business for the 
Export-Import Bank. During the latter 1930’s it was principally 
engaged in providing dollars for foreign development projects, 
especially in Latin America. The war expanded the Bank’s op- 
erations in that area, "development” becoming a buttress for an 
intensified Good Neighbor Policy. Up to June 1945, about 
two-thirds of all the loans authorized by the Bank went to 
Latin America. In the next eighteen months that area got 6 
percent. During the last half of 1945, Latin American countries 
got about $106 million in Export-Import Bank loans, largely 
the outcome of negotiations begun before the war ended; the 
bulk of it went to Brazil to buy U.S. ships, to Chile for its new 
steel mill, and to Mexico for electrical equipment. During 1946, 
loans to Latin America totalled only $33 million. 

Asia fared somewhat better. The largest credit authorized 
was $100 million to the Netherlands East Indies, negotiated 
as part of the first Dutch loan. China got about two-thirds as 
much, for several specific purposes. Half a billion dollars more 
was earmarked for China in April 1946, but none had been 
released by the spring of 1947. 

Europe was the big borrower, getting $1,830 million by mid- 
1946. Two-thirds of this went to France, and almost one quar- 
ter of it to Belgium and the Netherlands. Other Allied states, 
but not the U.S.S.R. or Yugoslavia, got smaller loans, as did 
Italy and Finland. Except for $70 million loaned to Norway 
and Denmark in July 1945, and the second French loan of $650 
million in June 1946, all of the Bank’s reconstruction lending 
was done between September 1945 and April 1946. In the last 
half of 1946, only $2 million was loaned to Europe, to Czecho- 
slovakia for tobacco. Actual disbursements of the Bank’s loans 
came to $58.6 million in the last half of 1945, rising to about 
one billion in 1946. 

Following a recommendation of the NAC, the Bank charged 
3 percent interest on reconstruction loans and 4 percent on 
most others. Credits to France, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
in the fall of 1943 to purchase lend-lease goods carried 2% per- 
cent interest, the same as pipeline credits. Most reconstruction 
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loans were for 15 to 30 years but a few were of shorter term. 

Three conditions of Export-Import Bank loans seemed to run 
contrary to the general American policy of liberalizing world 
trade and finance on a non-discriminatory basis. First, the loans 
were tied; borrowers had to spend them in the United States 
and for specified purposes. Only minor exceptions were made 
to the first rule; the second was loosened to the extent necessary 
to permit general reconstruction loans. Tying was not required 
by law, but the Bank's officials apparently felt that it carried 
out the intent of Congress, which established the Bank to make 
loans 'Tor the purpose of aiding the financing and facilitating 
of exports” from the United States.^^ The practical effect of 
tying probably was not great, since the goods were not avail- 
able elsewhere. 

Second, Public Resolution 17 of the 73rd Congress requires 
that goods bought with the proceeds of U.S. Government loans 
be transported on American ships unless such vessels are not 
available in sufficient numbers or in sufficient tonnage capacity 
or on necessary sailing schedules or at reasonable rates. In addi- 
tion to discriminating against foreign shipping, full application 
of the resolution would increase foreign dollar requirements at 
a time when they were already very high and when one of the 
main purposes of our lending was to help overcome that diffi- 
culty. Except for objections raised in Norway when the loan 
to that country was discussed, little was heard about the appli- 
cation of this law. This probably meant that the exceptions 
were interpreted to permit arrangements for less than 100 per- 
cent American carriage. Since the Bank was advised by the 
Maritime Commission on the application of Public Resolution 
17, it was not likely that American shipping interests suffered, 

A third departure from the general principles of American 

In its General Policy Statement, pp. 7, 8, the Bank states its tying poliqp' in 
positive terms: ’*As a general rule, the Bank extends credit only to finance pur- 
chases of materials and equipment produced or manufactured in the United States 
and the technical services of American firms and individuals as distinguished 
from outlays for materials and labor in the borrowing country or purchases in 
third countries*^ (Italics in original). The policy regarding domestic expenditures 
in borrowing countries is distinct from forbidding purchases in third countries 
and much more defensible. 
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economic foreign policy concerned marine insurance. Govern- 
ments borrowing from the Export-Import Bank tended to insure 
the shipments they bought at home or in London, leading 
American insurers to protest that they were losing their "his- 
torical share” of the market. Legislation was introduced to 
compel insurance on goods bought with loan proceeds to be 
placed in the United States but was dropped when, in March 
1946, the Bank ruled that goods financed by its credits had to 
be insured in contracts payable in dollars, unless the Bank 
agreed that it was appropriate for the foreign borrower to carry 
no insurance (e.g., governments might self-insure) . 

The British loan led Congressmen and others to ask: if we 
lend the British $3.75 billion, how much will we have to give 
the Russians, the French, and all the others lining up outside 
the Treasury door? The Administration said that Britain was a 
special case; the loan was no precedent. In March 1946, just 
as the British loan started through Congress, the NAC’s policy 
statement set a ceiling on lending. "After careful consideration 
of all factors, the Council has concluded that the most urgent 
foreign needs will involve negotiations for loan commitments 
by the Export-Import Bank of approximately 31^4 billion dollars 
in the period from January 1946 through June 1947.” The 
assumption was "that the International Bank will begin lend- 
ing operations in the latter half of 1946 and that during the 
calendar year 1947 the International Bank will assume the 
primary responsibility for meeting the world’s international 
capital requirements that cannot be met by private investors on 
their owm account and risk.” To carry out this limited program, 
the NAC recommended a billion increase in the Export- 
Import Bank’s lending authority. 

By the spring of 1947 the World Bank had made no loans. 
Private lending was minuscule. President Truman never asked 
Congress to let the Export-Import Bank increase its loans. It 
could reasonably be concluded that not even "the most urgent 
foreign needs” foreseen by the NAC were met, much less those 
it expected the World Bank to fill. 

House Document 49, 79tli Congress, and Session. 
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The decision not to ask Congress to increase the Export- 
Import Bank’s lending authority seems to have been made in 
late May or early June, 1946. The economy mood was growing. 
With an election due in the fall, Congress was eager to go 
home. A year before, the Bank had informally set aside a bil- 
lion dollarS'.for the U.S.S.R. The I500 million earmarked for 
China in April 1946 and the $650 million loan approved for 
France in May had now wiped out that billion. Hence, any in- 
crease in the Bank’s funds would have been regarded as money 
for Russia. Its request would be politically hazardous for the 
Administration, which, by that time, was itself showing no en- 
thusiasm about lending to Russia. An exchange of notes over 
about six months had resulted in an impasse, with the Soviets 
unwilling to agree to the requirement that the loan be discussed 
in connection with lend-lease settlement and economic arrange- 
ments in eastern Europe. 

Another source of government credit was the sale of surplus 
property. At the end of the war the Army, the Navy, and other 
branches of the Government owned billions of dollars worth 
of property all over the globe. Some of it was in fixed installa- 
tions — airfields, ports, camps, plants, roads and railroads — , the 
bulk in military supplies and equipment, including such useful 
peacetime items as ships, planes, and trucks. By the end of 
1946, the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, in the Depart- 
ment of State, received $1.6 billion from foreign purchasers for 
material originally costing $6.8 billion, about 24 cents on the 
dollar. Another $166 million worth was sold to UNRRA or 
under army disposal plans at a somewhat lower rate of return, 
and nearly half a billion dollars worth was abandoned or given 
away. Material with an original cost of about $1.4 billion re- 
mained unsold at the end of 1946, and it was expected that 
another $2 billion worth would soon be declared surplus. 

About one-quarter of the foreign purchasers paid cash in 
dollars, or cancelled debts owed them by the United States. The 
United States also took payment in local currency or real estate 
for use in educational programs, under the Fulbright Act, or to 
add to our embassies and legations abroad. Fifty-six percent of 
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the sales — just over $1.1 billion — ^were made on credit, the 
usual terms being 30 years at ayg percent, payment beginning 
five years after the transaction. More than 25 countries received 
credits under this program. 

Disposal of surplus airfields was geared to the negotiation of 
bilateral agreements for reciprocal air rights. Service agree- 
ments assuring American airlines the non-discriminatory use of 
American-installed navigational aids, communications and 
weather reporting facilities were negotiated as part of surplus 
property sales. Sometimes continuing American operation was 
provided for when local governments lacked skilled personnel. 

All told, government lending by the United States in the 
eighteen months ending December 31, 1946, amounted to ap- 
proximately $8.8 billion (see Table V). Export-Import Bank 
loans and surplus property credits provided over $3.3 billion. 
Lend-lease credits came to approximately $1.4 billion and the 
British loan added $3.75 billion. 

The primary purpose of American postwar lending has been 
to aid world reconstruction — the physical rebuilding of devas- 
tated areas and worn-down economies and the commercial and 
financial rebuilding of a new world economic stmcture. Some 
loans were made conditional on foreign willingness to endorse 
the aims of our commercial policy. The practice has been con- 
demned as smacking of "double usury,” but was defended by 
the government as aiding the main purpose of the loans: build- 
ing a liberal international economy. 

In some instances purely political considerations were pres- 
ent. The Polish loan carried a series of conditions regarding 
free elections, publication of the terms of the loan, and infor- 
mation about hitherto secret trade and financial agreements; it 
was held up until they were met. The cancelling of the Czecho- 
slovakian credit, the failure to lend to the U.S.S.R., and the 
refusal to let the Chinese draw on the half billion earmarked 
for them were basically political decisions. The decisive factor 
in making some loans — to Italy for instance — ^was probably the 

Jacob Viner, “Americans Lending Policy,'* Proceedings of the Academy of 
PoUticd Science, XXO, January 1947, 57-66. 
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desire to help and strengthen a friendly country in an exposed 
position. The timing and size of the French loan was undoubt- 
edly decided with an eye on French politics. The states on the 
edge of the Soviet bloc — Hungary, Austria, Finland, Greece, 
Italy and Turkey — all got loans or surplus property credits. 
Still, political factors did not dominate our lending. We ex- 
pected the loans to be repaid and geared them, at least in some 
degree, to the economic potentialities of the borrowing coun- 
tries. There were economic justifications for the larger loans 
to western Europe since those countries were likely to play a 
much larger role in the future international trading economy 
than the nations farther to the east. 

There was considerable support for a more thoroughgoing 
use of political lending. Even those who in general opposed 
'"dollar diplomacy" felt that our relations with Russia made it 
imperative. Withhold loans from our potential enemies so as 
not to build them up, help our friends, cement our alliances 
with loans, they recommended. How effectively this would 
advance our political aims was uncertain. The policy outlined 
in President Truman's message of March 12, 1947, asking Con- 
gress for money to lend to Greece and Turkey, seemed designed 
to provide a real test. 

6. The United States in the Bank and the Fund 

Direct American lending immediately after the war was 
based on the assumption that the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (the World Bank) would be 
making substantial loans by late 1946 and would take over 
almost all reconstruction financing during 1947. Although the 
assumption proved false, American policy did not change. 

Some applicants for Export-Import Bank loans were referred 
to the World Bank; others got smaller loans than they ex- 
pected, on the ground that they could soon get the rest from 
that source. As late as June 1946, the Export-Import Bank's 
second semi-annual report spoke of the World Bank coming 
into operation "toward the end of 1946," but warned that there 
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Table V 

PRINCIPAL CREDITS EXTENDED BY U.S. GOVERNMENT 

June 30, 1945-December 31, 1946 


(millions of dollars) 



Ex-I m 

Lend- 

Surplus 



Bank 

lease 

Property 


Country 

Loans 

Credits 

Credits 

Total 

UK. 


590 

60 

4400^ 

British Commonwealth 

5-7 

26 

12 

43-7 

Austria 

. . 


10 

10 

Belgium 

100 

56 

49 

205 

Czechoslovakia 

22 


30^ 

72 

Denmark 

20 


. . 

20 

Finland 

40 



55 

France 

1200 

420 

300 

1950.9® 

Greece 

25 

. . 

45 

93-7' 

Hungary 



15 

15 

Italy 

25 

63 

160 

205.4S 

Netherlands 

310 

20 

493' 

Norway 

50 

, . 

10 

75-9'' 

Poland 

40 


50 

90 

U.S.S.R. 


244 


244 

Total Continental Europe 

1832 

783 

724 

3529.9 

China 

66.8 

48 

15 

129.8 

Netherlands Indies 

100 


100 

200 

Philippine Islands 

. . 


. . 

75 d 

Saudi Arabia 

25 


2 

27 

Turkey 

28 


10 

40.8 e 

Others 



47.8 

47.8 

Total Asia ® 

219.8 

48 

174.8 

520.4 

Brazil 

46 

2 

8 

65.4® 

Chile 

47 

. . 

. . 

47 

Mexico 

37 


. . 

37 

Others 

8 


1.5 


Total Latin America 

138 

2^ 

9,5 

163 

Other 

96 


123.5 

133 

Grand Total 

2205 

1449 

1103.8 

8790 


Sources: Export-Import Bank Hhtrd Semiannual Rep on, pp. 44*5 ; Department 
of State, Twenty-third Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations, p, 19; idem, 
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would be a lag before its loans showed themselves in American 
exports.®^ Then, in its third semi-annual report, at the end of 
1946, the Export-Import Bank announced "that it must bring to 
an end its program of emergency reconstruction credits . . 
and would focus on trade and development financing. Recon- 
struction loans would be the business of the World Bank, 
which by that time had applications from eight countries for 
loans totalling over $2.3 billion, but had advanced no money. 

Early in 1946 representatives of the NAC met with New 
York bankers to lay the groundwork for marketing the World 
Bank’s securities. In March the Boards of Governors of the 
Fund and Bank held their first meetings in Savannah. Under 
American urging the Bank’s headquarters were established in 
Washington, not New York, symbolizing, it was thought, gov- 
ernment rather than Wail Street leadership in Bank policy. 
Against strong British opposition, an American proposal was 
adopted that the executive directors of the Bank be made full- 
time ofiicials at high salaries instead of part-time functionaries. 
Consequently, the role of these government representatives was 
increased at the expense of the authority of the president of the 
Bank, which was none too clearly defined. 


Report to Congress on Foreign Surplus Disposal, January 1947, p. 28; Con- 
gressional Record, 80th Congress, ist Session (Daily edition), April 7, 1947, 3251. 
Notes: Some of the figures in the table have been compiled on a different basis 
from those in the sources cited. Lend-lease figures are as of September 30, 1946, 
and those for surplus property November 30, 1946. Some of the surplus property 
figures are official estimates. Cf. similar tables, Export-Import Bank, Third Semi- 
annual Report, p. 25, and Miroslav A. Kriz, Postwar International Lending, 
Essays in International Finance, No. 8, Princeton 1947, p. 2. 

* Includes British loan of $3.75 billion. 

‘‘Sales suspended September 13, 1946, after $9 million worth of goods had been 
transferred. 

* Includes Federal Reserve System credit of $100 million. 

‘*R,F.C credit. 

* Excluding India which is included in "Other British Commonwealth Countries.*' 

* Lend-lease credits have been extended to other Latin American countries, but 
their amount has not been revealed. 

^ Includes Maritime Commission ship sales credits. 

In accordance with the Bretton Woods Agreements Act, the U.S. representatives 
sought, and obtained, an interpretation, approved by the Board of Governors in 
September, 1946, that the Bank could make reconstruction and long-term financial 
stabilization loans. 
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It took a long time to find a president. Though an inter- 
national official, it was understood he would be an American, 
nominated by the United States Government. The job was diffi- 
cult to fill; Washington, Wall Street, and the rest o£ the world 
all needed to be satisfied.^® In June, Eugene Meyer, former 
banker and publisher of the W ashington Post, became the 
Bank’s first president, and the Bank announced that it was 
open for business. But staffing the Bank was also a slow affair. 
It was hard to find officials of high quality while paying “due 
regard to the importance of recruiting personnel on as wide a 
geographical basis as possible,” as the Articles of Agreement 
prescribed. By August, American bankers began to complain 
that they knew nothing of the Bank’s plans for marketing its 
securities. In a press conference Meyer assured them there 
w^ould be adequate information when the Bank was ready to 
float its obligations, which would not be immediately. He 
thought haste neither necessary nor desirable.^® 

Mr. Meyer resigned in December saying that he had agreed 
to stay only for a while and that, since the Bank was now 
ready to begin operations, a permanent head should take over. 
To those who looked for deeper reasons, the Bank president’s 
anomalous position seemed the most plausible. The World 
Bank was being run not by its president but by directors ex- 
pressing national policies. Though many would blame the 
president for the Bank’s difficulties or failures, he had little 
real power to prevent them. Chosen for his prominence and 
ability, and for the confidence the financial community would 
have in him, Meyer as president had less power than the 
American executive director, Emilio G. Collado, formerly of 

s®When the job was reportedly oflFered to Lewis Douglas, President of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, former Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
wrote to Secretary Vinson, . I sought, for a period of 12 years ... to move 
the financial center of the world from London and Wall Street to the United 
States Treasury and to create a new concept between nations on international 
finance ... I feel very deeply that if, at the instance of the United States, Lewis 
Douglas is elected head of the World Bank, the Truman Administration will be 
regarded, and justly so, as having . . . handed back control of international 
finance to Wall St. . . .** (PM, March 31, 1946). Mr. Douglas announced that 
his board would not release him. 

York Times, November 1, 1946. 
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the State Department. The United States not only had the 
largest vote in the Bank (almost 40 percent), but could veto 
flotation of loans in this country, the potential source of most 
of the Bank’s funds. By statute, the American representatives 
on the Bank were subject to control by the NAC. That body’s 
approval was required whenever American agreement was es- 
sential for the Bank to act. The president, on the other hand, 
had to give his entire allegiance to the Bank, member countries 
being forbidden by the Articles of Agreement to influence him. 
He could not be the instrument of American policy, yet he 
could not run the Bank unless American policy supported him. 
The position seemed impossible, unless the American executive 
director and the president saw eye-to-eye on major questions 
or one of them stepped completely into the background. 

The search for a president began again, under less favorable 
circumstances than before. Doubt and disapproval of the Bank 
became more vocal in the New York financial community, 
which by now had acquired a virtual veto power over the choice 
of the new head. Unless they approved the man chosen, the 
Bank would have a hard time getting money from its biggest 
potential investors. 

On February 28, 1947, John J. McCloy, a New York lawyer 
and former Assistant Secretary of War, was elected president 
of the Bank. Before accepting the job he had reportedly laid 
down some conditions. One became apparent when Collado 
resigned and was replaced by Eugene Black, a New York banker. 
As vice president of the Bank McCloy picked Robert L. Garner, 
financial vice president of General Foods. By choosing his own 
team, the new president clearly expected to overcome the dif- 
ficulties of the Bank’s structure. He was also reported to have 
secured the agreement of the State and Treasury Departments 
to the proposition that the Bank should carry out a more limited 
program of **safer” loans than had been originally expected.^® 

Things went more smoothly with the Fund. At Savannah 
organizational decisions similar to those on the Bank were 
taken. The Fund was located in Washington, with full-time 
^^New York Herald Tribune, February 20, 1947. 
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executive directors. The managing director’s functions are 
described by the Articles of Agreement in language paralleling 
that setting out those of the Bank’s president. Yet the Fund 
had none of the Bank’s difficulties, other than some delay in 
organization and staffing. There were several significant dif- 
ferences. The managing director was not an American. No 
loans had to be floated in the private securities markets of the 
United States. The United States had no veto over the Fund’s 
use of dollars. At least in its initial stages, the Fund could 
operate under the rules laid down in the Articles of Agreement 
without making policy decisions as important as those required 
of the Bank. 

Camille Gutt of Belgium was elected managing director of 
the Fund in May, 1946. In September the Fund asked members 
to communicate to it the par values of their currencies. In De- 
cember it issued a list of parities. On March i, 1947, it formally 
began operations and on May 22 made its first advances, to 
France and the Netherlands. 

The Bretton Woods Agreements Act directed the U.S. gover- 
nor and executive director to get the Fund’s interpretation as to 
"whether it has authority to use its resources to provide facili- 
ties for relief, reconstruction, or armaments, or to meet a large 
or sustained outflow of capital on the part of any member.’’ 
If the Fund ruled that it had such powers, the U.S. governor 
was to propose an amendment to the Articles of Agreement 
"expressly negating such interpretation.” The executive di- 
rectors ruled that the Fund could only use its resources "to 
give temporary assistance in financing balance of payments 
deficits on current account for monetary stabilization opera- 
tions.” The NAC considered this a satisfactory answer. In 
other words, the Fund would limit itself to supplying foreign 
exchange to member countries with temporary deficits in their 
balances of payments. 

Another interpretation of the Fund’s Articles was made in 
response to a British request. The Articles of Agreement pro- 
vide that the Fund is to permit currency depreciation (or appre- 
ciation) of more than 10 percent when "it is satisfied that the 
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change is necessary to correct a fundamental disequilibrium.” 
The British governor wanted to know if a country could take 
steps necessary to protect itself against "unemployment of a 
chronic or persistent character arising from pressure on its 
balance of payments.” The executive directors ruled in Septem- 
ber 1946 that it could, but reiterated that the Fund itself would 
make the determination when the case arose. 

Having had a fairly successful first year, the Fund could look 
forward to more strenuous times. The adequacy of its resources 
to meet the needs of members would be tested as time passed. 
It would almost certainly have to face the question whether the 
initial par values of various countries’ currencies needed chang- 
ing. It would have to make decisions about the continuation of 
exchange controls once the transition period allowed in the 
Agreement was over. At some point it might well be faced with 
the fundamental question whether the dollar was a "scarce” 
currency, a decision that would bring with it major consequences 
for the trade and exchange policy of other countries toward the 
United States. 

7. Proposals for an International Trade Organization 

"While postwar conditions forged new American policies in 
many fields, the striking thing about our trade policy was its 
continuity. The reduction of trade barriers and the elimination 
of discrimination which were the central principles of the Hull 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements program were the essence of the 
ITO proposals as well. The vehicle was larger, its equipment 
more complete, but it was going down the same road, driven by 
the same engine. 

From 1934 on, the United States was the sole major power 
moving steadily, if slowly, toward the liberalization of world 
trade. Naturally, the great demands and pressures of war over- 
whelmed trade agreements provisions in their effect on the 
world’s economy. But the agreements were not dead — imp orts 
still came into the United States at the reduced rates; the pre- 
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war agreements remained legally in effect, and some new ones 
were negotiated.'*^ 

More important, the United States kept the policy alive by 
extending the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 1940, 1943, 
and 1945. In the last year the Act was amended to allow the 
President to reduce duties to 50 percent of the rates in effect on 
January 1, 1945, instead of 50 percent of the Smoot-Hawley 
rates. The Administration based its case largely on the role the 
trade agreements power was to play in creating the kind of 
postwar economic world this country wanted. The Administra- 
tion relied on the 1945 extension, valid until June 1948, to 
carry out the first stages of the ITO program. 

Other steps were taken to prepare the way for the postwar 
removal of trade barriers. Though they were declarations of 
intent more than promises to act, Point Four of the Atlantic 
Charter and Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreements helped 
set the stage. The latter, particularly, became a vehicle for some 
of the most important discussions of international economic co- 
operation. Without committing the British to end imperial 
preference — a favorite target of American trade policy — Point 
Four and Article VII pointed that way. 

The British loan continued the process. Promising in the 
financial agreement to relax some trade controls, the British 
also agreed to the main points of the American Proposals for 
Consideration by an International Conference on Trade and 
Employment. These had been prepared in the executive branch 
of the U.S. Government over several years and outlined an in- 
ternational agreement for liberalizing world trade. No doubt 
the original American proposals were altered to make them 
more acceptable to the British, but their final form was closer to 
American policy than to the British approach up to that time. 
For the United States, it was a major step forward to get British 
support for the Proposals at the forthcoming trade talks, even 

Only the agreement with Czechoslovakia was suspended, when the Germans 
marched into Prague. The wartime agreements were with: Venezuela, 1939; 
Cuba, supplementary agreements, X959, 1941 ; Canada, supplementary agreement, 
1940; Argentina, 1941; Peru, Uruguay, Mexico, 1942; Iran, Iceland, 1943; 
an agreement was concluded with Paraguay in 1946. 
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qualified as it was "'in the light of the views presented by other 
countries/' 

Washington then sent copies of the Proposals to the govern- 
ments of ail the United Nations, plus several others, and in- 
vited fifteen countries to meet for the negotiation of trade 
barrier reductions, including the principal trading nations of 
the world and others that typified different kinds of economic 
problems and systems. All except the U.S.S.R. — which did not 
reply — accepted the American invitation. 

In February 1946, on American initiative, the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council unanimously passed a resolution 
establishing a Preparatory Committee to draft a convention for 
consideration by an international conference on trade and em- 
ployment. The suggested agenda for the committee comprised 
the main divisions of the American Proposals, In response to the 
wishes of a number of countries, the Council asked the com- 
mittee to take account also of the industrialization of backward 
areas and special problems concerning the marketing of raw 
materials. As members of the Preparatory Committee the Coun- 
cil named the United States, the fifteen countries it had invited 
to discuss trade, and Norway, Chile and Lebanon.^® 

The United States took other steps to smooth the way for the 
conference. At the time of the French loan and lend-lease settle- 
ment, in May 1946, the French, like the British, expressed their 
'^complete agreement, at all important points, on the principles 
expressed" in the American trade Proposals, They also stated 
their intentions regarding future trade policy. A new tariff was 
to be introduced, with all duties on an ad valorem basis but 
with no increase in protection over prewar levels (tariffs plus 
quotas) ; it was stated that "France has definitely abandoned its 
prewar policy of protecting French producers with import 
quotas." Coming from a country which led in the use of quotas 

42 Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Holland, India, Luxembourg, New Zealand, South Africa, U.S.S.R. and the 
United Kingdom. 

4® Since the second session of the Preparatory Committee would be concerned 
with the reduction of trade barriers, no meeting specifically in response to the 
American invitations was held though similar invitations were sent to, and were 
accepted by Norway, Chile and Lebanon. 
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since the early 1930’s, this spontaneous statement seemed to 
presage an important change in policy. It went on to say that 
the French Government would have to continue import controls 
to safeguard its balance of payments and carry out reconstruc- 
tion. But it would not discriminate among foreign sources of 
supply in issuing import licenses “as soon as France possesses, 
or is able to earn, sufficient free foreign exchange so that it i§ 
no longer necessary for her to make her purchases within the 
limits of bilateral trade and financial arrangements.” ^ 

Commercial policy was discussed in the course of lend-lease 
negotiations with various other countries. Agreement was 
reached in each case on the desirability of an international con- 
ference on trade and employment, and in several of the agree- 
ments both signatories declared it to be their policy to "avoid the 
adoption of new issues affecting international trade, payments 
or investments which would prejudice the objective of such a 
conference.” The agreements with New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia used slightly different language: "The two governments 
are in full accord on the objectives of a high level of employ- 
ment and increased international commerce.” Neither of the two 
Dominions was willing to go as far as some European countries 
in the endorsement of the American trade Proposes. 

In November, while the Preparatory Committee was meeting 
in London, the United States exchanged notes with Czechoslo- 
vakia,^® the first general commercial understanding with an 
eastern European country since the end of the war. The two 
governments agreed on the principle of "adequate and effective 
compensation” for nationalized property. Czechoslovakia de- 
clared itself "in accord with the general tenor” of the Proposals. 
Both countries pledged they would abstain from action preju- 

^ Texts in Department of State, Bulletm, XIV, June 9, 1946, 994-1000. There 
were agreements on a number of additional points including restoration of 
Franco-American trade to private channels. An agreement on motion pictures 
limited the showing time the French Government could reserve for domestic 
moving pictures and provided a formula for removing even this protection if 
French films should do well enough. 

^Quoted from the Belgian settlement Department of State, Bulletm, XIII, 
October 21, 1945, 610-11. 

XY, December i, 1946, 1004-6. 
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dicing the forthcoming trade conference and reaffirmed tlieir 
adherence to Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement. While 
stating that they would have to make bilateral trading agree- 
ments during the transition period, the Czechs agreed to aban- 
don them as soon as possible. The most-favored-nation provision 
of the 1938 trade agreement was reaffirmed; equal treatment 
was promised in import controls and state trading. The two 
governments expressed their intention of negotiating a treaty 
of friendship and commerce. Czechoslovakia agreed to give the 
U.S. Government information about its foreign economic rela- 
tions equivalent to the information normally made public by 
the United States. 

These mutual pledges and exchanges of views were in the 
nature of a trade barrier truce, pending the international con- 
ference. Although the Preparatory Committee had been created 
in February, it did not meet until October 1946. The delay was 
caused largely by the time consumed in getting the British loan 
through Congress since, without concrete assurance of the Brit- 
ish financial position, very little could have been accomplished. 
At its first session in London, from October 15 to November 
26, the Committee’s principal working document was the Sug- 
gested Charter for an International Trade Organization pub- 
lished by the U.S. Government in September as an elaboration 
of the Proposals. The Suggested Charter was put forth "as a 
basis for discussion and not as a document expressing the fixed 
or final views” of the United States. It was not an extreme state- 
ment of the most that the United States would have liked to 
get; it took account of the known views of foreign governments 
and made reasonable compromises on many issues. Even so, the 
American negotiators knew they could not expect full accept- 
ance of the document. 

The Suggested Charter was a long and detailed document. Its 
specific provisions and the changes made at London were im- 
portant because, in the field of trade, policy has meaning only 
in terms of concrete measures. It is impossible to give more 
than a general summary here, but the meaning of the various 
provisions of the Suggested Charter and the changes they un- 
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derwent at London have been amply reported elsewhere.'*’’ 

Considering the variety of national economies represented at 
London, and the differing viewpoints on many of the questions 
covered by the Suggested Charter, it would not have been sur- 
prising had the meeting ended with little more than an ex- 
change of views. Instead, the conferees reached a wide area of 
agreement and drafted articles covering most of the points in- 
cluded in the American proposal. In fact, the document that 
came out of London was a revision of the Suggested Charter 
rather than a wholly new draft. There were important changes, 
but the essence of the American position was retained. 

Spokesmen for a number of countries, especially the United 
Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand, thought the American 
chapter on employment too weak. The revised version was 
longer and emphasized some additional points, probably with- 
out changing very much the operation of the commercial policy 
provisions. Many countries wanted greater freedom to use quotas 
and exchange controls than the American draft permitted. After 
considerable debate and redrafting, the basic approach of the 
American version was retained. Quotas were banned, subject 
to some exceptions which chiefly concerned countries in bal- 
ance of payments difficulties ; there was only a slight broadening 
of the exceptions, and the powers of the ITO were increased. 
"On balance," said the head of the American delegation to the 
London meeting, the quota provision represented "a distinct im- 
provement over the previous draft.”*® The exchange control 
provisions of the American draft were altered to bring the ITO 
closer to the International Monetary Fund. 

A number of underdeveloped countries which hoped to in- 
dustrialize, such as Australia, India, China, and the Latin Amer- 
ican nations, looked askance at the Suggested Charter’s provi- 
sions for lowering trade barriers. They did not want to give up 
the right to protect their infant industries against foreign com- 
petition. A compromise was worked out in the form of a new 

Sec Selected Bibliography. 

« Clair Wilcox, Address to the American Economic Association, Tamiary 25, 
1947 (mimeographed). 
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chapter emphasizing the importance of economic development 
and providing means by which the ITO might grant countries 
a limited release from their obligations under the Charter in 
order to protect infant industries, if they got the consent of 
countries affected by any changes in tariff concessions this 
might involve. 

Because the U.S.S.R., a member of the Preparatory Commit- 
tee, was not represented at London, no attempt was made to 
deal with the article in the American draft concerning countries 
with a complete monopoly of foreign trade. Similarly, no article 
was drafted concerning relations with non-members, since some 
countries could not take a definite position without knowing 
who would be in and who outside the ITO. 

There was some weakening of the American draft chapter on 
restrictive business practices since virtually no other country 
was willing to accept as strong a condemnation of cartels as 
was proposed. The chapter on inter-governmental commodity 
agreements was redrafted. Though the basic American position 
was retained, the limitations on such agreements were loos- 
ened.^® The general structure of the ITO proposed by the 
United States was accepted at London but there was no unanim- 
ity on the questions of weighted voting and permanent member- 
ship on the Executive Board, the principal organ of the ITO. 

Plans were laid for the second session of the Preparatory 
Committee at Geneva in the spring of 1947, when the Charter 
was to be discussed further and actual tariff reductions nego- 
tiated. A formula for tariff negotiations was adopted providing 
that reduction of duty rates should automatically reduce mar- 
gins of preference. An interim Drafting Committee (which met 
in New York from January 20 to February 28, 1947) was cre- 
ated to go over the document prepared at London, deal with 
some of the matters left undone, and provide alternative drafts 
for some articles. 

Though the representatives at London were sitting as experts 
and could not commit their governments, the document they 
agreed on was in effect a tentative understanding among the 

See alx)ve, pp. 340-343* 
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governments represented, and thus a major step forward in 
international trade negotiations. The American success was con- 
siderable. Rules had been set providing for equal treatment and 
for limiting the use of direct trade controls. On these matters 
the United States was asking a good deal from foreign coun- 
tries and giving up little; such controls had a minor role in our 
trade policy and we had traditionally granted equal treatment 
to all comers. At Geneva the United States would have to con- 
struct the third side of the triangle, without which the others 
would fall: the substantial reduction of tariffs. As the Admin- 
istration began to prepare for this task, the Republicans won 
control of Congress.®® 

See below, p. 460. 





CHAPTER ELEVEN 
SECURITY AND DISAR>JAMENT 

I. The Atomic Energy Commission 

In the three months which followed the surrender of Japan 
the peoples of the United Nations learned that the peace was 
not all they had expected. The complete and final defeat of the 
Axis powers brought a great feeling of relief, but it did not 
bring a feeling of security. The disputes among the victors, the 
inevitable aftermath of every great coalition war, seemed snore 
deep, and more dangerous, than in 1919. The dramatic failure 
of the London conference in September 1945 dampened the 
hopes of those who clung to the illusion that a fundamental 
common interest and the spirit of wartime cooperation w^culd 
make possible a peace based on ideas of justice and stability, 
without reference to considerations of power. 

In the background of all the diplomatic controversy was the 
atomic bomb. Even the men in the Kremlin knew that America 
had not the slightest intention of using the bomb, or of threaten- 
ing to use it, to extort political concessions, and power is no 
great help to a nation’s diplomacy when the opponent know’^s 
it wdll not be used. In practice, our possession of the bomb 
merely served to make both nations more stiff-necked and 
suspicious in their dealings with one another. The new firm- 
ness of American policy in Europe and Asia was denounced 
by the Soviet leaders as **atomic diplomacy” and “atomic im- 
perialism.” The longer the United States put off the formulation 
of an international policy on atomic energy, the more deep 
would be the suspicions, the more difficult the negotiations. The 
Soviets w^ere not impressed by President Truman’s statement 
that we regarded our possession of the bomb as a “sacred trust.” 
“Because of our love of peace,” he declared in his Navy Day 
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speech of October 27, 1945, "the thoughtful people of the 
world know that that trust will not be violated, that it will be 
faithfully executed.” The Russians, by recurrent attacks on 
"atomic diplomacy,” seemed to have placed themselves outside 
the category of thoughtful people. 

The outlines of American policy on the international control 
of atomic energy were for the first time made public on Novem- 
ber 15, 1945, when Truman, Attlee and Mackenzie King issued 
their joint declaration from Washington.^ They declared them- 
selves prepared "to share on a reciprocal basis with others of 
the United Nations detailed information concerning the practi- 
cal industrial application of atomic energy just as soon as effec- 
tive enforceable safeguards against its use for destructive pur- 
poses can be devised.” The communique went on to propose the 
immediate creation of a United Nations commission which 
would establish those safeguards by separate stages, each of 
which would have to be completed before the following one 
could be undertaken. The commission would draft for submis- 
sion to the United Nations proposals for the international ex- 
change of scientific information, for the control of atomic en- 
ergy limiting its use to peaceful purposes, for the elimination 
from national armament of atomic weapons as well as other 
major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and for effective 
safeguards against violation and evasion of its rulings.® 

Russia accepted the substance of the Truman-Attlee-King 
proposals at the Moscow Conference of the Big Three Foreign 
Ministers. In the communique issued December 27, 1945, the 
three powers agreed to invite France and China, the other per- 
manent members of the Security Council, together with Ca na d a, 
to join with them in sponsoring at the forthcoming London 
meeting of the General Assembly a resolution for the establish- 

^ See above, p. 39. 

®The declaration admitted that **no system of safeguards that can be devised 
wil! of itself provide an effective guarantee against production of atomic weap- 
ons by a nation bent on aggression.*’ Read in connection with the provision that 
not only atomic weapons, but others as well, should be eliminated from national 
armaments, this statement foreshadowed future controversy in which general 
disarmament was to be linked with the more specialized problem of atomic 
energy control, 
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ment of an atomic energy commission. The activities of the 
commission were described in substantially the same terms as 
those used in the American-British-Canadian statement of No- 
vember 15. Molotov had offered a few amendments which tied 
the commission to the Security Council, where each great power 
could exercise the veto. There was every reason that the com- 
mission should be placed under the authority of the Security 
Council, if the latter was to exercise its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace and security. The three Foreign 
Ministers agreed that the commission would be established by 
the General Assembly but would report to the Security Council 
and would receive its directives from that body. The commis- 
sion would be composed of representatives from each of the 
states represented on the Security Council, plus Canada when 
that state was not a member of the Council. 

On his return from Moscow Secretary Byrnes found it neces- 
sary to assure members of Congress that the United States would 
insist on adequate safeguards before we released any of our 
atomic secrets and that Congressional approval was prerequisite 
to the acceptance of any United Nations recommendations. He 
had especially to assure Senator Vandenberg, on whose coopera- 
tion the bipartisan foreign policy rested. The Senator knew well 
the mood of Congress on the subject of sharing atomic secrets ; 
he also felt that "appeasement” of Russia had reached its limit. 
At London, Byrnes urged the creation of the commission as 
necessary to save the world from atomic war. There was no op- 
position. On January 24, 1946, the General Assembly unani- 
mously adopted a resolution which, following the wording of 
the Moscow communique, established the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Although the resolution called for "the utmost dispatch," 
two months later Secretary General Trygve Lie felt obliged to 
call on the twelve member states to complete the appointment 
of their representatives so that the Commission could begin to 
function. The U.S. representative, Bernard M. Baruch, was ap- 
pointed on March 18 and confirmed by the Senate on April 5. 
On April 30 Gromyko was named as tihe Soviet representative. 
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Foreign Minister Evatt represented Australia. The other states 
named their Security Council representatives to serve also on 
the Commission. 

On June 14, 1946, when the Atomic Energy Commission of 
the United Nations met for the first time, Baruch presented an 
American plan for an International Atomic Development Au- 
thority. In its essentials the plan derived from the "Report on 
the International Control of Atomic Energy” which had been 
prepared by a five-man Board of Consultants headed by David 
E. Lilienthal, working with a special State Department commit- 
tee. This so-called Acheson-Lilienthal report, when released on 
March 16, was officially described as "not a final plan, but a 
place to begin, a foundation on which to build.” Because the 
development of ato m ic energy for bombs and for peaceful pur- 
poses was so interdependent, it held, merely to outlaw the 
atomic bomb would be insufficient. Nor would an inspection 
system alone provide the necessary control. Enforcement had 
first to be reduced to manageable proportions. By proposing the 
creation of an International Atomic Development Authority, 
the report tried to avoid a wholly negative or "police-like” solu- 
tion and to deal with the dual problem of maintaining security 
and promoting the beneficial use of atomic energy. It noted 
that fissionable materials could be denatured, leaving them use- 
ful for peaceful purposes but requiring considerable time, skill 
and equipment to make them suitable for bomb manufacture. 
Between dangerous and safe activities the report drew a sharp 
distinction on which it based its concrete proposals. The former 
were of three types; (i) those connected with the raw mate- 
rials, uranium and thorium; (2) the construction and operation 
of production plants; (3) research in atomic explosives. These 
would be the exclusive province of the Atomic Development 
Authority. It would completely control world supplies and min- 
ing operations of uranium and thorium. It would have its own 
stockpiles of fissionable materials which it would sell in de- 
natured form for commercial use. Only other, "safe,” activities 
would be permitted individuals and national governments, and 
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these would be subject to a licensing and inspection system es- 
tablished by the Authority. 

This division between safe and dangerous activities, said the 
report, would tend to simplify and make workable an inspection 
system. There would be no need to determine the motives be- 
hind dangerous activities; if they were carried on in any way 
except under the Authority, they would be illegal. The essential 
safeguard for the security of individual nations would lie in 
what the report called the "strategic geographic” dispersion of 
plants, facilities and stockpiles. It was recognized that the Au- 
thority could not hope to defend its plants by force against the 
military power of a state in which they were situated. In the 
event of seizure, other countries should have similar facilities 
and materials within their own boundaries, so that they would 
not be put at a disadvantage. The report envisaged a transition 
period during which information should be disclosed and fa- 
cilities transferred to the Authority by agreed stages. Finally, 
when the system of control was firmly established, manufacture 
of atomic bombs would be forbidden and existing stocks de- 
stroyed. Throughout the transition period the United States 
would thus remain in a favored position. 

Embodying these points, the plan which Baruch presented 
orally to the Atomic Energy Commission on June 14 specified 
that "the Authority should set up a thorough plan for control 
of the field of atomic energy through various forms of owner- 
ship, dominion, licenses, operation, inspection, research and 
management by competent personnel.” The Authority, as one 
of its first tasks, should "obtain and maintain complete and ac- 
curate information on world supplies of uranium and thorium 
and . . . bring them under its dominion.” In three respects the 
Baruch plan went beyond the Acheson-Lilienthal report to dis- 
cuss enforcement and the broader implications of the control of 
atomic energy. First, Baruch was emphatic in regard to the need 
for "immediate, swift and sure punishment” for violators of the 
system of international control. Such violation would constitute 
an international crime. He cited the Nuremberg trials as provid- 
ing a precedent for the United Nations to punish individuals 
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as well as nations. Second, he asserted that "there must be no 
veto to protect those who violate their solemn agreements not 
to develop or use atomic energy for destructive purposes.” The 
United States was not attacking the power of veto in the Secu- 
rity Council. It desired, perhaps inconsistently, to make an ex- 
ception in regard to atomic matters; for this it wanted a fool- 
proof system of enforcement. Third, Baruch related the problem 
of atomic energy control to the more general question of dis- 
armament. If a country were to give up its weapons, he pointed 
out, it would need a guarantee not only against atomic attack 
but "perhaps — ^why not ? — against war itself ; in the elimination 
of war lies our solution ... If we succeed in finding a suitable 
way to control atomic weapons it is reasonable to hope that we 
may also preclude the use of weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion.” 

In offering his plan to the Atomic Energy Commission Baruch 
described it as an outline for discussion.® The Soviet counter- 
proposals revealed a wide gap for the discussion to bridge. They 
envisaged the early conclusion of an international convention 
prohibiting the manufacture and use of atomic weapons. It 
would become effective when approved by the Security Council 
and ratified by half of the signatory states. The provisions of 
the American plan regarding safeguards and enforcement were 
conspicuously absent. Diverging sharply from the Baruch plan 
with its emphasis on pre-arranged stages, the Soviets presented 
a draft convention which required the destruction of all atomic 
weapons within a period of three months from the day on which 
it entered into force. The Russians, not having the iDomb, saw 
every advantage in the earliest possible levelling of inequalities 
between the American atomic position and their own. 

In the Soviet proposals the Americans found not only what 
seemed to be an unwarranted insistence on the sacrifice by the 
United States of its temporary advantage in atomic armament 
without any compensating safeguards, but also wholly inade- 
quate provision for penalties. The Russians proposed the estab- 

« The American plan was elaborated in three subsequent memoranda, presented 

on July 2, 5, and I2, 1946. 
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lishment of two auxiliary committees of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. One would make recommendations on organizing 
the exchange of information on scientific discoveries and tech- 
nological processes, the organization and methods of industrial 
production of atomic energy, and the sources and location of 
raw materials. The other would be concerned with drafting 
international agreements outlawing atomic weapons, finding 
and developing methods of prohibiting atomic weapons, con- 
trolling atomic energy, and establishing a system of sanctions 
against its unlawful use. The Soviet draft treaty had no provi- 
sion for automatic sanctions in case of violation. Enforcement, 
in the Soviet view, must be through the Security Council. 

In a subsequent statement, on July 24, Gromyko denied the 
American contention (in Memorandum No. 3, July 12) that 
existing organs of the United Nations were not empowered to 
deal with the control of atomic energy. He held that the Se- 
curity Council had full power to do so. In regard to voting 
procedure, he wished again "to make clear the position of the 
Soviet Union that we cannot accept any purpose that would 
undermine the principle of the unanimity of the permanent 
members of the Security Council in the maintenance of peace 
and security.” Violation of the convention, according to the 
Soviet plan, would be "a most serious international crime against 
humanity.” But there was no provision for punishment by an 
international authority of individual violators, individuals or 
nations, of the atomic control system. The parties would be 
simply obligated to "pass legislation providing severe penalties 
for violators.” 

Of the members of the Atomic Energy Commission only 
Lange of Poland supported the Soviet position. The others ac- 
cepted the principles of the Baruch plan at least as a basis for 
discussion. Some professed to believe that the Soviet and Ameri- 
can plans were not irreconcilable. Evatt maintained that Gro- 
myko’s proposals "did not give sufficient recognition to the es- 
sential interrelation between all the various parts of the one 
great problem.” But even Evatt, the most outspoken foe of the 
veto, was less intransigent than Baruch. He suggested creation 
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o£ an international atomic control agency, either inside or out- 
side the United Nations, with no veto; but action to punish 
serious violations or aggressive acts would remain the exclusive 
province of the Security Council. 

In subsequent discussions the United States conceded that any 
threat to peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression should 
be brought by the Atomic Development Authority to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council, which would have full jurisdiction 
over serious violations of the atomic energy control system. But 
Baruch reiterated his insistence that the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council should surrender their veto power 
on atomic energy matters. Gromyko did not budge from the 
original Soviet plan, asserting that the Security Council should 
be the sole international authority to control atomic energy and 
that the great-power veto must not be undermined. He also re- 
jected the American proposals for international inspection of 
atomic energy developments. Despite the statement of Philip 
Noel-Baker in the British House of Commons on August 2 that 
the British Government accepted both the United States and 
Soviet plans and believed that they could and should be fused, 
the closing of the breach between the two appeared no closer 
than it had in June. 

The first sign of possible agreement appeared on September 
26 when the Commission’s Scientific and Technical Committee 
unanimously approved a detailed report on the technological 
feasibility of atomic energy control. A second committee, bring- 
ing together both scientific and political representatives, then 
inaugurated a study of the practical problems of control. The 
main political issues, on which the Commission had made no 
headway toward agreement, remained. On November 13, on 
the initiative of the delegate of Egypt, which with Mexico and 
the Netherlands would not be represented on the Commission 
or on the Security Council after the end of the year, the Com- 
mission decided to report to the Security Council by December 
31 on its proceedings, findings and recommendations, even if 
the report must be in the form of a statement of disagreement. 

Then suddenly the picture changed as a result of the discus- 
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sions in the General Assembly culminating in the general reso- 
lution on disarmament adopted by the Assembly on December 
14. Stalin gave some indication o£ a shift in the Soviet position 
when, in October, he publicly supported the principle of a strong 
system of control, with swift and sure punishment of violators.^ 
Though Molotov, in his opening speech of the General Assem- 
bly, rejected the American plan, in later discussions he made 
several unexpected concessions. He agreed that there should be 
international inspection, and that in the day-to-day operations 
of the inspecting authority there would be no veto. The Atomic 
Energy Commission was thus able to put into its report some- 
thing more than two diametrically opposed propositions. How- 
ever, the crucial point of the veto on punishment remained. 
Here Gen. McNaughton of Canada, like Gromyko, pointed to 
the incompatibility between the Baruch plan and the disarma- 
ment resolution. The resolution urged the Security Council to 
work out a program of disarmament, covering atomic weapons 
as well as others, but made no mention of eliminating the veto. 
Canada favored a series of amendments to bring the Commis- 
sion's report into line with the December 14 resolution. Aboli- 
tion of the veto, McNaughton argued, was both premature 
and academic; serious violations of the control system would 
inevitably lead to war regardless of arrangements on voting 
procedure. 

The United States was unwilling to compromise on this point. 
Baruch stated bluntly that the American plan must be accepted, 
or else no plan would be accepted. American cooperation with 
the United Nations depended on it. Faced with this unbending 
attitude, Canada joined nine other nations in voting for the 
report embodying the American proposals. Gromyko, objecting, 
stressed at length the report’s non-conformity with the Charter 
and with the resolution of December 14. But Russia and Poland 
did not vote against it; they abstained. On December 31 the 
Atomic Energy Commission submitted its First Report to the 
Security Council. 

^ Statement in answer to questions put by Hugh Bailiie, president of the United 
Press (Neuf York Times, October 18, 194^)- 
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2. Armed Forces for the United Nations 

When plans for a world security organization were discussed 
during the war, the idea of an "international police force” was 
often put forward. That such a force should be created as a 
substitute for national armies and navies was never seriously 
considered by the major Allied powers. They were, however, 
willing to advance beyond Article 1 6 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations with its provision that the Council should 
recommend to member states what armed forces they should 
contribute against an aggressor. They were prepared, as the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals indicated, to give the proposed 
Security Council power "to take such action by air, naval or 
land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security.” Special agreements would be con- 
cluded whereby member states would make available to the 
Council, on its call, the necessary armed forces. Air force con- 
tingents should be "held immediately available . . . for com- 
bined international enforcement action.” Thus there would be 
no standing international army or "police force.” The purpose 
was to enable the Security Council to call such a force into 
being whenever the time for enforcement action should arrive. 

The United Nations Charter embodied these provisions with- 
out substantial change. Article 43 contained the promise to make 
available to the Security Council, on its call, "armed forces, 
facilities and assistance.” Article 45 specified the obligation to 
hold immediately available national air force contingents. The 
number and types of the armed forces, and their location and 
degree of readiness, were left to agreements to be negotiated 
as soon as possible — on the initiative of the Security Council 
and with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee — ^be- 
tween the Council and the member states. The Military Staff 
Committee, composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the five perma- 
nent members of the Council, would help the Council in 
dealing with such matters as the military requirements for the 
maintenance of peace, the strategic direction of armed forces 
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placed at its disposal, and the international regulation o£ arma- 
ments. 

The Military Staff Committee was called into being by the 
Security Council in London in February 1946, then moved with 
the Council to New York where, as its first task, it was re- 
quested to examine the provisions of Article 43 of the Charter. 
On the suggestion of the U.S. representatives,® the Committee 
decided to begin by considering the basic principles on which 
the United Nations armed forces should be organized. Unlike 
the meetings of the Atomic Energy Commission, which dis- 
played to the world the lack of mutual trust among the great 
powers, those of the Military Staff Committee were secret. But 
secrecy was no guarantee of harmony or of positive action of 
any kind. Although four of the five member states submitted 
their views on basic principles early in April,® the Soviet Union 
withheld a statement of its views until September. Only then 
could the Committee go ahead with its discussions on the size 
and composition of the forces to be supplied. It was also trying 
to work out a standard form of agreement to be used in nego- 
tiations between the Security Council and members of the 
United Nations. 

In his address of welcome to the General Assembly on 
October 23, 1946, President Truman stated that the United 
States would press for the conclusion of the necessary military 
agreements in order that the Security Council might have at 
its disposal "peace forces adequate to prevent acts of aggres- 
sion.” Later references to the work of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee reflected growing impatience with its failure to make a 
report. The President’s first annual report to Congress on the 
work of the United Nations in 1946 called the work disap- 
pointingly slow. Sir Alexander Cadogan indulged in much 

®The U.S. representatives were Gen. George C. Kenney (later replaced by It, 
Gen. H. L. George and Gen. Joseph T. McNamey), Lt. Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgeway, and Admiral Richmond K. Turner. 

* These statements were not made public. According to press reports, the Ameri- 
can suggestions envisaged not just a token force but one with real power. The 
Americans expected that the U.S. and British contributions would be largely in 
air and sea power, the Russian and French in ground forces (see New York 
Times, March 2, 26, 28, 1946). 
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more pointed criticism in the Security Council meeting of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1947. Ascribing to the Soviet Union the major share 
of blame for the delay, he proposed that the Committee be 
required to report by April 30 on the basic principles which 
should govern the organization of the United Nations armed 
forces. With the Soviet and Polish delegates abstaining, the 
proposal was accepted as an amendment to the resolution on 
disarmament adopted on February 13. 

The Military Staff Committee had begun to issue monthly 
communiques, announcing successively that it had agreed on a 
draft of the principles governing the purpose of the armed 
forces to be made available to the Security Council, had con- 
cluded deliberations on the principles governing the composi- 
tion and employment of such forces, and was studying the 
question of their strength. The Staff Committee’s report, sub- 
mitted on April 30, 1947, was replete with "proposals of indi- 
vidual Delegations on which unanimous decision has not been 
achieved.” The agreed articles, most of which were little more 
than paraphrases of corresponding articles of the Charter, in- 
cluded the recommendation that the major portion of the 
armed forces made available to the Security Council should be 
contributed by the five permanent members. One of the main 
items of disagreement concerned the character of those con- 
tributions. The Soviet Delegation insisted on the "principle of 
equality,” with each member making the same contribution in 
land, sea and air forces. The other four recommended "com- 
parable” contributions, "in view of the differences in size and 
composition of national forces of each Permanent Member.” 
In the Soviet proposals on this and other unagreed points 
throughout the report, the Soviet fear that the proposed inter- 
national police force might somehow become an instrument in 
the hands of the western powers was apparent. The report 
showed two things clearly: that there was no immediate pros- 
pect of agreement on United Nations security forces and that 
such forces, if ever brought into being, would be comparatively 
small. "The moral weight and potential power behind any 
decision to employ the Armed Forces . . . ,” read one of the 
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articles, 'will be very great, and this fact will directly influence 
the size of the Armed Forces required/* The proposed "inter- 
national army** would be able to coerce a small nation. It was 
scarcely intended that it would take punitive action against one 
of the permanent members, whose disputes were the greatest 
source of danger to world security. 

The French Representative on the Security Council, in urging 
speed, pointed out the need of establishing the system of 
security backed by force which the Charter envisaged; without 
it, he said, it was impossible to conceive of general disarma- 
ment. All the powers, however, including France, knew that the 
establishment of a sense of security in the world sufficient to 
induce nations to disarm depended not on the naming of con- 
tingents to be made available to the United Nations but on 
a settlement of major differences among the great powers them- 
selves. Under the Charter, until the arrangements contemplated 
for the combined force should be completed, responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace and security rested with the five great 
powers. With the three strongest divided among themselves 
and the other two weakened by internal troubles, these five 
could scarcely be expected to establish an effective security sys- 
tem, whether or not the agreements contemplated in Article 43 
of the Charter came into effect. 

3. Tlhe Proposed Troop Census 

The Soviet representative on the Security Council, on August 
29, 1946, asked that the members of the United Nations report 
to the Council the number and location of their armed forces 
stationed in foreign countries other than former enemy states. Re- 
ferring first in general terms to Chapter VII of the Charter and 
later, when questioned, to Articles 34 and 35, he charged that 
the American troops in China, Iceland and Latin America, and 
the British troops in Egypt, Iraq, Greece and Indonesia aroused 
international uneasiness and concern. His statement was at- 
tacked by Cadogan of the United Kingdom as "a piece of pure 
propaganda . . . another typical political manoeuvre/* Herschel 
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Johnson, the acting U.S. Representative, said that its real pur- 
pose was "to lower the prestige of the Council.” 

This attack on the Soviet Government’s motives may have 
been justified. The legal argument that the proposal was not 
properly raised under the Charter seemed sound. Nevertheless, 
as a political matter, there was something to be said for it. 
The United States was already on record as in favor of the 
withdrawal of Allied troops from other countries, except Ger- 
many and Japan, as rapidly as possible. Byrnes had recently 
made a proposal for the reduction of Allied forces in Austria. 
In the light of previous pronouncements, the American decision 
to oppose even placing the Soviet proposal on the agenda was 
more abruptly negative than might have been expected. The 
fact that the large Soviet forces in the Balkans, in ex-enemy 
states under armistice regimes, would not come within the 
proposed census, while the smaller Allied forces in Greece, 
Iceland and elsewhere would, branded the proposal in Ameri- 
can eyes as an attempt not only to get precise information on 
troop dispositions, without giving any in return, but also to 
embarrass the western powers by the charge that they were 
dominating smaller nations. That the issue was raised during 
the propaganda battle currently in progress at the Paris Con- 
ference was another factor which influenced the sharp Ameri- 
can reaction. 

Five other members of the Security Council agreed with the 
United States and Great Britain that the Soviet proposal should 
not go on the agenda. Russia and Poland voted against the 
majority; France and Egypt abstained. The French, apparently, 
were not anxious to align themselves with any bloc. The Egyp- 
tians, involved in negotiations with the British for the evacua- 
tion of Egypt, were openly sympathetic to the resolution and 
went on record with a statement that if their negotiations with 
Britain failed, they would bring the matter to the attention of 
the Security Council. 

Molotov, resurrecting the proposal in his speech of October 
29 to the General Assembly, linked it with Article 43 and the 
deliberations of the Military Staff Committee. He maintained 
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that the Committee had to know where and in what strength 
armed forces of the United Nations were stationed abroad if 
it was to study the question of the forces which the United 
Nations should place at the Security Council’s disposal. There 
was perhaps even less justification for this argument than for 
the previous attempt to base the proposal on Articles 34 and 
35 of the Charter. It introduced confusion into the subsequent 
discussion and weakened the Soviet position. The argument 
could be made that the Assembly, quite apart from Article 43 
and the Military Staff Committee, had a legitimate interest in 
such developments as the role of American forces in the 
Chinese civil war and that of the British in Greece and Indo- 
nesia. Molotov, in any event, saw that there was still political 
capital to be derived from the troop census idea, no matter on 
what grounds it was raised. At the same time it was unavoid- 
able that it would be considered less on its merits than as an 
aspect of Soviet diplomatic strategy. Warren R. Austin, in his 
reply to Molotov the following day, abandoned the negative 
position the United States had taken in the Security Council. 
A troop census would be acceptable, he said, if it also included 
forces in enemy countries and on home territory. That would 
bring the proposition closer to the purpose of Article 43. 

In the Political Committee of the General Assembly, Molo- 
tov reaffirmed his position. The presence of American and Brit- 
ish troops in Allied countries could no longer be justified, he 
said, either as a war measure or as necessary to maintain com- 
munication lines to occupied ex-enemy states. They were a 
threat to the independence of the countries they occupied. 
Soviet troops, he pointed out, had been withdrawn from 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Norway by the end of 1945, 
and from the Danish island of Bornholm, from China and 
from Iran in 1946; the military units still in Poland and North 
Korea caused no misunderstanding. Molotov said he was will- 
ing to go along with Austin’s suggestion that information on 
Allied forces in former enemy countries also be included in the 
proposed report to the Security Council. The number of armed 
forces of each member state within its own territory he dis- 
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missed as irrelevant; it would arise later when the general re- 
duction of armaments was discussed. 

The British and American delegates then tried to turn the 
Soviet proposal to their own advantage by broadening it still 
further beyond its original scope. Beside insisting that the census 
include forces at home, where the greater part of the Soviet 
army was stationed, they asked that it be extended to take 
in all uniformed personnel on active service, including both 
armed forces and military-type organizations. The British pro- 
posed a United Nations system of control to verify the infor- 
mation furnished on troops. Bevin suggested that the proposed 
troop census be considered in relation to the broader issue of 
general disarmament. The Russians, for their part, took the 
opportunity to propose their own extension of the resolution, 
so that it would call for information not only on troops but on 
armaments. Thus they were asking that they be made a present 
of the atomic bomb. 

Since the western powers had the necessary votes, the resolu- 
tion finally adopted by the Committee, 34 to 7,’’ included their 
amendments, except the reference to inspection, which the 
United States opposed on the ground that it would cause delay, 
and omitted the reference to armaments proposed by the So- 
viets. The required information, descriptive of the situation as 
of December 15, 1946, was to be supplied to the Secretary- 
General by January i, 1947. 

In the plenary session of the General Assembly the debate 
was renewed. Sir Hartley Shawcross for the United Kingdom 
revived the demand for international control by inspection and 
verification. It would not delay receipt of the information, he 
argued, because it would follow rather than precede its sub- 
mission. Molotov, in turn, launched another attack on the in- 
clusion of home troops in the census and on the exclusion of 
armaments. The U.S. Delegation opposed both of the proposed 
amendments. Connally discounted the importance of verifica- 
tion on the grounds that the information received could only 

The seven consisted of the Slav bloc and India. France, Sweden, Turkey and 

Afghaaistao abstaiaed. 
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be temporary. As to the Soviet proposal, he urged that the 
armaments issue be saved for ''a resolution relating to the gen- 
eral question of disarmament, which will include all the in- 
formation that Mr. Vyshinsky wants and a great deal that he 
doesn’t want.” 

For one dramatic moment it appeared that Shawcross and 
Molotov, with Connally remaining silent, would reach an agree- 
ment on the inclusion, on the one hand, of an international 
system of supervision, and on the other, of information on 
armaments, although Molotov could not accept the British 
stipulation that the international supervisory commission not 
be subject to the veto. All the same, the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union announced their agreement in principle, and 
it was in an atmosphere of high optimism that the Soviet and 
British amendments were referred for resolution to the Politi- 
cal Committee’s subcommittee on disarmament. 

In the subcommittee it emerged that the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union were not really in agreement. In any case, 
the United States had some very real reservations concerning 
the points on which, supposedly, they had agreed. What came 
back from the subcommittee was not easily recognizable as the 
proposal that had been submitted to it. The subcommittee re- 
ported that, in the draft resolution on disarmament concurrently 
under discussion, it had dealt with the problems raised by the 
troop census in a far more complete form. Instead of asking 
simply that information on troops be submitted, the relevant 
paragraph of the disarmament resolution recommended the 
progressive and balanced withdrawal of occupation forces from 
former enemy territories, the immediate withdrawal of those 
in territories of members of the United Nations unless a pub- 
lished treaty authorized their continued presence, and a general, 
progressive and balanced reduction of national armed forces. 
The troop census, the heart of the original proposal, had fallen 
by the wayside. There remained only a separate resolution, pro- 
posed by Spaak, President of the General Assembly, that the 
Assembly call on the Security Council '*to determine as soon as 
possible the information which the States members should be 
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called upon to furnish, in order to give effect to this [disarma- 
ment] resolution.” ® The vote in the General Assembly was 
overwhelmingly in favor of this retreat from the original pro- 
posal. Four of the five great powers joined with thirty-two 
other nations to support it. The Soviet Union was joined in its 
opposition only by the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Yugoslavia, 
Poland and Norway. 

4. Soviet Disarmament Proposals 

In his first speech to the General Assembly on October 29, 
Molotov introduced a resolution calling for a general reduction 
of armaments, with its "primary object” the prohibition of the 
production and use of atomic energy for military purposes. This 
task, according to the resolution, was necessary to peace and 
international security and would release the peoples of the 
world from "the heavy economic burden caused by the exces- 
sive expenditure on armaments which do not correspond to 
peaceful postwar conditions.” Coming at a time when relations 
between the U.S.R.R. and the western powers were at their 
worst since 1941, when there was open talk of the possibility 
of a third world war, the Soviet proposal was a genuine sur- 
prise to most of the assembled delegates. It set off a spirited 
debate, which was soon complicated by the introduction of re- 
lated issues such as the troop census, atomic energy control, and 
the provision of armed forces for use by the Security Council. 

The initiative for the international control of atomic energy 
had come from the power which held a temporary monopoly 
over it, the United States. It was appropriate, said former Sen- 
ator Austin in addressing the Assembly the day after Molotov 
spoke, that a proposal for the general reduction of armaments 
should be sponsored by the Soviet Union, a state with "mighty 

•In Ms only appearance before this session of the Genera! Assembly, on Dec. 

3 [ 94 ^» Byrnes gave the following figures of U.S. troop strength in non- 
enemy countries: 96,000 in the Philippines (including 17,000 Philippine scouts), 
19,000 in China, 1,500 in Panama (outside the Cana! Zone), 600 in Iceland, 
300 in the Azores, He gave no figure for Korea. The total forces abroad, mainly 
in Germany and Japan, were 'less than 550,000." (Journal of United Nations, 
No. 62, Supplement A — ^A/P.V,/62, 643-644.) 
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armies.” The United States, he pointed out, had been in the 
forefront of disarmament efforts for twenty years before the 
war. He then indicated that some lessons had been learned 
since then. This country would not repeat the mistake of dis- 
arming unilaterally. Also, it saw the need of effective safe- 
guards such as inspection, to protect complying states against 
the hazards of violation and evasion.® Moreover, Austin added, 
regulation of armaments had to be accompanied by positive 
acts to promote peaceful conditions; there could be no disarma- 
ment unless the Security Council had at its disposal armed 
forces adequate to prevent aggression. 

The Soviet proposal was made at a time when the Atomic 
Energy Commission had reached a stalemate. In their efforts to 
advance their own ideas on atomic energy control, the Rus- 
sians now shifted the stage of the controversy from the Com- 
mission to the General Assembly. Molotov, in presenting his 
disarmament resolution, denounced the American atomic en- 
ergy proposals as designed to foster monopolistic possession of 
the bomb and as contrary to the Charter, and added a bitter 
personal attack on Baruch. He then called on the Assembly to 
adopt the same plan Gromyko had offered to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in June. 

To take the lead in proposals for general disarmament was 
no novelty in Soviet policy. As in the period before the war, the 
Soviet leaders saw advantages in challenging the capitalist na- 
tions to disarm, though they were under no illusions that their 
proposals would be accepted. It was hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that behind Molotov’s draft resolution was the desire 
to obtain a prohibition on the production of atomic bombs, or 
at least to make things uncomfortable for the United States on 
that issue. The Soviets may well have overestimated the influ- 
ence of Henry Wallace and others in the United States who 
were opposing the Barach plan. As for armaments in general, 
any scheme for general reduction would, of course, work to 

• The American and Soviet positions on inspection were just the reverse of what 

they had been in the prewar disarmament discussions at Geneva (Allen W. Dul- 
les, ''Disarmament in the Atomic Age/' Foreign Affairs, xxv, Jan. 1947, 204-216). 
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the relative advantage of the Soviet Union. The huge Soviet 
army, if demobilized, could be quickly reestablished and armed 
to the point where it could rapidly overrun Europe, while the 
western powers, with their more advanced technical require- 
ments, could not easily restore their power once they had 
scrapped planes, warships, and atomic bombs. The United 
States, for its part, wanted to avoid at this time any pledges to 
take concrete measures of disarmament. The U.S. Government 
had not yet worked out its position on the question. Conse- 
quently, the delegation’s efforts in the discussions which fol- 
lowed were devoted to avoiding specific commitments without 
opposing the general idea of the desirability of the eventual 
limitation and regulation of armaments. 

Article 1 1 of the Charter gave the Assembly a clear mandate 
to “consider tlie principles governing disarmament and the reg- 
ulation of armaments and to make recommendations with re- 
gard to such principles to the Members or to the Security 
Council or to both.” Unquestionably, atomic energy control was 
intimately allied with disarmament, although delegates differed 
on which problem was the wider. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission itself, according to the resolution which established it, 
was concerned with the elimination not only of atomic weapons 
but of “other weapons of mass destruction” as well. Would 
the work of the Atomic Energy Commission now be submerged 
in some general approach to disarmament which had no im- 
mediate prospect of producing concrete results ? The answer of 
the United States was "No.” The Americans argued that the 
Atomic Energy Commission already had before it an urgent 
problem and a variety of specific proposals designed to solve it. 
For this stand there was wide support from the nations outside 
the Soviet bloc; one delegate after another warned against al- 
lowing the disarmament discussion to interfere with the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

With the Soviet resolution, the General Assembly fell heir 
to the two unresolved issues which had dogged the delibera- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission: international con- 
trol and the veto. The Soviets would be satisfied with inter- 
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national conventions, to be carried out by the signatory states 
within their respective jurisdictions and with no change in the 
"unanimity principle” when it came to enforcement. The 
Americans and British insisted on effective safeguards by in- 
spection and other means to protect complying states against 
violation and evasion. They also took up the line which, in 
the prewar discussions of disarmament, they had condemned 
the French for supporting so stubbornly: no disarmament with- 
out a foolproof system of international security. In concrete 
present-day terms that meant adequate control and enforce- 
ment measures unhampered by a great-power veto. 

On November 28 the Soviet Delegation came forward with 
an unexpected statement of willingness to accept international 
control, against which Gromyko had inveighed uncompro- 
misingly in the Atomic Energy Commission. Two special or- 
gans of inspection "within the framework of the Security 
Council” were proposed, one for the execution of decisions 
on the reduction of armaments, the other for those connected 
with the prohibition of the use of atomic energy for military 
purposes. The proposal was welcomed, but not accepted, by the 
western powers. They wanted to know what kind of control the 
Russians were talking about. And the problem of the veto still 
remained. Presumably any commission functioning under the 
Security Council would be subject to the unanimity rule. Did 
the Russians mean to supersede the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, where the veto did not apply, with a body more to their 
liking? The Assembly mandate of January 24 establishing the 
Atomic Energy Commission seemed itself to be challenged. 

Although the sincerity of the Soviet Government was not 
openly questioned, certainly there were grave doubts about 
Soviet readiness to open the Soviet Union to international in- 
spection bodies with authority to snoop about wherever they 
wished. Not only did the natural desire to keep arms produc- 
tion secret militate against it. The whole character of the Soviet 
regime, of its relations with its own people and with the out- 
side world, was based on the strictest control of information. 
Some of the other delegations, to smoke out what the Soviets 
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really did mean by their proposal, proceeded to suggest some 
changes and additions. 

A French amendment stressed the connection between secur- 
ity and disarmament. Canada and Australia offered amend- 
ments urging the speedy negotiation of agreements under Ar- 
ticle 43 of the Charter and completion of the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. They called for a treaty to regu- 
late and reduce armaments and a permanent international 
commission of control. This commission would be established 
under the treaty, not under the Security Council. The United 
States, in the discussion of the Soviet resolution in the Political 
Committee, showed its special concern with making interna- 
tional control effective and with preserving the autonomy of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

On December 4, Molotov agreed to give up his own reso- 
lution in favor of an American draft, submitted on November 
30, which embodied some of these amendments in rather vague 
terms and did not specify what form the necessary "practical 
and effective” international control would take. He made only 
two reservations: (i) that the initiative on disarmament should 
come from the Security Council without waiting for the estab- 
lishment of a separate system after a long process of treaty 
negotiations; (2) that the resolution should specifically include 
the two control commissions described in the Soviet draft. At 
the same time he made a concession that seemed more impor- 
tant than his reservations, a concession on use of the veto. The 
Security Council, functioning under the unanimity rule, would 
establish the control commissions. Once in existence, the latter 
would function under rules established for them by the Se- 
curity Council. It was entirely wrong, Molotov remarked, to 
assert that any power would be able to hamper the work of 
the commissions by making use of the veto. 

Within the space of a few days the Soviets had apparently 
given way both on inspection and, in a limited way, on the 
veto. On that hopeful note the Soviet disarmament resolution 
was shelved, and the members of the Assembly’s subcommittee 
on disarmament began consideration of the American proposal. 
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The General Assembly’s Resolution on Disarmament 

On December 14, 1946, the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted a resolution entitled "Principles Governing the Gen- 
eral Regulation and Reduction of Armaments.” It was, in sub- 
stance, the American proposal of November 30, dressed up and 
expanded by the subcommittee. Acceptance of its nine para- 
graphs was greeted with tempered optimism and self-congratu- 
lation by the delegates. The Assembly was on record, without 
a dissenting vote, as recognizing "the necessity of an early reg- 
ulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces,” as 
provided by Article ii of the Charter. 

The resolution took the form of a series of recommendations 
covering four main points. First was the general recommenda- 
tion "that the Security Council give prompt consideration to 
formulating the practical measures, according to their priority, 
which are essential to provide for the general reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and to assure that such regula- 
tions and reductions of armaments and armed forces will be 
generally observed.” All the members of the United Nations 
were called upon "to render every possible assistance to the 
Security Council and the Atomic Energy Commission in order 
to promote the establishment and maintenance of international 
peace and collective security with the least diversion for arma- 
ments of the world’s human and economic resources.” 

Second, the resolution urged "the expeditious fulfillment by 
the Atomic Energy Commission of its terms of reference as set 
forth in the General Assembly Resolution of January 24, 1946,” 
which created the Commission. It was expressly stipulated that 
"nothing herein contained shall alter or limit” that resolution. 
The Security Council was asked to facilitate the work of the 
Commission and to expedite the consideration of its reports. 
Furthermore, the Council was to “expedite consideration of a 
draft convention or conventions to include the prohibition of 
atomic and all other major weapons adaptable now and in the 
future to mass destruction, and the control of atomic energy to 
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the extent necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful pur- 
poses.” 

The third significant aspect of the resolution was the accept- 
ance of international control. The Council was asked to give 
prompt consideration to the working out of proposals to pro- 
vide "practical and effective safeguards by way of inspection 
and other means,” in connection with the control of atomic 
energy and the general regulation and reduction of armaments. 
These safeguards were recognized by the resolution as essential 
"to protect complying States against the hazards of violations 
and evasions.” Although the two commissions Molotov had 
proposed were not to be found in the final resolution, it rec- 
ommended the establishment, "within the framework of the 
Security Council,” of "an international system . . . operating 
through special organs, which organs shall derive their power 
and status from the convention or conventions under which 
they are established.” Soviet willingness to waive the unanimity 
rule in the day-to-day activities of the control commissions was 
reflected in the provision that these "special organs” would 
function not under the Security Council but under the agreed 
upon rules of international treaties. Whether the veto would 
still apply in the case of punishment of violators of the treaties 
was not specified. The fact that the proposed international con- 
trol and inspection system would operate within the frame- 
work of the Security Council seemed to imply a victory for the 
Soviet position. On this it diverged from the American pro- 
posals on atomic energy control which eliminated the veto from 
every level of activity. 

The fourth main point embodied in the cloudy verbiage of 
the disarmament resolution was the proposition that the prob- 
lem of security was closely connected with that of disarmament. 
Under this heading the Assembly took account of the slow 
progress of the Military Staff Committee and of the troop 
census proposal. In regard to the first it asked that the Security 
Council "accelerate as much as possible the placing at its dis- 
posal of the armed forces mentioned in Article 43 of the 
Charter.” The troop census emerged in emasculated form as a 
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broad and general recommendation concerning the withdrawal 
of troops stationed abroadd* 

On ail of these points the General Assembly could do no 
more than recommend. It was up to the Security Council, which 
unanimously accepted the resolution on January 9, 1947, to de- 
termine whether the recommendations would be translated into 
action. Debate in the Council soon showed that opposing views 
had not been reconciled and that the resolution of December 14 
could be quoted in support of both sides. 

Gromyko’s proposal that an eleven-member commission he 
appointed to draw up disarmament plans was countered by an 
American draft resolution giving priority to consideration of 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s report. The United States 
concentrating on blocking Soviet attempts to by-pass the work 
of the Commission and submerge its findings in the broader 
field of general disarmament, was for a while in the embar- 
rassing position of appearing to oppose disarmament. On Feb- 
raary 4 the United States finally agreed to discuss general dis- 
armament and atomic energy control concurrently, but Austin 
took occasion to state "the well-settled, thoroughly considered 
opinion of the government of the United States . . . that the 
international control of atomic energy, including safeguards by 
way of inspection and other means, and effective provision foj. 
the collective enforcement of sanctions against violators, is fun. 
damental to the establishment of international peace and secur- 
ity and to the regulation and reduction of other weapons ’’ 
Three days later General Marshall, the new Secretary of State 
reemphasized this position at his first press conference. 

The Security Council agreed to accept the American position 
that the work of the Atomic Energy Commission must be com- 
pletely separated from that of the disarmament commission 
which would discuss only "conventional” armaments. On Feb- 
ruary 13, with Russia and Poland abstaining, the Council 
adopted a resolution implementing the General Assembly jes- 
olutions of December 14 on the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments and on information concerning the armed 

^®See above, pp. 407-408. 
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forces of the United Nations. Following the language of those 
resolutions, the Council resolved to work out the practical 
measures for giving effect to them and to consider as soon as 
possible the report submitted by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. It also set up a Commission for Conventional Armaments. 
Composed of representatives of the members of the Security 
Council, the new Commission was instructed to submit to the 
Council, within three months, proposals "for the general reg- 
ulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces and for 
practical and effective safeguards” in that connection. With this 
went the American-sponsored proviso: 'Those matters which 
fall within the competence of the Atomic Energy Commission 
as determined by the General Assembly resolutions of January 
24, 1946, and December 14, 1946, shall be excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the commission hereby established.” Finally, the 
Security Council resolved to request the Military Staff Com- 
mittee to submit "as soon as possible as a matter of urgency” 
the recommendations for which it had been asked. 

When the Security Council got around to considering the 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission, on February 14, it 
was apparent that the differences between the Soviet Union and 
the United States remained wide. Gromyko reiterated his con- 
tention that the American proposals embodied in the report 
were "in conformity neither with the resolution of the General 
Assembly nor with the United Nations Charter.” His remark 
that violators of an international ban on atomic weapons 
should be punished was called a "memorable statement” by 
Austin, but the twelve amendments to the Commission’s report, 
which he introduced on February 17, showed that the Soviets 
had shifted only slightly, if at all, from their original position. 
Abruptly the Commission was brought back to where it had 
been in June 1946. 

The essential points in the twelve Soviet proposals were that 
atomic weapons should be outlawed by international conven- 

As a first step, the Military Staff Committee was to report by April 30, 1947 
oa the basic principles which should govern the organization of the United 
Nations armed forces (see above, pp. 401-403). 
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tion prior to the establishment of any system of control, that 
the control system should be set up within the framework of 
the Security Council, and that the veto on punishment of 
violators should remain. The Soviet Government’s conception 
of international inspection was seen to be quite restricted, and 
Gromyko rejected categorically the American plan to make re- 
search and the peaceful development of atomic energy func- 
tions of the proposed international authority. After a long and 
fruitless debate, the Security Council, on March 10, adopted a 
resolution referring the question back to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which met nine days later for the first time since 
it had adopted its report on December 30, 1946. The Commis- 
sion, after more debate, passed on its disagreements to work- 
ing committees which would hold closed meetings. It made 
little difference in what body the question was discussed. The 
same men and the same points of view were present in each 
case. Unless some new approach were forthcoming, the pros- 
pect of agreement seemed as remote as ever. 

The United States did not expect rapid progress toward an 
agreement on disarmament. Without a general political settle- 
ment with the U.S.S.R. and an agreement on atomic energy, 
without full assurance of adequate safeguards, it saw no pos- 
sibility of a general reduction of armaments. The Soviet pro- 
posals and manoeuvres were regarded as attempts not to bring 
about international security but to better the relative power 
position of the Soviet Union. General Marshall, at his press 
conference of February 7, stated that the establishment of real 
security awaited the finding of solutions acceptable to the great 
powers of the tremendous issues posed by the peace settlement. 
It was difficult to see, he concluded, how any real disarmament, 
or even any substantial reduction of armaments, could take 
place until after those solutions had been found. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

THE UNITED NATIONS IN A DIVIDED WORLD 


z. The Economic ani Social Council 

The shortcomings of the Security Council in the performance 
of its assigned task of maintaining peace and security threw 
proportionately greater responsibilities on another organ of the 
United Nations, the Economic and Social Council. Its success 
in finding solutions to the world’s pressing economic and social 
problems might do a great deal toward removing the causes of 
war. Its agencies, dealing with such problems across national 
boundaries, could lay a groundwork of practical international 
organization and action. They might lessen the disruptive ef- 
fects on international relations of excessive nationalism and 
social unrest. 

The Council held its first session in London in January and 
February 1946, met again at Hunter College, New York, in 
May and June, and at Lake Success in September and October. 
Such matters as human rights, transportation, statistics, and 
economic reconstmction might have been expected to cause 
less controversy than the explosive political issues with which 
the Security Council had been dealing. Actually, most of the 
Economic and Social Council’s sessions produced similar acri- 
monious discussions and accentuated the difference of views 
between the Soviet Union and the western world. 

Much of the early work of the Council was organization. 
After setting up its own permanent commissions,^ it undertook 
to establish a constitutional relationship with several already 
functioning international agencies: the International Labor Or- 

'Nine perraaneat c»mmissions were established to deal with Human Rights, 
Transportation and Communications, Social Questions, Statistics, Economic and 
Employment Matters, Narcotic Drugs, Population, Fiscal Matters, and the Status 
of Women. 
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ganization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Pro- 
visional International Civil Aviation Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the International Bank and Fund, and 
the U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. It 
made arrangements for consultation with non-governmental or- 
ganizations, such as the WFTU and the AFL, in accordance 
with the resolution passed by the General Assembly in Febru- 
ary 1946. Of the substantive questions which came before the 
Council, the most important and the most controversial con- 
cerned refugees and economic reconstruction in Europe. 

At the end of the war in Europe, the more than ten million 
displaced persons and refugees constituted a heavy burden on 
the Allied governments and a social and humanitarian problem 
of frightening proportions. Within six months, the Allied mili- 
tary authorities had repatriated the great majority of them. At 
the end of March 1946, some 1,675,000 in Europe, the Middle 
East and Africa were * 'receiving assistance from or being the 
concern of” UNRRA, the League of Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees, and various Allied governments; ^ the greater part 
of these were in UNRRA camps in Germany. By July i repatri- 
ation had reduced the total to 984,000, the ”hard core of non- 
repatriables” who for political and personal reasons did not 
want to return to their homelands. Only about 20 percent of 
these were Jews. Almost all the others were from eastern 
Europe: Russians, Ukrainians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles and 
Yugoslavs. 

The Economic and Social Council took up the problem on 
February 16, 1946, at the point where the General Assembly 
had left off four days before.^ It established a twenty-nation 
Special Committee, whose deliberations during April and May 
in London, like the earlier debate in the General Assembly, 
were marked by disagreement between the eastern European 
countries of origin, which wanted to see the refugees repatri- 

2 United Nations Economic and Social Council, Report of the Special Committee 
on Refugees and Displaced Persons (E/REF/75, June i, 1946), Chapter II, 2. 
^ See above, p. 79. 
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ated, and the other states, which held that tlie United Nations 
must care for those who did not wish to return and must find 
some place for them to settle permanently. The committee did 
not resolve this disagreement. Its final report was split into 
majority and minority recommendations. 

There were differences over how to define a "refugee” and a 
"displaced person,” over what categories were entitled to in- 
ternational assistance, and over the constitution of the pro- 
posed International Refugee Organization. The majority re- 
port, representing the views of all the member states outside 
the eastern European bloc, included in the "refugee” category 
"persons outside [their} countries of nationality or former 
habitual residence who, as a result of the Second World War, 
[were} unable or unwilling to avail [themselves} of the pro- 
tection of their country of nationality or former nationality.” 
Nor would the western nations accept the thesis that the fact 
of political opposition to the government of his country of 
origin was sufficient to disqualify an individual from inter- 
national aid. The eastern European governments, in turn, did 
not see why they should subsidize, through contributions to an 
international refugee organization, political opponents who re- 
fused to return home. 

The Special Committee also considered resettlement possi- 
bilities. Several countries announced their willingness to receive 
refugees, but their offers did not add up to a solution of the 
immediate problem. Australia’s immigration program could 
not go into effect for two years owing to transportation diffi- 
culties. New Zealand noted its opposition to group immigra- 
tion. Statements by Latin American countries were more hope- 
ful. Brazil was ready to receive 150,000 to 200,000; Colombia 
favored "a steady flow of immigrants concerned with the pro- 
duction of wealth” ; the Dominican Republic said it would keep 
its doors open. The position of the United States had been set 
forth in the President’s directive of December 22, 1945, to U.S. 
authorities to "take every possible measure to facilitate the 
immigration of displaced persons under the existing quota 
laws.” The laws permitted the issuance of 3,900 visas each 
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month to natives of central and eastern Europe. The German 
quota made up two-thirds of this total, and American consu- 
lates in Germany had been reopened in order to facilitate the 
expected immigration. Despite these measures, only 6,213 refu- 
gees entered the United States in 1946.^ 

The Economic and Social Council took up the Special Com- 
mittee’s report in June at its second session. There the same 
old arguments were made, and the eastern European countries 
were again voted down. For the fourth time since January the 
Russians urged in vain that a fact-finding commission be sent 
to make an on-the-spot investigation of refugee camps. By the 
end of the session, however, the Council had established the 
outlines of the International Refugee Organization and had 
begun consideration of the financial side of the problem. Ulti- 
mately, at its third session, the Council approved a draft con- 
stitution and budget for the IRO and sent them, on October 3, 
to the General Assembly for approval, together with a pro- 
posal for the establishment of a preparatory commission which 
would function until the IRO came into being. 

In response to a request from the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council undertook what promised to be 
one of the most important of its tasks, a study of the recon- 
struction problems of countries devastated by the war. Its Tem- 
porary Subcommission on the Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas, which made a first-hand study in eight European coun- 
tries, presented a voluminous report on September 18, 1946. 
Giving a detailed picture of war devastation and of the progress 
of recovery to date, the report also made proposals for inter- 
national action. Significantly, the recommendations dealt with 
the reconstruction of Europe as a whole, not of separate na- 
tional compartments, which was to be guided and coordinated 
by an Economic Commission for Europe. 

This report, with Soviet reservations, was forwarded by the 
Council to the General Assembly and to member governments. 
Devastated Russia was more concerned with international aid 

^ Earl G. Harrison, 'Immigration Poliqr of the United States,*' Foreign Policy 
Reports, XXIII, April i, 1947, 19. 
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in immediate rehabilitation projects than in long-range plans 
for reconstructing the economy of Europe. The Soviet represen- 
tatives called the proposal for an Economic Commission for 
Europe "premature.” The program for rebuilding the economy 
of all Europe, east as ■well as west, under United Nations guid- 
ance, jibed neither with the current practices nor the probable 
future plans of the Soviet Union, which was building its own 
economic bloc in eastern Europe. Poland, surprisingly, did not 
join the Soviets in their reservations. With the United States 
and Britain, Poland was one of the original sponsors of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. This was a hopeful sign, as 
the coal and industrial products of Upper Silesia, now entirely 
under Polish control, were important to all Europe. 

On another issue before the Economic and Social Council 
the east-west lines were more sharply drawn. A long-term re- 
gime for the Danube was then under discussion at the Paris 
Conference. The more immediate problem was that of opening 
the river to navigation as a means of transporting vital food 
and other supplies to the inhabitants of the Danube basin. It 
was a three-cornered problem involving the Danubian states 
and the two great powers which between them actually con- 
trolled the river from source to mouth, the United States (as 
occupying power in Germany and Austria) and the Soviet 
Union. For a year, since Truman brought it up at Potsdam. 
American representatives had argued for the principle of free- 
dom of navigation on Europe’s international waterways, par- 
ticularly the Danube. The Soviets had already begun to assume 
control of Danubian navigation in Rumania and Hungary. They 
were trying to take over as a "German asset” the Donaudampj- 
schiffahrtsgesellschaft, the Austrian company which in the past 
had handled much of the shipping on the river. The Americans 
wanted to get traffic started, but they wanted even more to 
block exclusive Soviet control. As chips in this argument, they 
held the Danubian vessels which the Nazis had taken with 
them when they retreated up the Danube valley into Austria 
and which belonged to Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia. 
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The Economic and Social Council entered the picture ■when 
the Czechs and Yugoslavs asked for their ships and barges. The 
United States refused to give them up, alleging that the matter 
was tied up with the general question of navigation on the river. 
It obtained a majority of votes for its proposal that a confer- 
ence of interested states should be called to meet in Vienna 
not later than November i, 1946, to discuss the resumption of 
international traffic on the Danube and to establish provisional 
regulations. The U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia later 
notified the Secretary General that they could not take part in 
the conference, and it was never held. The United States, whose 
legal and moral position on the question had never been strong, 
then came to the conclusion that the dog-in-the-manger policy 
was producing little except ill-will. In November the vessels 
were ordered returned to their owners. 

2. The Meeting of the General Assembly, September 1^46 

Scheduled for September 3, 1946, the New York meeting of 
the General Assembly was twice postponed, as the Paris Con- 
ference on the peace treaties went on and on. Secretary Byrnes 
and Senator Vandenberg feared that the United Nations, as an 
institution, might lose prestige as a result of this rather cavalier 
treatment. There were fifty-one United Nations, less than half 
of which were represented at Paris. The nations of Latin Amer- 
ica, whom the United States had no wish to slight, might well 
be armoyed at the tendency to give continued precedence to 
European problems. However, the United States, having 
worked so hard to have the Paris Conference called, could not 
easily advocate winding it up before it had finished its job. 

On October 23, the date finally set, the delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly met at Flushing Meadow to hear President Tru- 
man deliver the opening address. Deploring the current talk 
of a third world war, he urged the United Nations to go for- 
ward to a peace based on the four freedoms. Differences in 
political philosophies or social systems, he said, should not be 
allowed to break the unity forged in the war. The United Na- 
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tions had already subscribed to the basic principles; now they 
must agree on a positive, constructive course of action. 

That was a large order for the present session. It had on its 
agenda a miscellaneous group of items, many of which had al- 
ready occasioned disagreement, and the delegates of twenty- 
one of the participating nations were fresh from Paris, where 
they had seen United Nations unity split down the middle by 
opposing political philosophies. On the agenda, besides organi- 
zational matters such as the filling of vacancies on the Security 
Council and the adoption of budgets for 1946 and 1947, were 
the question of the veto, post-UNRRA relief, refugees, the 
trusteeship agreements, an Indian complaint against racial dis- 
crimination in South Africa, the admission of new members, 
and the choice of a permanent site. To this list the Assembly 
soon added the Soviet disarmament and troop census proposals 
and the question of Spain, which Secretary General Lie, in his 
oral report, said would continue to be "a constant cause of mis- 
trust and disagreement between the founders of the United 
Nations” as long as the Franco regime remained in power. 

3. The United Nations and Spain 

The Spain of General Franco, a relic of the days of Axis 
triumph which had not died with the Axis, had claimed the atten- 
tion of the United Nations ever since the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. The unanimous San Francisco resolution barring Spain from 
membership in the organization was duly reaffirmed by the Big 
Three at Potsdam and by the General Assembly at London in 
February 1946. The matter did not rest there. Some members 
of the United Nations felt that merely to keep a fascist state, 
established with the support of the Axis powers, outside the 
organized world community was not enough. By its mere ex- 
istence, they contended, the Franco regime represented a chal- 
lenge to the authority of the United Nations; therefore, meas- 
ures should be taken against it. Other members regarded Spain 
as no menace to peace and thought intervention neither right 
nor necessary. All could agree to condemn fascism in Spain, 
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but they could not agree on how, and with what, to replace it. 

The official position of the United States was that the Span- 
ish people must be allowed to settle their own internal affairs. 
Intervention, it was held, would merely solidify Spanish opinion 
behind Franco. Britain, even under the Labor Government, was 
not inclined to favor sanctions of any kind against Franco. Both 
Washington and London felt that precipitate action would 
merely invite civil war and chaos in Spain and play into the 
hands of the extreme left. Spain’s strategic location was not 
forgotten. The western powers had no desire to see a change 
which would place that country under Soviet influence. They 
had no confidence in the Spanish republican government-in- 
exile which had been set up in Mexico in 1945. The British 
preferred to go slow, encouraging an eventual peaceful transi- 
tion from the Franco regime to something more respectable, 
such as a conservative monarchy. The United States favored 
a solution which would allow the Spanish people freely to 
choose their own government. 

Pressure for stronger action came from the Soviet Union and 
from France. Franco had sent soldiers to fight against Russia. 
He was the self-proclaimed defender of western civilization 
against bolshevism. The attitude of the Soviet Government 
toward him was uncompromising, but it could not do much 
except denounce him and induce various eastern European states 
to break relations with him and recognize the government-in- 
exile. The attitude of the French Communists was the same as 
that of Russia. Their calls for action were strengthened by the 
indignation felt in France over Franco’s brutal persecution of 
Socialists and Communists in Spain. The French Government, 
in December 1945, proposed joint action with Britain and the 
United States, and in February, 1946, suggested to those powers 
and to the U.S.S.R. that the Security Council take action. The 
first approach produced, on March 4, a tripartite declaration 
expressing hope for Franco’s "peaceful withdrawal’’ and the es- 
tablishment of an interim government which would give the 
Spanish people an opportunity freely to choose their leaders; 
but there was "no intention of interfering in the internal affairs 
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o£ Spain.” Although the second approach met no encourage- 
ment in Washington or London and was dropped, the Security 
Council had to deal with the question anyway. Poland, on April 
9, 1946, r ollin g the situation in Spain not an internal affair but 
a danger to international peace and security, asked that the 
Council take appropriate action. 

For the next few months the Security Council debated the 
question of Spain without reaching a final decision. Poland and 
Russia were not alone on this issue. France and Mexico both 
supported the Polish proposal that all the United Nations 
should break diplomatic relations with Spain; other members 
were anxious not to be put in the position of defending Franco. 
A subcommittee, after full study of the problem, concluded 
that, while the situation in Spain was no existing threat to the 
peace, its continuance was in fact “likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace.” ® Its report recommended that 
the Security Council endorse the British-French-American dec- 
laration of March 4 and also propose to the General Assembly 
that, if Franco did not step down, it recommend to member 
states the severance of diplomatic relations with Spain. 

This recommendation was a bit too strong for Great Britain 
and the United States. It was too weak to satisfy the Soviet 
Union, which wanted immediate action by the Security Council 
instead of a recommendation to the General Assembly. A Brit- 
ish amendment, eliminating the reference to severance of re- 
lations, received only the support of the Netherlands. Then the 
Council voted, nine to one, to accept the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendations, but the one vote was the veto of the Soviet rep- 
resentative. Subsequent discussion in the Security Council led 
to no decision at all and was notable chiefly for the fact that 
the Soviet member exercised the veto on two further occasions. 
Spain remained on the Council's agenda, but nothing was done 
about it. Meanwhile, the question of Spain’s access to the Inter- 
national Court and relations with various international agencies 

^ Report of the Sub^Committee on the Spanish Question appointed by the Se- 
curity Council on 29 April 1^46 (U.N. Document S/75, May 31, 1946). Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, China, France and Poland were represented on the subcommittee. 
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was causing difficulties. When the General Assembly, meeting 
in October 1946, showed a disposition to take up Lie’s sug- 
gestion that it give the agencies and members o£ the United 
Nations ' 'comprehensive guidance regarding their relationship 
with the Franco regime,” the Security Council, on November 
4 , dropped the item from its agenda and placed all the records 
and documents at the disposal of the Assembly. 

The Polish Delegation immediately put in a draft resolution 
by which the Assembly would recommend severance of diplo- 
matic relations with Spain. Byelorussia followed with a pro- 
posal to cut off economic relations as well. The counter-pro- 
posal of the United States was a paraphrase of the three-power 
declaration of March 4. Under it, the General Assembly would 
express its conviction that it was in the interest of the Spanish 
people to have a government based on popular consent; and 
that to achieve that end Franco should surrender power to a 
broadly representative provisional government pledged to free 
elections. Action by the General Assembly "involving pres- 
sure,” said Senator Connally in presenting the American pro- 
posal, would not achieve the desired goal of returning the 
Spanish government to the Spanish people. 

Discussion in the Assembly’s Political Committee revealed 
widespread sentiment on the part of the smaller nations for a 
bolder stand than the United States had taken. Many Latin 
American and western European states favored breaking diplo- 
matic relations. Although the British and Americans managed 
to marshal enough votes to defeat the proposal for a break, 
the compromise finally adopted by the Assembly on December 
12 recommended that member states recall their ambassadors 
and ministers from Madrid. It recommended also that the Span- 
ish Government be barred from membership in international 
agencies established by or brought into relationship with the 
United Nations.® Finally, if within a reasonable time Spain did 
not have a government based on the consent of the governed, 

® The Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization, of which Spain was 
a member, was brought into relationship with the United Nations at this session. 
On May 13, 1947, the permanent International Civil Aviation Organization voted 
to drop Spain from membership. 
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the Security Council should consider what measures should be 
taken to remedy the situation. Neither the United States nor 
the Soviet Union, for different reasons, liked this resolution, 
but both voted for it. They were agreed on one thing; that 
General Franco should not be allowed to draw comfort from 
divisions among the United Nations. 

4. The Battle of the Veto 

Probably no one aspect of the work of the United Nations 
in the first year of its existence came in for as much criticism 
as the great-power veto in the Security Council. Many of the 
smaller and middle powers which had fought its inclusion in 
the Charter felt that their fears had been justified by the abuse 
to which it had been put. The great powers had given them to 
understand, at San Francisco, that the veto would be used 
sparingly and only where vital interests demanded. One of 
those powers, the Soviet Union, had been anything but sparing. 
On eight occasions, its negative vote had blocked decisions 
favored by a majority of the Council, and it had sought to 
extend the veto power beyond what was intended at San Fran- 
cisco. The specific issues in themselves were not of crucial im- 
portance. What caused concern was the evident loss of faith in 
the United Nations. 

The states which had led the assault on the veto power at 
San Francisco came back for another try at New York in Oc- 
tober 1946. A Cuban resolution proposed the convocation of a 
general conference to revise the Charter by eliminating the 
veto. The Philippine Republic suggested that the concurring 
votes of three, instead of all five, permament members should 
be sufficient for a decision by the Seairity Council. Australia 
called for the abandonment of the unanimity rule except where 
enforcement action was involved. 

These proposals had as little chance of success as their fore- 
runners at San Francisco, if the five big powers stood together. 
They did stand together on the principle, but not on the prac- 
tice. As relations with the western powers grew more difficult. 
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the Soviet Government felt increasingly justified in having 
insisted on the veto when the Charter was being drafted. The 
principle of great-power unanimity remained a condition of 
Soviet participation in the work of the United Nations. The 
veto was something to be used whenever one of the permanent 
members thought it necessary. The American and British gov- 
ernments, on the other hand, deplored what they regarded as 
abuse of the veto power and admitted the validity of the criti- 
cism, much of which came from their own constituents, that 
the Security Council could not do its job properly without some 
modification, either by law or in practice, of the voting pro- 
cedure. But neither was ready to propose a change in the Char- 
ter so soon after its adoption. France and China took a similar 
view and tried to keep the question from developing into a 
controversy which might weaken what remained of the unity of 
the five permanent members. 

Senator Connally informed the Political Committee on No- 
vember 15 that the United States regarded the principle of 
unanimity of the great powers as essential, but was disturbed 
by the failure of the Council to agree on important issues. He 
expressed the hope that the great powers, by agreement, might 
in practice modify the unanimity rule in its application to the 
pacific settlement of disputes. Great Britain, which had always 
been less partial than the United States to the veto, had some 
specific suggestions along these lines. They included greater 
efforts to resolve differences before voting; agreement to use 
the veto only when the member so doing considered the ques- 
tion one of vital importance to the United Nations as a whole, 
and explained why; forbearance from vetoing a proposal 
merely because it was not considered adequate; agreement on 
the definition of a "dispute”; and provision that a permanent 
member could abstain from voting without vetoing a proposal. 

Since the British knew that direct agreement among the big 
powers on such procedures would be more effective than an 
Assembly resolution not acceptable to Russia, Bevin presented 
the suggestions at a series of_^special "Big Five" meetings at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, where the Council of Foreign Ministers 
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was then in session. When those talks failed, Molotov holding 
firml y to the view that changes would weaken the principle of 
unanimity, the U.K. Delegation put its suggestions before the 
General Assembly, together with a statement that the United 
Kingdom intended to act in accordance with them. 

From the discussion and voting which took place on the vari- 
ous resolutions submitted, it was evident that the great majority 
of the United Nations did not want to take the veto provision 
out of the Charter. Only a handful of Latin American states 
voted for the Cuban resolution to eliminate it. Even the idea, 
contained in an Australian proposal, of censuring the use and 
threatened use of the veto power in recent sessions of the Se- 
curity Council as in keeping neither with the general purposes 
and principles of the Charter nor with the understanding of 
the San Francisco Conference, was rejected, though by a close 
vote. The final resolution, which the Assembly adopted on 
December 13, did not mention the specific reforms suggested by 
the British. It merely requested the permanent members to 
make every effort to ensure that the use of their special voting 
privilege did not impede the Security Council in reaching de- 
cisions, recommended to the Council the early adoption of pro- 
cedures to reduce difficulties in the application of Article 27 
(voting) and to ensure effective exercise of its functions, and 
asked the Council to take into consideration the views expressed 
in the Assembly. 

This resolution, as the Canadian representative told the As- 
sembly, was "couched in the traditional language of under- 
statement.” It clearly meant, he went on, "that we, the members 
of the Assembly, believe that the Security Council has yet to 
demonstrate that it is capable of doing the job the United Na- 
tions has a right to expect of it, and which is expected of it by 
the peoples of the world.” The Soviet Delegation, which had 
proposed a resolution expressing confidence in the Security 
Council, did not like the implied criticism in the Assembly’s 

’Department of External Affairs, Canada, The United Nations, 1946, Report on 
the Second Part of the First Session of the General Assembly . . . (Ottawa, 
1947). 44 - 
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resolution, against which the six negative votes cast were those 
of the Slav bloc. Even France and China, seeking neutral 
ground, abstained from voting. 

Despite Soviet dissatisfaction with the final resolution, the 
second round of the battle of the veto was certainly a victory 
for the principle of unanimity. It emerged intact despite the 
volume of criticism against it. As long as the great powers, or 
any one of them, held to it, the veto would stand. Moreover, it 
could hardly be done away with in the absence of any practical 
alternative except the one-state-one-vote rule, as General Ro- 
mulo of the Philippines pointed out in urging reconsideration 
of the entire voting procedure of the United Nations. The most 
that critics of the veto could reasonably hope for was that, if 
it could not be eliminated, it might gradually be worn down. 
Increased confidence among the permanent members was more 
likely than an Assembly resolution to bring about its modifica- 
tion in practice. The full expression of views in the Assembly, 
however, may not have been without effect. In meetings of the 
Security Council held shortly thereafter, the practice became 
established that abstention by a permanent member did not 
operate as a veto. This was one of the principal "suggestions” 
which <-he British had made during the course of the Assembly 
session. 

Since there was little prospect that anything would be done 
about the veto, there was even less chance of a serious discus- 
sion of General Romulo’s proposal for a world legislature with 
power to enforce its laws. His speech set forth the argument 
for limited world government which had won an increasing 
number of adherents in several countries, particularly the United 
States. In the atomic age, they held, national sovereignty was 
obsolete as a principle of world organization; only world gov- 
ernment offered the possibility of averting atomic war. They 
saw no hope of peace in the United Nations, as organized 
under the Charter. To reach the desired goal, some wanted to 
abandon the United Nations experiment and organize a true 
federation; others, more practical, worked for a revision of the 
Charter. 
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The movement for world government had the adherence of 
some nationally known figures in the United States, such as 
former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts. Several state 
legislatures passed resolutions supporting it, and public opinion 
polls showed a surprising percentage in its favor. Official 
Washington, devoting its efforts to making the United Nations 
succeed, gave the movement no encouragement, for to push the 
idea of world government, even had it been favored by the 
U.S. Congress, could only have divided the world more sharply 
into conflicting blocs. The advocates of world government 
could afford to be vague about Russia’s position. The State De- 
partment could not. It had to deal with the Soviet Union as it 
existed. The Soviet Government may have looked forward to 
an eventual world federation of Communist states, but current 
talk of world federation in capitalist countries it regarded as 
propaganda for an anti-Soviet coalition. 

Of the three great powers, only Britain paid lip service to the 
ideal of world government. Bevin, on November 23, 1945, 
declared to Parliament that he was willing to sit down with the 
representatives of any other nation to devise "a constitution for 
a world assembly for a limited objective, the objective of 
peace.” A year later Attlee, on November 12, 1946, stated that 
it was the policy of the British Government to work for world 
government. The fact remained that no practical steps could be 
taken toward its realization unless the United States and the 
Soviet Union shared that view. That the former would consent 
to give up its sovereignty to that extent was dubious. As to the 
attitude of the latter there was no doubt whatever. The Soviet 
Union remained absolutely averse to placing its security at the 
mercy of a majority vote in any elected world body. 

5. Progress Toward a Trusteeship System 

According to Article 77 of the Charter, the trusteeship sys- 
tem was to apply to territories of three categories which might 
be placed under it by tmsteeship agreements. These categories 
were the former mandates, territories which might be detached 
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from enemy states, and territories voluntarily placed under the 
system. No colonial powers hastened to offer territories of the 
third category. In the second, the Italian colonies and some 
Japanese islands (in addition to the mandated islands) might 
eventually be placed under trusteeship, but action in each case 
had to await the territorial settlement. The General Assembly, 
when it met in the autumn of 1946, had only the former man- 
dates to consider, and not all of them, for the British had pro- 
duced no trusteeship agreement for Palestine, nor had South 
Africa submitted one for Southwest Africa, which it an- 
nounced its desire to annex. 

Since the Assembly had first met in London in January, eight 
trusteeship agreements had been drafted.® Such agreements, 
according to the Charter, were to be concluded with "the states 
directly concerned." Which were these states.^ That was a 
question which had been given no answer since San Francisco. 
Great Britain had sent the draft agreements for its African 
mandates to Belgium, France and South Africa, all "African” 
powers and accordingly deemed to be "directly concerned”; 
the United States received copies for its information. The 
United States and the Soviet Union were not willing to accept 
the theory that direct concern was a matter of geography. The 
former pointed out that it was one of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, to which Germany had ceded those territories in 1919. 
The Soviet Government took the position that, as a permanent 
member of the Security Council, it was directly concerned with 
all trusteeship agreements. The question had found no solu- 
tion by the time the Assembly met in October. The eight agree- 
ments were submitted as originally drafted by the mandatory 
states, modified in some respects as a result of negotiations 
through diplomatic channels. Several of the drafts had been 
revised and expanded to meet suggestions made by the United 
States. 

The agreements had a similar pattern, with the following 

* By Great Britain for Tanganyika, British Togoland and Cameroons ; by France 
for French Togoland and Cameroons; by Belgium for Ruanda-Urundi; by Aus- 
tralia for New Guinea; by New Zealand for Western Samoa. 
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main points: (i) the former mandatory state would become the 
Administering Authority; (2) it would have full legislative, 
executive and judicial power over the trust territory and could 
govern it as an integral part of its own territory; (3) it would 
be entitled to establish military bases in the trust territory and 
make use of volunteer native forces, in order to ensure that the 
territory should play its part in the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security; (4) it would assure to the inhabitants 
a progressively increasing share in government; (5) it would 
respect native rights and interests; (6) it would assure eco- 
nomic equality to ail the United Nations; (7) it would make 
an annual report to the General Assembly. 

These agreements did not have smooth sailing when they 
came before the General Assembly’s Trusteeship Committee in 
October. Nikolai Novikov, the Soviet spokesman, denounced 
them as contrary to the Charter. He said that the position re- 
served for the Administering Authority ignored the rights of 
the inhabitants to ultimate independence and amounted to 
veiled annexation. He called the provision for the establish- 
ment of military bases a step backward from the mandates 
system and a move intended to serve the interests of the ad- 
ministering countries instead of the cause of international 
peace; if bases were to be permitted, then the trust territories 
should be regarded as strategic areas and the trusteeship agree- 
ments should be subject to the approval of the Security Council. 
Above all, Novikov held, the term "states directly concerned” 
should be defined, and the agreements negotiated with those 
states. The Soviet Union, he said, claimed the right to be con- 
sidered a state directly concerned with all tmst territories even 
though it might not exercise that right in every case. 

The Indian delegate, representing the new interim govern- 
ment headed by Nehru, made substantially the same objections. 
He went even further by proposing that the trasteeships be ad- 
ministered not by individual powers but by the United Nations 
organization itself, the solution which the United States had 
proposed for the Italian colonies. Both the U.S.S.R. and India 
sought the role of defender of the interests of dependent peo- 
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pies and were quick to denounce aspects of the draft agreements 
which looked like the old imperialism clothed in new phraseol- 
ogy. They had a good deal of support in the committee from 
smaller countries, especially from the Arab states. But they had 
against them the fact that the former mandatory powers con- 
trolled the territories in question and were in a position to reject 
suggested changes. If the draft agreements were not acceptable 
to those powers, then there might be no trusteeship system at all. 

While the draft agreements merely expanded the provisions 
of the Charter and did not define the new trusteeship system, 
they gave a fairly good idea of its scope and its limitations. 
Their terms did not hold out much promise, from the stand- 
point of the dependent peoples, of a striking improvement over 
the mandates system. The United States, which was planning a 
similar trusteeship arrangement for the former Japanese man- 
dated islands, was willing to accept the eight agreements, so 
that the system might be set up without further delay. John 
Foster Dulles, the U.S. representative, proposed that for these 
particular agreements the interested states waive formal classi- 
fication as “states directly concerned” and agree to accept the 
decisions of the Assembly. Following this procedure, which ap- 
peared to the Soviet Union as an attempt to push it out of the 
trusteeship picture, the committee discussed and voted on the 
agreements. The Assembly, on December 13, approved them 
all by a large majority, each one receiving 41 affirmative votes 
and no more than 6 negative votes. The Soviet Union main- 
tained to the end its position that the agreements violated the 
Charter. 

Southwest Africa presented a special problem. Marshal Smuts 
made a strong plea for its annexation by the Union of South 
Africa, intimating that the territory would be annexed whether 
the United Nations liked it or not. He found few supporters out- 
side the British family. The claim of the South African Govern- 
ment, which had lined up some tribal chiefs to support its con- 
tention that the native inhabitants of Southwest Africa desired 
annexation, was received with skepticism. The Assembly, by a 
vote of 37 to o, with nine abstentions, concluded that the 
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inhabitants "had not yet . . . reached a stage of political develop- 
ment enabling them to express a considered opinion which the 
Assembly could recognize on such an important question as in- 
corporation of their territory.” It recommended that Southwest 
Africa be placed under the trusteeship system and invited the 
Union to draft a trusteeship agreement. 

The Assembly’s approval of the eight draft agreements made 
possible the organization of the Trusteeship Council, which was 
to be composed of the administering states, the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, and other members elected for 
three-year terms by the General Assembly to make the number 
of non-administering states equal to those administering trust 
territories. The election of Mexico and Iraq on December 14 
completed the membership. The Soviet Union was dissatisfied 
with the whole business and refused to participate in the elec- 
tion of the additional two members. Nor did a Soviet represen- 
tative appear when the Trusteeship Council held its first meet- 
ing on March 27, 1947. 

While the international debate on trusteeship was in progress 
at Lake Success, a decision was reached ending the domestic 
American struggle, or what the President’s report called "long 
and diligent consideration by the State, War and Navy Depart- 
ments,” * concerning what to do with the mandated islands in 
the Pacific.^® The State Department obtained acceptance of the 
form of trusteeship; technically, there would be no "territorial 
aggrandizement.” And the service departments won the sub- 
stance of their demand for American control without outside 
interference. The draft agreement, which was made public on 
November 6, 1946, designated all the islands (Marshalls, Caro- 
lines and Marianas) as a strategic area trusteeship under Ar- 
ticles 82 and 83 of the Charter. The terms were roughly the 
same as those of the other eight agreements. The United States 
would have the right to establish bases and maintain troops in 
the territory. It would promote development toward self-gov- 

* Report by the President to Congress on the Activities of the United Nations . . . 
1^46 (Washington, 1947), 74. 
above, pp. 8i-8j. 
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eminent, but could govern the territory as an integral part of 
the United States. Since it was to be a strategic area, certain 
provisions of the Qiarter (annual reports, periodic visits, etc.) 
would be applicable, in areas specified as closed for security 
reasons, only to the extent allowed by the United States. As a 
strategic area trusteeship, approval of the agreement would 
come from the Security Council, not from the General Assem- 
bly. There was a general impression that, if the Council did not 
approve the agreement, the United States would retain the 
islands, then under military government, by right of conquest. 

Objections to the American draft were voiced by Great Brit- 
ain, Australia and the U.S.S.R. They suggested that the matter 
should be deferred until the peace settlement with Japan. It was 
true that the United States had no legal title to the islands and 
could be charged with trying to make its own position secure 
before the general settlement was made in the Far East. The 
Russians, however, could not consistently press that argument, 
since they had taken over the Kuriles without even mentioning 
the word "trusteeship,” and in fact they did not press it. In- 
stead, in a surprise move, the Soviet Government informed the 
United States that it would support the American position, ex- 
cept in certain details, in view of the "incomparably greater 
sacrifices” of the United States, as compared to other powers, 
in the Pacific war. 

When the matter came before the Security Council on Feb- 
mary 27, 1947, Gromyko offered three amendments: (i) elimi- 
nation of the reference to administering the area as an "integral 
part of the United States”; (2) the addition of "independence” 
to "self-government” in the list of objectives; and (3) provision 
for amendment or termination of the agreement by action of 
the Security Council, instead of "not without the consent of the 
administering authority.” Austin accepted the first two but re- 
jected the third. He then rejected British and Australian propo- 
sals to eliminate the preference reserved to Americans in com- 
mercial matters, a provision which was less liberal than the 
corresponding clauses of the other trusteeship agreements and 
was out of line with our own frequent insistence on equal 
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treatment. The reasons given by Austin were that this was a 
strategic area which had no important resources or trade. When 
Austin threatened to withdraw the agreement entirely, though 
proclaiming that he did not want to exercise the veto, the other 
powers saw the hopelessness of trying to alter terms upon 
which the United States insisted. The agreement was finally 
approved on April 2, 1947. The United Nations had, on paper, 
a new international trusteeship, and the U.S. Navy had its 
Pacific islands, to do with as it wished. 


6 . Accomplishments of the New York Meeting 

When the General Assembly brought its First Session to an 
end in mid-December, it had some real accomplishments to its 
credit. Besides the resolutions on disarmament, Spain, the veto, 
trusteeship, and post-UNRRA relief, it had passed a flock of 
others. One recommended regional conferences of representa- 
tives of non-self-governing peoples.^^ Another rebuked the 
Union of South Africa for discrimination against Indians. A 
third made recommendations on meeting the world food short- 
age. The Assembly adopted, over the negative votes of the 
Soviet bloc, the proposed constitution of the International Ref- 
ugee Organization. It approved agreements associating four 
specialized agencies (ILO, FAO, UNESCO, PICAO) with the 
Economic and Social Council. It urged ratification by member 
governments of the constitution of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. It recommended the establishment of economic commis- 
sions for Europe and Asia.“ It approved a new arrangement for 

A South Seas Conference was held at Canberra in January and February 1947, 
attended by representatives of Australia, New Zealand, France, the Netherlands’ 
the United Kingdom and the United States. It resulted in the establishment of 
a South Pacific Commission similar to the Caribbean Commission formed in 
October 1946 by the U.K., the U.S.A., France and the Netherlands. The South 
Seas Conference was an outgrowth of the initiative of the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments and was not called in fulfillment of the General Assembly’s 
resolution, since the dependent peoples themselves were not represented. 

“These commissions were set up by the Economic and Social Council at its- 
fourth session (Febraary-March 1947). The Economic Commission for Europe 
held Its first meeting at Geneva on May 2, 1947. Soviet representatives attended, 
despite the Soviet Governmenf s previous attitude of reserve. 
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consultation with non-governmental organizations; the Soviet 
Delegation succeeded in marshalling a two-thirds vote for giv- 
ing the WFTU the right to submit items for inclusion on the 
Economic and Social Council’s agenda but was unsuccessful in 
blocking another resolution which extended the same right to 
the International Cooperative Alliance, the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the American Federation of Labor. 

Four new members were admitted to the United Nations: 
Afghanistan, Iceland, Sweden and Siam. Three had been neu- 
tral in the war, Siam an enemy state. By their admission the 
United Nations took a step in the transition from an association 
of wartime allies to a universal organization. Five other states 
had applied for membership: Albania, Outer Mongolia, Eire, 
Portugal and Transjordan. In the Security Council, whose func- 
tion it was to recommend applicants to the Assembly, the latter 
three had been "blackballed” by the Soviet Union, the first two 
by the United States and Great Britain. The United States had 
been willing to recommend all nine together, but in default 
of agreement on that point, each application was voted on sepa- 
rately. Various reasons were given by the three powers for their 
respective positions. The principal reason, which was not men- 
tioned, was that both the Soviet Union and the western powers 
were reluctant to vote for states which they regarded as puppets 
or clients of the other. At the General Assembly session, many 
states having registered dissatisfaction with the Security Coun- 
cil’s handling of the applications, a resolution was passed re- 
questing the Council to reexamine the applications on their 
merits in accordance with the Charter; another resolution pro- 
posed consultation between the Assembly and the Council to 
establish rules governing admissions. 

Election of three new members to the Security Council took 
place without much controversy. Colombia, Syria and Belgium 
were elected for two-year terms to replace Mexico, Egypt and 
the Netherlands, thus preserving the existing geographic distri- 
bution. In the elections to fill six three-year vacancies on the 
Economic and Social Council, the United States, New Zealand, 
Venezuela and Lebanon were promptly chosen. A deadlock en- 
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sued over the two remaining seats, and from the course of the 
voting it appeared that the Soviet bloc, which was losing two 
members on the Council through the expiration of the terms of 
Yugoslavia and the Ukraine, might not get any of the six seats. 
After some offstage talks, Byelorussia was finally elected, as 
were both Turkey and the Netherlands, which had finished in a 
tie vote; Belgium magnanimously gave up its seat in order to 
let both be chosen. 

Throughout its entire session the question of permanent head- 
quarters continued to plague the Assembly. The delegates kept 
changing their minds. None of the proposed sites seemed free 
from objection for one reason or another. In accordance with 
the London resolution of the previous February, five sites in 
Westchester County, New York, had been recommended by a 
special committee, but enthusiasm for settling in the suburbs 
of New York was noticeably lacking as the delegates underwent 
the experience of commuting from the city to Flushing and 
Lake Success. 

At an early stage in the session the United States, abandoning 
its previous "neutrality,” announced its intention to take an 
active part in assisting the United Nations to reach a decision. 
The part which it took added to the confusion. After the As- 
sembly voted to consider other sites outside Westchester, a com- 
mittee, sent post-haste to visit Philadelphia, San Francisco and 
Boston, recommended a Philadelphia site and the Presidio at 
San Francisco as of equal merit. The U.S. Delegation, after 
seeming to favor San Francisco, announced its support of a site 
on the Atlantic seaboard; then finally, when the Assembly 
seemed ready to vote, without enthusiasm, for Philadelphia, 
Austin moved to postpone the decision until the next session, 
September 1947. At the last moment, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in an effort to keep the United Nations in New York, unex- 
pectedly offered $8,500,000 to buy a six-block tract in Manhat- 
tan on the East River. There was an immediate rush to support 
the proposal. With near-unanimity the delegates decided that 
what they really wanted was a skyscraper world capital in Man- 
hattan. The General Assembly, on December 14, accepted the 
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Rockefeller offer, with only Australia, El Salvador and the Arab 
states voting in the negative. 

The New York meeting’s accomplishments could not be 
measured solely in terms of the resolutions passed. Perhaps the 
most significant aspect of the meeting, attested by the marathon 
debates and the tons of documents, was the evidence that the 
Assembly had become a going concern. When it met in October, 
the atmosphere was one of deep pessimism. The disagreements 
of the great powers over the peace treaties led to the belief that 
the United Nations might break under the strain of their ri- 
valry. Such fears were not confirmed. The split between east 
and west manifested itself on many an issue, but the participa- 
tion of more than fifty nations in the discussions gave more 
room for manoeuvre and compromise than in a conference of 
four, or of twenty-one. 

The interest which the American public took in the proceed- 
ings strengthened the hand of the President and State Depart- 
ment in basing our foreign policy, as far as possible, on the 
United Nations. American tactics at the New York session were 
directed not only to defending national interests but also to en- 
suring the success of the Assembly as a democratically function- 
ing organization. Disciplined voting by blocs was not so evident 
as at the Paris Conference. Certainly there was no "Pan Ameri- 
can bloc.” The Latin American delegations were sometimes 
split and sometimes together, but they did not docilely follow 
the United States. The Assembly’s decisions often reflected gen- 
uine compromise of many views and were not dictated by this 
or that great power. There were several occasions on which the 
Assembly seemed to speak for the conscience of the world, and 
the Soviet Union was not always in the minority on those occa- 
sions. 

That the Soviet leaders took the Assembly seriously was ap- 
parent. Though the Council of Foreign Ministers was in session 
at the same time, Molotov and Vyshinsky appeared at Lake 
Success practically every day (Bevin attended the U.N. meetings 
a very few times and Byrnes only once). While there was no 
reason to believe that the Soviet Union had abandoned its basic 
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attitude toward the United Nations as a body through which 
the great powers would exercise their preponderant influence 
in world afifairs, it seemed to have modified that attitude. The 
Russians took pains to defend their policies before world opin- 
ion and to win votes by persuasion, not merely by pressure. 
They were not unsuccessful in extending their influence beyond 
the confines of their own Slav bloc on such issues as disarma- 
ment, Spain, trusteeship, and non-discrimination. The Soviet 
methods of debate, which raised every issue, large or small, to 
the level of a duel between divergent systems, in which those 
who differed with the Soviet view were ' 'fascists” or "war- 
mongers,” did not quite fit other nations’ ideas of democratic 
international procedure, but their concept of "peaceful competi- 
tion,” expressed by Molotov in his opening address, was not 
inconsistent with further growth and consolidation of the United 
Nations. The results of the session certainly were far more than 
was expected when it began; they gave reason to hope that the 
General Assembly might really become, to use the phrase coined 
by Senator Vandenberg at San Francisco, "the town meeting of 
the world.” 


7. The UNESCO Conference 

While the General Assembly was meeting in New York, 
Paris was the scene of the first General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. UNESCO’s purpose, according to the preamble to its con- 
stitution, was to develop and increase the means of communica- 
tion between peoples for mutual understanding. "Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed . . The meeting at 
Paris laid out an ambitious, and in many ways controversial, 
program to achieve this aim. 

UNESCO grew out of meetings held in London during the 
war by the ministers of education of the governments-in-exile. 
The plans for educational rehabilitation and intellectual coop- 
eration soon were expanded into something of much broader 
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scope, far beyond that of the International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation, which had functioned under the League of 
Nations. The new program, as it developed at a preliminary 
conference in London in November 1945, and at Paris in No- 
vember 1946, was not confined to such things as the exchange 
of students and professors. It included activities in all countries 
through the press, radio and other 'mass media.'’ According 
to its constitution, UNESCO could not "intervene in matters es- 
sentially within domestic jurisdiction," but this part of its pro- 
gram carried the threat of action over the heads of governments 
aimed directly at the peoples. Also, it raised issues inseparable 
from the political conflicts already apparent in the deliberations 
of the United Nations. 

The United States was in the forefront of the campaign for 
the use of new technical devices in communications to spread 
information and culture throughout the world. These were the 
means by which we had waged "psychological warfare" against 
the Axis and which we now wished to use to foster what the 
preamble of the UNESCO constitution called "the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind." The principal points of the 
American proposals made at Paris were the removal of barriers 
to communications and the establishment of a world-wide radio 
network. The State Department regarded UNESCO as comple- 
mentary to, not a substitute for, its own foreign propaganda 
program which, if Congress were willing, it proposed to ex- 
pand. 

Other nations recognized the great advantage which the 
United States, with its resources and technical facilities, had 
over them in the field of mass media. They saw that the Ameri- 
can proposals had commercial as well as political aspects. There 
was some concern over the prospect of inundation by "canned- 
culture dished out by Hollywood by the million-feet, the radio 

The constitution provided that the member governments should associate non- 
governmental groups with the work of UNESCO, and recommended the forma- 
tion of advisory ’’national commissions.'* The law which authorized U.S. partici- 
pation in UNESCO (Public Law 565, 79th Congress, 2nd Session) included pro- 
vision for such a body with 100 members, 60 nominated by national non-govern- 
mental organizations and 40 by the Secretary of State. The first National Conference 
called by this commission was held in Philadelphia in March, 1947. 
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voices speaking with the Voice of America, the fecund presses 
ready to pour out acres of print about the American Way of 
Life.” Nations represented at the Paris meeting saw all the 
more reason for an organized world program, to take the edge 
off competition between national cultures and ways of life, and 
as a means of finding a common cultural and intellectual basis 
for understanding among peoples. UNESCO’s initial program 
adopted at Paris included, in addition to plans to rehabilitate 
schools, museums and libraries, revise text-books and promote 
the exchange of students, the extension of the use of mass 
media, a survey of press, film and telecommunications facilities, 
the eventual establishment of a world-wide radio network, and 
the removal of barriers to the free flow of information. 

Those who had founded UNESCO hoped it would be uni- 
versal in scope. It was to build the conception of "one world” 
in men’s minds. The Soviet Union had not joined the organiza- 
tion. That it did not accept UNESCO’s "one world” became 
apparent when the Yugoslav observer at Paris, Vladislav Rib- 
nikar, told the conference that its program seemed designed to 
impose on the world a philosophy, called "evolutionary human- 
ism” by the Director, Julian Huxley, which rejected dialectical 
materialism and the national cultures of nations such as the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. Apparently the Soviet leaders 
feared that UNESCO would be used as an instrument in a 
propaganda war against Communism. Unless the member na- 
tions, by persuasion or by the way in which they developed the 
new organization, could overcome those objections, there was 
every prospect that UNESCO would accentuate the division into 
two worlds with conflicting and competing ideologies. 

"America and Europe," The New Statesman and Nation, London, XXXII, 
December 28, 1946, 475-476. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

COOPERATION FOR PEACE— COMPETITION 
FOR POWER 

I. Final Agreement on Peace Treaties 

At the dose of the year 1946, the hopes of genuine cooperation 
among the powers for peace stood higher than they had a few 
months before. The accomplishments of the General Assembly 
session were not alone responsible for this change. The latter 
half of the year had not been marked only by diplomatic con- 
flict among the Allies. The Nuremberg trial had been brought 
to a successful conclusion on October i, with the conviction of 
19 high Nazi leaders, the S.S., the Gestapo, and the Leadership 
Corps. Regardless of the legal aspects of the proceedings — they 
were subjected to considerable criticism in the United States as 
ex post facto and an abuse of the judicial process to cloak the 
will of the victors — the trial was one of the infrequent and 
encouraging examples, since the end of the war, of joint action 
by the major Allied powers in the cause of future peace. The 
Nuremberg judgment was not merely a condemnation of Ger- 
man aggression. It was an attempt to establish the general rule 
that planning and waging aggressive war, by individuals or by 
nations, is an international crime; and this rule would apply 
in the future to Germans, Russians, Americans, or anyone else. 

Further encouragement for the idea of a peaceful world com- 
munity, based on law, had resulted from the acceptance by the 
great majority of the United Nations of the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the new International Court of Justice. On August 2, 
1946, the United States Senate had voted, 60 to 2, to accept it 
save for matters under domestic jurisdiction, in striking contrast 
to the vote of 1935 by which American participation in the 
World Court, even without compulsory jurisdiction, had failed 
to get the necessary two-thirds majority. The two dissenting 
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votes were cast by Senators Langer and Shipstead, who had also 
been the only ones to vote against ratification of the United 
Nations Charter. 

Another symptom of relaxing tension at the end of the year 
was the collapse of the Soviet-sponsored regime in Iranian Azer- 
baijan in December, and the failure of the Soviet Union to op- 
pose the reassertion of the central Iranian Government’s author- 
ity in that province. The puppet leaders fled when government 
troops marched in to oversee the planned national elections. 
Apparently the "autonomous” regime had become so unpopular 
that, to save it, the Soviets would have had to take strong 
action, risking another crisis with the western powers. Their 
decision to accept a diplomatic defeat and the accompanying 
loss of prestige throughout the Middle East was a contribution, 
whether intended as such or not, to better relations among the 
great powers. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution to New Year optimism 
came from the Council of Foreign Ministers. Meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York in November and December, 
1946, the four Foreign Ministers finally reached agreement on 
the Italian, Balkan and Finnish peace treaties, one year and a 
half after the Potsdam Conference. When they assembled, on 
November 4, they had before them the draft treaties, in the 
state in which they had been presented to the Paris Conference, 
and over one hundred Conference recommendations. The first 
few meetings revealed that the settlement of every one of the 
unagreed points would have to be negotiated. There was no 
automatic acceptance of the Paris recommendations, whether 
they had been passed by a two-thirds vote or not. Molotov was 
unyielding on the Statute for Trieste, on the Danube, and even 
on points which at most had minor significance. Seemingly end- 
less discussion took place on the powers of the governor of 
Trieste, on the free port arrangements, on the finances of the 
Free Territory, on its water supply. The outlook for finishing 
the treaties was discouraging. 

"Firmness and patience” was still the American policy, but 
the patience of Secretary Byrnes and of Senators Connally and 
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Vandenberg was wearing thin. Their firmness, if anything, was 
more pronounced than at the earlier meetings of the Council. 
That policy had won a signal victory at home when challenged, 
while the Paris Conference was going on, by Henry Wallace. 

Wallace represented a body of opinion which was concerned 
over the rapid deterioration in relations with the Soviet Union. 
He ascribed it largely to the Byrnes policy of "getting tough 
with Russia,” which he called an abandonment of Roosevelt’s 
policies. To arrest the trend toward a third world war, he held, 
it was essential for the United States to disassociate itself from 
British "imperialism” and "balance of power manipulations,” 
and to convince the Russians that we wanted peace and coopera- 
tion. By holding bases all over the world, by continuing to manu- 
facture atomic bombs while we negotiated on international con- 
trol, and by interfering in eastern Europe, we were provoking 
the Russians, Wallace believed. We could not make peace in 
Europe until we had first made peace with Russia. 

These ideas were expressed in a letter which Wallace wrote 
in July 1946 to the President. Then, on September 12, Wallace 
took his case to the people in a speech for the Political Action 
Committee at Madison Square Garden in New York. It was a 
direct challenge to Secretary Byrnes, for Wallace was Secretary 
of Commerce, a member of the Cabinet. The world wanted to 
know whether what Byrnes said in Paris or what Wallace said 
in New York represented the foreign policy of the United 
States. Truman, interested in left-wing votes and in peace within 
his official family, was in an awkward position, partly of his own 
making, since he had done nothing about Wallace’s July letter 
and had approved the New York speech in advance. 

Several inept statements by the President, in an attempt to 
satisfy both sides, only made matters worse, for the schism was 
too deep to be disposed of summarily. Byrnes waited in Paris 
for a clear decision. Vandenberg announced that he could not 
be expected to support two foreign policies. On September 20, 
Truman asked Wallace to resign from the Cabinet, and affirmed 
his complete confidence in Byrnes. 

The Wallace affair had put Byrnes, for a brief period, in a 
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most difficult position in the peace treaty negotiations, but he 
emerged from it with his hand strengthened. American opinion, 
to judge from the press reaction, was overwhelmingly on his 
side. The issues raised during the controversy were, of course, 
still there. Wallace announced, in resigning, that he would 
"carry on the fight for peace.” But it was obvious that there was 
no swing in public opinion away from the official policies. The 
Congressional elections in November, though they brought no 
comfort to the President, were not a repudiation of his foreign 
policy. Candidates of both parties, during the campaign, felt 
compelled to denounce Wallace’s views and to support the line 
which Byrnes and Vandenberg had followed. 

At the New York meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, Secretary Byrnes was ready to match Soviet firmness with 
American firmness. With the views of the smaller nations on 
record in the form of recommendations, and with the arguments 
of the Big Four on all the points thoroughly familiar through 
repetition, he did not intend to go on negotiating forever. Either 
the treaties would be completed at this session of the Council or 
they would not be completed at all. That was the American 
attitude. After a few weeks of haggling, Byrnes explained the 
situation frankly to Molotov at a private meeting. 

The Russians had to make a choice. If they really wanted 
treaties, they would have to make some compromises. Ap- 
parently they decided that to protract the negotiations would 
yield no further advantages, for in the meetings which followed, 
it was Molotov, not Byrnes or Bevin, who made the major con- 
cessions. He accepted, in the end, a statute for Trieste largely 
based on the French compromise plan recommended by the 
Paris Conference. With this agreement, the responsibility for 
Trieste was handed to the Security Council, which later agreed 
(January lo, 1947) to accept it. The United Nations Charter 
made no provision for the Security Council’s exercise of respon- 
sibility for the government of a specific territory, but few would 
deny that the problem of Trieste was connected with the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

Molotov also agreed to include in the Balkan treaties the 
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principle of freedom of navigation on the Danube ^ and, for 
an 18-month period, that of non-discrimination in trade and 
civil aviation. He accepted 66% percent as the share Allied 
property owners should be paid as compensation for war losses 
in the former enemy states. He gave up his opposition to im- 
partial tliird-party arbitration on disputes arising from the treat- 
ies. He agreed that, under the provisional regime for Trieste, 
American and British troops should remain in the Free Territory 
until the governor should decide on their withdrawal. In making 
these concessions the Soviet Delegation accepted solutions which 
Soviet and Yugoslav representatives had said at London and at 
Paris that they would never accept. The Russians had put for- 
ward their maximum program in September 1945. Not until 
December 1946 did they reveal the minimum program for which 
they would settle. When they did, agreement on the treaties was 
not long delayed. While many of the final agreed clauses fol- 
lowed recommendations of the Paris Conference, there was no 
evidence that the Soviet leaders accepted them for that reason.® 

Not all the concessions at the New York meeting were made 
by the Soviet Union. In the final settlement of reparation obliga- 
tions, Italy’s total was raised to $360,000,000 and Bulgaria’s, 
on Molotov’s urging, was reduced to $70,000,000. Yugoslavia 
was to get $125,000,000 from Italy and $25,000,000 from 
Bulgaria; Greece was to get $105,000,000 from the former 
and $45,000,000 from the latter. Italy also had to pay $100 
million to the U.S.S.R. and $25 million to Ethiopia, as agreed 
at Paris, plus a token sum of $5 million to Albania. 

Bevin put forward a proposal for some slight changes in the 
Greek-Bulgarian frontier, much less than Greece had claimed, 
but dropped it when the United States gave no support and 
Molotov refused to consider it; the latter then agreed to the 
non-fortification of the Bulgarian side of the border. Otherwise 

^ To establish an international regime for the Danube, the Council agreed to call 
within six months a conference of the Big Four plus the riparian states. 

2 According to the State Department, the recommendations **played a large if not 
determinant part in settling the still unsolved issues in these treaties” (“The Third 
Session of the Council of Foreign Ministers in New York, November 4-Decem- 
ber 12, 1946,” Making the Peace Treaties, 1^41-1^47, Washington, 1947, 138). 
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the territorial settlement in eastern Europe remained as agreed 
at Paris. The peace treaties made comparatively few changes in 
the map of Europe, apart from the gains of the Soviet Union. 
Bilateral treaties with Poland and Czechoslovakia in 1945, the 
annexation of the Baltic States, and cessions by Finland and 
Rumania, now confirmed by the peace treaties, had given the 
Soviet Union large accessions of territory beyond its prewar 
frontiers (see map on page 450).^ 

Final agreement on the military clauses of the five treaties 
was reached at the New York session. Their total effect was to 
deprive the former enemy states of any real military power. 

3 Territorial Changes in Europe: 

1. Karelian Isthmus, Salla Sector — ceded by Finland to the U.S.S.R., Treaty of 
Moscow, March 12, 1940; cession confirmed by Armistice Agreement, Sep- 
tember 19, 1944, and Peace Treaty, February 10, 1947. 

2. Petsamo province — ceded by Finland to the U.S.S.R., Armistice Agreement, 
September 19, 1944; cession confirmed by Peace Treaty, February 10, 1947. 

3. Porkkala^Udd — leased {50 years) by Finland to the U.S.S.R., Armistice 
Agreement, September 19, 1944; lease confirmed by Peace Treaty, February 
10, 1947. 

4. 'Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania — annexed by the U.S.S.R., June 15-17, 1940, reoc- 
cupied in 1945; Soviet annexation of these three states has not been recog- 
nized by the United States. 

5. Eastern Poland (Western Byelorussia and Western Ukraine) — ceded by 
Poland to the U.S.S.R., Soviet-Polish Treaty, August 16, 1945. 

6 . Subcarpathian Ruthenia — ceded by Czechoslovakia to the U.S.S.R., Soviet- 
Czechoslovak Treaty, June 29, 1945. 

7. Northern Bukovina and Bessarabia — ceded by Rumania to the U.S.S.R., June 
28, i940» cession confirmed by Rumanian Armistice, September 12, 1944 and 
Peace Treaty, February 10, 1947. 

8. Southern Dobruja — ceded by Rumania to Bulgaria, Treaty of Craiova, Sep- 
tember 7, 1940, cession confirmed by Rumanian and Bulgarian Peace Treaties, 
February 10, 1947. 

9. Bratislava bridgehead — ceded by Hungary to Czechoslovakia, Peace Treaty, 
February 10, 1947. 

10. Dodecanese — ceded by Italy to Greece, Peace Treaty, February 10, 1947. 

11. Saseno — recognized as belonging to Albania, Italian Peace Treaty, February 
10, 1947 - 

12. Eastern Venezia Giulia — ceded by Italy to Yugoslavia, Peace Treaty, February 
10, 1947. 

13. Trieste and surrounding area — ceded by Italy to the Free Territory of Trieste, 
Peace Treaty, February 10, 1947. 

14. Little St. Bernard Pass, Mont Cenis, Mont Thabor-Chaberton, Briga-T enda, 
ceded by Italy to France, Peace Treaty, February 10, 1947. 

15. Konigsberg area (northern East Prussia) — ^transferred to Soviet administra- 
tion, Berlin Protocol, August 2, 1945 ; though it remained technically a part 
of Germany, the United States and United Kingdom agreed to support the 
transfer of the area to the U.S.S.R. at the peace settlement. 
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Many types of armaments were prohibited. The upper limits in 
personnel were fixed at 250,000 men for the Italian army, for 
Rumania 120,000, for Hungary 65,000, for Bulgaria 55,000, 
and for Finland 34,400, plus small air force contingents. These 
restrictions made heavily-armed Yugoslavia by far the strongest 
military power in the Balkans and a real threat to Italy, whose 
navy was also drastically cut in ships and in men. 

The treaties did not change the balance among the great 
powers in any significant respect. Despite the concession on 
freedom of Danubian navigation, the Soviet position in eastern 
Europe was confirmed rather than modified by the Balkan treat- 
ies. The willingness of the United States and Great Britain to 
sign the Bulgarian treaty without first requiring the fulfillment 
of the Yalta and Moscow agreements amounted to recognition 
of the Communist-dominated government, a definite retreat. 
One of the principal American aims, to get the Soviet armies 
out of the Danube valley, remained unachieved, so long as 
Austria remained occupied, since the Soviets were permitted by 
the treaties to maintain forces in Rumania and Hungary to guard 
the line of communications to Austria. The Soviet Union was 
the sole judge of how many were needed for that purpose. 
Byrnes made an effort at New York to get agreement on reduc- 
ing Allied forces in Europe to the following levels by April i, 
1947: 200,000 in the Soviet zone of Germany, 140,000 each in 
the American and British zones, 70,000 in the French zone, 
10,000 in each zone of Austria, 20,000 in Poland, 5,000 in 
Hungary and the same number in Rumania. This proposal fell 
on barren ground. 

The five peace treaties were signed in Paris on Febmary 10, 
1947. They were frankly regarded as unsatisfactory in many 
respects by the United States, as by the other Allied states, but 
were accepted as being as good as could be obtained under the 
circumstances. Even Yugoslavia, which had advertised its un- 
willingness to accept the Italian treaty, signed when the time 
came. In the five enemy states, especially Italy, the treaties were 
regarded as unjust in nearly every respect. None refused to sign, 
but the campaign for revision began at once. Even if the treaties 
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were far from perfect, at least they would, when ratified,^ intro- 
duce an element of stability in European affairs, mark the end of 
the armistice regimes and the legal state of war for a large part 
of Europe, and allow the five ex-enemy states to apply for mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 

2. The New Republican Congress 

With the Republican Party in control of both Senate and 
House, the role of Congress promised to be of crucial importance 
in American foreign policy in 1947. On the main political aims 
of foreign policy there was no real disagreement between the 
two parties. Senator Vandenberg, who took over from Senator 
Connally the chairmanship of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
had supported Secretary Byrnes in developing the policy of 
‘‘containing” Soviet expansion in Europe and the Middle East 
within the limits it had reached at the end of the war. At a press 
conference in December 1946, the Senator made it clear that he 
would continue to do everything within his power “to cooperate 
in maintaining the united American foreign policy ... in respect 
to the peace settlements in Europe, and in establishing collective 
security and justice through the United Nations.” This he con- 
sidered ‘‘vital to our own national interest.” ® 

On January 7, 1947, the President announced the decision of 
Secretary Byrnes to resign and the appointment of General 
Marshall as his successor. Having completed the arduous job of 
negotiating the minor peace treaties, Byrnes indicated that his 
health would not permit him to undertake to carry through the 
German settlement, which might be longer and more demand- 
ing. The change in Secretaries of State appeared to represent no 
shift in basic policies nor in the bipartisan approach, for the 
Republican leadership was ready to cooperate with Marshall, as 
with Byrnes, in the policy of firmness toward Russia. The new 
Secretary immediately turned his attention to getting Congres- 

^ They were ratified by the U.K. on April 29, 1947 and by the U.S. on June 14, 
1947, but would not come into force until ratified by all the major Allied pow- 
ers (four in the case of Italy, three for the Balkan treaties, two for Finland). 
* Christian Science Monitor, December 18, 1946. 
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sional cooperation and action on a list of "urgent” proposals 
which had been evolved under his predecessor’s regime. These 
included an appropriation for direct relief abroad to replace 
UNRRA relief in certain countries, membership in the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, ratification of the Italian and 
Balkan peace treaties, legislation to permit the entry of a limited 
number of refugees, and the cultural relations and information 
program. 

Republican loyalty to the bipartisan foreign policy enabled 
the U.S. representatives at the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
in United Nations meetings to speak with the same authority as 
before. Even with this teamwork on the major issues, there were 
prospects of disagreement between the Administration and Con- 
gress on many other aspects of foreign relations. Vandenberg 
himself wanted it plainly understood that he was giving no 
pledge of support on matters other than those mentioned at his 
press conference. In his Cleveland speech of January 11 he 
argued for a more vigorous anti-Communist policy in China and 
in Latin America than Truman and Byrnes had pursued. Even 
wider differences were likely in the field of foreign economic 
relations. The Republicans had opposed the reciprocal trade 
agreements program since its inception and were lukewarm to- 
ward large-scale government lending to foreign nations ; in both 
houses a majority of Republican votes had been cast against 
the loan to Britain. 

The Republicans, in the past, had been the isolationist party. 
They still had more tendencies in that direction than the Demo- 
crats. Even though Senator Vandenberg, Senator Austin and 
others had brought the party over to the idea of participation 
in world affairs, its approach, like that of the Middle West from 
which it drew its greatest strength, was certainly more frankly 
nationalistic than that of Roosevelt, or of the Democratic lead- 
ership since Roosevelt. The tendency of some to support the bi- 
partisan foreign policy purely because of its anti-Communist 
aspects was in some ways more suggestive of a trend toward 
imperialism than toward international cooperation. 

The Both Congress gave promise of scrutinizing every phase 
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of foreign policy in terms of its financial cost. Many items in 
Marshall’s list of urgent problems faced opposition because they 
involved more money than Congress was in a mood to grant. 
This attitude, shared by Democrats as well as Republicans, was 
bound to affect not only economic issues such as trade, loans and 
foreign relief, but also the appropriations for the armed forces, 
for administration and relief in occupied areas, and for special 
activities such as the State Department’s information program. 
Many Democrats, who before had regularly followed the Ad- 
ministration, now were inclined to go along only with policies 
which they felt would be popular at home. Congressional hesi- 
tancy was not overcome by Administration warnings that failure 
to give our foreign policies adequate financial support would 
jeopardize the attainment of our major aims, to whicla both 
parties were committed. 

Symptomatic of the economy drive was the attitude of Con- 
gress toward the cultural relations and foreign propaganda 
activities carried on by the State Department. The 79th Congress 
had voted approximately $19,000,000 for this program after 
the Department took over the foreign operations of the de- 
ceased OWI, but there had been strong Republican opposition 
on the grounds that this "official propaganda machine” would 
interfere with free enterprise in the dissemination of news. In 
1946, Senator Taft had blocked consideration of a bill pro- 
viding for a world-wide cultural relations and information pro- 
gram. Hostility was again apparent when the State Department 
budget, containing a $31,381,220 item for such a program, 
came before Congress in April, 1947. A House subcommittee 
cut out the entire sum, threatening the State Department's 
Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs with 
extinction. One of the reasons given for this action was the 
absence of legislation authorizing the program. Introduction 
into the House of the Mundt bill on May 6, providing such 
authorization, gave the Department a further chance to plead 
its case for telling the world, through official channels, the 
American version of international developments. 

Another item which the Administration considered essential 
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was the ratification of United States membership in the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization and the appropriation of $75 
million, our share (roughly 46 percent) of its budget. Failure to 
pass the necessary legislation would make it impossible for the 
organization to assume charge of over 800,000 refugees and 
displaced persons when UNRRA’s authority and funds expired 
on June 30, 1947. The Senate approved participation in the IRO 
in March 1947 after a strong plea by Senator Vandenberg, but 
with the proviso that it did not change in any way the existing 
immigration laws. Thus the Senate accepted one of Secretary 
Marshall’s "urgent” proposals and at the same time rejected 
another. The President, on May 15, repeated his view that the 
United States should accept its share of refugees. He supported 
the Stratton bill, introduced in the House on April i, 1947, for 
the admission of 400,000 non-quota refugees over a four-year 
period. Congress showed very little enthusiasm for opening the 
doors to that number of immigrants. 

These Administration requests involved comparatively small 
sums. The more serious tests would come when Congress con- 
sidered the military budget and foreign economic policy. 

3. National Defense and the Military Establishment 

The War and Navy Departments, throughout 1946, had been 
gradually crystallizing their ideas concerning the postwar mili- 
tary policy of the United States. Their plans were framed to 
support what had become a guiding principle of our foreign 
policy, the prevention of the domination of western Europe or 
of eastern Asia by any one power. It was hoped this purpose 
could be achieved by political means, but the connection between 
diplomacy and military power was self-evident. A navy and an 
air force larger than any in the world were envisaged. The 
atomic bomb tests at Bikini did not result in any marked change 
in conception of the role of the navy in the national security 
system. As for the army, a total of 1,070,000 men in the regular 
army (including 400,000 in the air force) was set for the year 
1947-48. The permanent strength was expected to be some- 
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what less, but it was intended that the National Guard and 
other organized reserves be maintained at a figure near the 
million mark and that these forces be backed by a reservoir of 
millions equipped with basic training under the proposed sys- 
tem of universal service. Our armed forces, presumably, would 
have at their disposal a far-flung system of bases, though here 
there were indications of a more restricted program than had 
been advocated the year before. 

These views and plans were believed to be sound for the 
next few years. As insurance for the future, a vigorous national 
program of scientific research and an effective world-wide intel- 
ligence system were advocated. There were, of course, obstacles 
to fixing a definite policy, among them the technological revolu- 
tion, uncertainty as to the scope of our commitments, and even 
greater uncertainty over what the Congress and the A m erican 
people would support. 

Retrenchment was the watchword of the 80th Congress when 
it turned its attention to the military establishment. It found on 
its agenda, in addition to the budget, two vital questions which 
had been sidestepped for over a year. One was universal military 
training, now presented as a six-month instead of a one-year 
proposition. On this. Congress planned to do nothing until the 
special committee of prominent persons named by the President 
in December 1946 had completed its extensive hearings and 
made its report. Selective Service, twice extended by the 79th 
Congress, was allowed to die on March 31, 1947. 

A second question was the merger or coordination of the War 
and Navy Departments under a single cabinet officer. Recom- 
mended by the President in December 1945, the subject had not 
been discussed on the floor of either house, although the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee in April 1946 had reported favor- 
ably a bill, sponsored by the Army, which provided for a single 
department of national defense. Many Congressmen, though 
favoring unification, hesitated to force it on the Navy against 
the latter’s will. The obvious solution was to insist on a com- 
promise between the two branches of the service. This the Presi- 
dent finally succeeded in doing. In January 1947, he sent to 
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Congress a draft "National Security Act,” which had the ap- 
proval of the War and Navy Departments and of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The proposed solution of the long dispute provided for a 
National Defense Establishment headed by a Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense and consisting of three Departments: Army, 
Navy and Air Force. Thus the Army obtained a measure of uni- 
fication, the Navy retained a measure of autonomy, and the Air 
Force won recognition as a separate service. Adopting the ap- 
proach of the Navy Department that the real problem was not 
one of relations between the services but of over-all national 
security, the new proposal made provision for an advisory Na- 
tional Security Council, a National Security Resources Board, a 
Central Intelligence Agency, and a Research and Development 
Board. These provisions represented a recognition that national 
security was not the concern of the armed services alone, just as 
foreign policy was not the sole province of the State Depart- 
ment. The initial Congressional reaction to the bill was favor- 
able. 

The demands for appropriations presented by the Army and 
Navy for the fiscal year 1948 were certain to be slashed. The 
President submitted to Congress in January a budget calling for 
roughly $11,256,000,000 for the Army and Navy. The services 
regarded these as "rock-bottom” figures and protested loudly 
against the reductions immediately proposed in Congress. Secre- 
tary of War Patterson declared that the suggested one billion 
dollar cut in military expenditures would mean reduction of 
manpower by 200,000 and curtailment of vital scientific re- 
search, and would leave us, within a short time, with a second- 
rate air force. The proposed cut for civil expenditures, he said, 
would mean starvation in occupied countries; it would render 
impossible the continuance of the occupation. Secretary of State 
Marshall said such a cut would create an impossible situation 
"for our troops and for our governmental position in interna- 
tional commitments.” Secretary Forrestal said that the proposed 
half-billion reduction in the Navy budget would render the 
fleet "practically immobile and impotent as an instrument of 
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national poliq^.” This may have been stating the case in rather 
strong terms, but there was little doubt that the prospect of a 
reduced budget would force the services to curtail activities 
which they deemed essential and perhaps to review the whole 
subject of the postwar military establishment in search of ways 
to reach the desired goals with less expense. 

Something of this sort was already taking place in the matter 
of strategic bases. On the strength of War and Navy Depart- 
ment recommendations, the previous Congress had appropriated 
funds, for the fiscal year beginning July i, 1946, for construc- 
tion of bases in the Marshalls, Marianas, Carolines, Bonins, 
Ryukyus, Philippines, and on Manus, Espiritu Santo, Samoa, 
Christmas and Johnston Islands, Midway, Wake and Marcus, 
in addition to the bases in the Aleutians, Hawaii, Canal Zone, 
and in the Atlantic and Caribbean. At the end of the summer, 
after the President directed the Navy to curtail expenditures by 
$650,000,000, the question was reexamined by the Navy itself 
and the conclusion reached that the strategic position in the 
Pacific could be maintained with fewer and less costly bases. 
Hawaii and the Guam-Saipan-Tinian area would be hubs of the 
system, with Kodiak in the Aleutians and Kwajalein in the 
Marshalls as secondary bases. The others would be reduced to 
caretaker status. Whether we would build a great base in the 
Ryukyus, in view of their proximity to the Asiatic mainland, 
was uncertain. That the Philippines were no longer considered 
a necessary site for a great air and naval base, such as had been 
planned for the Leyte-Samar area, seemed to be confirmed by 
the agreement concluded with the Philippine Government in 
March 1947. ® 

Plans for permanent Atlantic bases in Iceland and the 
Azores had to be abandoned when negotiations with the Ice- 
landic and Portuguese governments were abortive. If there were 
plans for U.S. air bases in northern Canada, supposed demands 
for which brought Mackenzie King under fire in the Canadian 
Parliament, they too were given up, temporarily in any case. A 
joint statement of intention to continue Canadian-American 

®See above, pp. 309-310. 
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collaboration "for peacetime joint security purposes,” issued in 
February 1947, mentioned "mutual and reciprocal availability 
of military, naval and air facilities . . . , this principle to be 
applied as may be agreed in specific instances.” King reassured 
Canadians that the arrangements in no way infringed on Ca- 
nadian sovereignty and did not entail the cession of bases to the 
United States. They did make possible the development of joint 
weather stations and a joint base at Churchill, the key point on 
Hudson’s Bay. American military men continued to look to the 
north, the shortest air route to the Eurasian continent and per- 
haps the weakest point in the country’s defense in any future 
war. 


4. Uncertainties in American Economic Policy 

In the view of many observers abroad, one of the least pre- 
dictable and least comforting factors in the world picture was 
American economic policy. They were disturbed by the uncer- 
tain course of our domestic economy, by strikes, shortages, ris- 
ing prices — all of which had a direct effect on the plans of 
foreign countries for their own reconstruction. There was a 
widely-held conviction abroad that the United States was headed 
for a depression, and a consequent effort to prepare for the 
shock it would produce in weaker economies. Above all, there 
was fear of an American trend toward economic nationalism, of 
which the termination of UNRRA, the Export-Import Bank’s 
announcement of the end of reconstruction loans, and the fail- 
ure of the World Bank to begin operations were regarded as 
symptoms. With Congress in the hands of the traditional high- 
tariff party, the party of Smoot and Hawley, there was doubt 
whether the United States would go through with the inter- 
national trade program which it had initiated. The U.S. Dele- 
gation to the ITO Preparatory Committee’s session in London 
had been remarkably successful in getting tentative foreign 
agreement to limit the use of direct trade controls and to remove 
discriminations. Whether the bargain could be sealed depended 
primarily on American willingness to match these foreign con- 
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cessions by making substantial reductions in American tariff rates. 

On November 9, 1946, the Administration published a list 
of products on which it would consider reducing duties when 
the ITO Preparatory Committee met in Geneva in April. Since 
the countries with which we were to negotiate normally supply 
about two-thirds of American imports, the list was long. Many 
important protected interests were affected. Unless a product 
was listed no reduction could be made at Geneva, but it did not 
follow that duties would be reduced on all listed products. The 
State Department issued, at the same time, notice of its '‘inten- 
tion to negotiate” with all of the countries on the Preparatory 
Committee, in accordance with the requirements of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Interested parties were invited to submit briefs 
to the Committee on Reciprocity Information and to appear be- 
fore it at hearings conducted in Washington in January and 
February. About half the 1,057 briefs filed opposed tariff re- 
ductions, 175 favored them, and 330 asked the government to 
request concessions from foreign countries on American exports. 
Subsequently, hearings w^ere held in six cities throughout the 
country at which interested persons and organizations were in- 
vited to express their opinions of the ITO Charter and make 
suggestions for changes which the government could consider 
before the Geneva meeting. Debate on the whole policy in- 
creased up and down the country. At the two sets of hearings 
it emerged that a policy which, without cutting tariffs, favored 
the ITO would have strong popular support. How it could be 
done was hard to see, especially for the State Department, which 
had to do the negotiating with foreign countries. 

The Republican Party made no official statement of its posi- 
tion on trade policy, but many individual Republicans in Con- 
gress showed marked hostility to the entire trade agreements 
program. Bills were introduced to modify it or kill it completely. 
Responsible Republican and Administration leaders sought some 
ground for bipartisan agreement. Senators Vandenberg and 
Millikin, after a series of conversations with Under-Secretaries 
Acheson and Clayton, issued a statement early in February 
1947, saying that in their view any '‘important basic changes” 
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in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act should be delayed until 
its renewal came up in 1948, and the Geneva discussions should 
not "be abandoned or needlessly postponed.” They recited some 
objections to the trade agreements procedure but pointed out 
that, to the extent that "safeguards” were inserted in the agree- 
ments by executive action, no legislation would be needed; the 
Administration should take steps to improve safeguards. They 
proposed that an escape clause be included in all trade agree- 
ments, permitting withdrawal or modification of a concession if 
it "imperilled any affected domestic interest;” that the Tariff 
Commission investigate and hold hearings on its own initiative 
or whenever complaints of damaging imports were received, 
and publicly recommend action to the President; that the United 
States be in a position to deny most-favored-nation treatment to 
countries not granting it to us; and that the Tariff Commission 
review all contemplated concessions and recommend directly to 
the President "as to the point beyond which reductions and con- 
cessions cannot be made without injury to the domestic econ- 
omy.” ^ On February 25, President Truman issued an executive 
order incorporating the gist of all but the last of the suggestions 
made by the Republican Senators. While the Tariff Commission 
would not make separate recommendations to the President, it 
would pass on the proposed action by participating in the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements.® 

On several points the executive order merely made mandatory 
practices whidi had already been adopted. An escape clause of 
the sort prescribed had been included in the 1942 trade agree- 
ment with Mexico, and Clayton had armounced the State De- 
partment’s intention of including a similar clause in all future 
agreements. It appeared in the Suggested Charter and also in the 
draft articles prepared at London. However, the shift in the ad- 
ministration of the clause from the State Department to the 
Tariff Commission was undoubtedly considered important by 

’’ Congressional Record, 8oth Congress, ist Session, February lo, 1947 (Daily 

Edition), 957-8. 

®The Executive Order gave formal status to the interdepartmental trade agree- 
ment organization and its procedures, which had existed for some time, and 
added the Department of I-abor to the Interdepartmental 0 )mmittee. 
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the Senators, who probably thought that the Commission would 
be less reluctant to invoke it. 

Senators Vandenberg and Millikin seemed satisfied with the 
executive order, but noted that not all of their suggestions had 
been accepted. They specifically reserved their position regard- 
ing the outcome of the Geneva negotiations. Some other Repub- 
lican Senate leaders, with the notable exception of Senator Taft, 
endorsed the Vandenberg-Millikin proposal. Taft’s solution was 
to vest the whole power to reduce tariffs in the Tariff Commis- 
sion. House Republicans, especially those on the Ways and 
Means Committee who in the past had constituted the center of 
opposition to the trade agreements program, were non-commit- 
tal on the compromise or critical of it. Senate and House hear- 
ings on the Charter began shortly before April 10, the date on 
which the Geneva Conference opened. 

The American Delegation, headed by Under-Secretary Clay- 
ton, went to Geneva prepared to stay several months and to do 
some real bargaining. Armed with the President’s powers to 
reduce duties, they believed they could clinch the agreement 
made at London, provided foreign negotiators would gamble on 
American consistency. Success, in their view, was essential to the 
future of international economic cooperation. Failure would im- 
peril not merely the proposed ITO and the free flow of inter- 
national trade, but also the Bretton Woods institutions, Ameri- 
can loans, and the hopes placed in the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Another question on which Congressional support was needed 
by the Administration was that of foreign relief. With the ap- 
proaching end of UNRRA shipments to Europe and China, the 
State Department came forward with its substitute, a $350 
million program of relief to be granted to Italy, Austria, Greece, 
Poland, Hungary, and possibly China. In his message to Con- 
gress of February 21, 1947, recommending the appropriation, 
Truman reemphasized that these strictly relief supplies, provid- 
ing only “the basic essentials of life,” would be administered 
under American control, and not through any international 
organization. 
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The President had no need to present voluminous statistics to 
support his request. The FAO had reported in January that a 
major food crisis still confronted the world. A special committee 
set up by the U.N. General Assembly to assess relief needs in 
1947 had estimated that six European countries (Austria, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, Yugoslavia) would need $583,000,000 
in outside assistance to supply minimum import requirements of 
food, clothing and medical supplies; the committee took account 
of each country’s sources of foreign exchange and of the help 
still to be provided by UNRRA. Appearing before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Clayton stressed the need for swift 
action. He indicated that the proposed American contribution 
would meet over 50 percent of the needs of the receiving coun- 
tries, estimated by the Administration at about $600,000,000. 

In three of the countries on the receiving list (Italy, Austria 
and Greece), the State Department wished to strengthen the 
existing governments and prevent economic breakdown which 
would encourage Communist influence. In Hungary the Small 
Landholders were trying desperately to hang on to the position 
they had won by popular election in 1945 ; a relief grant, even 
a token one, would strengthen them against their Communist 
opponents. Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, which had re- 
ceived UNRRA aid, were not going to receive any of the direct 
American aid. This aid was to go to our "friends,” though 
Poland was included on the list. The State Department’s idea 
was that we should give some relief to the Polish people if it 
could be done without redounding to the benefit of the Polish 
Government; it was thought worth the risk. Both the Adminis- 
tration and Congress wanted no more of the UNRRA system 
whereby American supplies were poured into countries whose 
governments accepted them as their due and then opposed the 
United States at every turn. 

Congress was slow to act on the relief bill. Strong sentiment 
developed in the House in favor of cutting it to $200,000,000 
and hedging it round with additional safeguards. Then, with the 
raising of the Greek-Turkish issue early in March, the relief bill 
was put aside for weeks. American representatives had assured 
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the United Nations in December 1946, when the United States 
killed plans for international relief, that national programs 
would take care of the situation when UNREA ended. Congress 
was in no hurry to make good on that assurance. Nor were 
other supplying countries doing much to get food supplies to 
the needy areas, as the annual food crisis preceding the harvest 
hit Europe once more. 

The issues of trade policy and European relief highlighted 
the role of the United States in the world economy. As the Presi- 
dent pointed out in his speech at Baylor University on March 6, 
1947, this country was '‘the giant of the economic world.** The 
decisive factor would be the type of leadership provided by the 
United States. "The choice is ours,** said the President. '‘We can 
lead the nations to economic peace or we can plunge them into 
economic war.*’ A choice in those clear terms was not likely to 
present itself, either on individual questions or on economic 
policy as a whole. What seemed to be happening was that a 
more generous measure of economic nationalism was being 
mixed into our policies, without any sharp repudiation of inter- 
national responsibilities or unwillingness to support the new 
international economic agencies. 

Unsettled Asia: Civil War Continues in China 

The atmosphere of cooperation which appeared to prevail in 
Soviet-American relations at the turn of the year was rather 
quickly dispelled, as factors which bespoke the competition for 
power reasserted themselves. The lines were hardening in the 
Far East, between the United States and the U.S.S.R., and be- 
tween the contending factions in China. The failure of the 
Kuomintang and the Communists to reach agreement compelled 
the United States to reassess its China policy and to decide 
whether to continue the thankless and seemingly hopeless effort 
at mediation. 

On December 18, 1946, Truman issued a long statement, re- 
viewing the course of Marshall’s mission and defending the 
policies the United States had followed in China over the past 
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year. It ofifered nothing new, merely repeating previous state- 
ments that we recognized only the national Government of 
China, that we would not interfere in China’s internal affairs or 
become involved in the civil strife, but would try to help the 
Chinese people bring about peace and economic recovery. Gen- 
eral Marshall’s statement in January, on the termination of his 
mission, was more revealing. He condemned both sides for the 
continuance of the civil war. The "dominant group of reaction- 
aries’’ in the Kuomintang, he reported, opposed almost every 
effort he had made to influence the formation of a genuine coali- 
tion government. The Communists, on their part, had been un- 
willing to make a fair compromise. The reactionaries, he said, 
were counting on substantial American support regardless of 
their line of action. The Communists were counting on eco- 
nomic collapse in China, and were contributing to it "The sal- 
vation of the situation,’’ Marshall concluded, lay in the assump- 
tion of leadership by the liberals in the Kuomintang and in the 
minority parties, but unfortunately they "lacked the political 
power to exercise a controlling influence.’’ 

Marshall’s report referred to the new Chinese constitution, 
adopted on December 25, 1946, as democratic and "in all major 
respects in accordance with the principles laid down by the all- 
party Political Consultative Conference of last January.’’ He 
called it unfortunate that the Communists had not seen fit to 
participate in the constituent assembly, since the constitution ap- 
peared to include every major point they wanted. The Com- 
munist leaders did not see it in that light. After the calling of 
the constituent assembly, they had broken off all negotiations. 
They called the constitution a reactionary document and de- 
nounced the Kuomintang for violating the PCC agreements. 
The civil war went on, marked by a new government offensive 
which drove the Communists from their principal city, Yenan, 
in the middle of March 1947, and by Communist gains in 
Manchuria. 

The liberals, whom Marshall had singled out for praise, had 
no means of reaching positions of authority or of bringing about 
a reconciliation between irreconcilable adversaries, eaA with 
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armed forces at its disposal. The Democratic League stuck by 
the Communists. The Young China and Social Democratic 
parties, hesitantly and against the wishes of some of their lead- 
ers, negotiated with the Kuomintang and were brought into the 
new government, finally formed in April 1947, with General 
Chang Chun as Premier. Despite the new faces, power remained 
in the hands of the Kuomintang. Kuomintang liberals were 
placed in more prominent positions, but those whom Marshall 
had called reactionaries were by no means out of the picture. 
All-out war on the Communists was the chief point in the gov- 
ernment’s program. Administrative reform and economic recon- 
struction would have to await the outcome of military events. 

One of General Marshall’s first important acts as Secretary of 
State was to put an end to the unsuccessful American effort at 
mediation. On January 29, 1947, the State Department an- 
nounced the dissolution of the mediation machinery at Peiping 
and the imminent withdrawal of the remaining American forces. 
Supposedly, these moves represented no change in American 
policy toward China as laid down in the President’s statement of 
December 18. We still hoped for a united, democratic China, 
but gave up the active attempt to bring it about. Henceforward, 
the United States would watch the opposing factions fight it out. 

Senator Vandenberg, in his speedi of January 11, suggested 
"a shift in emphasis.” He hoped that the new constitution and a 
national election "would weld together a strong and competent 
China.” He proposed encouraging those who had set their feet 
upon that road, and discouraging those who made the road pre- 
carious (the Communists). These remarks brought no public 
reaction from the Administration. The cost of a strong anti- 
Communist policy in China was impossible to calculate. Money 
loaned to the Nanking government was likely to be eaten up, 
with little to show for it and no prospect of repayment. Nor was 
there any guarantee that an outpouring of American aid suffi- 
cient to enable Chiang to defeat the Communist armies would 
achieve the avowed aim of American policy, a peaceful, united 
and democratic China. Kuomintang China seemed, indeed, to be 
growing increasingly chaotic despite military victories. 
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Direct American mediation had failed to stop the civil war in 
China. While some observers felt that joint action by the United 
States, Britain and Russia would be more effective,® there 
seemed to be little possibility that the three powers could agree 
to act together. They had reached an agreement in December 
1945 to work for a unified and democratic China. Since then, 
as Molotov pointed out in March 1947, "the situation in China 
had not improved.” “ Soviet dislike of the Nanking regime and 
of the course of American policy in China was not concealed. 
There was no common view on what the agreement of 1945 
really meant. For the time being, America and Russia were re- 
fraining from open intervention in the civil war. The Soviets, 
concentrating their attention on Europe, were pursuing a rela- 
tively cautious and correct line in China. But so long as the civil 
strife continued, and no common Allied policy existed, events 
in China would imperil the stability of Asia and the peace of the 
world. 


6 . Unsettled Europe: The German Erohlem 

In Europe, as in the Far East, the big questions remained un- 
settled. With the minor peace treaties out of the way, the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers finally turned to Germany. In Decem- 
ber, at New York, they chose Moscow as the place of their next 
meeting, to be held in March 1947. They drew up an agenda 
which included the Austrian treaty and the following items on 

® In December 1946 Senators Flanders of Vermont and Murray of Montana had 
urged an international conference, at which the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and Chinese political parties would be represented, to bring about 
an end to the civil war and the formation of a coalition government. The state- 
ment, signed also by four American authorities on Far Eastern affairs (Owen 
Lattimore, Harley F. McNair, H. H. Fisher, Foster Rhea Dulles), pointed out 
that the United States had nothing to gain by unilateral intervention in China, 
that it could not promote democracy by supporting one side or the other, and that 
there was no prospect that a decisive military victory for either side would estab- 
lish a foundation for peace and prosperity (Statement released December 18, 
1946). 

Statement at the opening meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, Mos- 
cow, March 10, 1947 {l^ew York Times, March 11, 1947), General Marshall 
refused to discuss China in the Council (the Chinese Government not being 
represented at this session), but he did agree to exchange information on the 
fulfillment of the agreement of 1945. 
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Germany; (i) progress made by the Allied Control Council in 
carrying out political and economic policies in Germany (includ- 
ing demilitarization, denazification, central agencies, decentral- 
ization, the liquidation of Prussia, economic unity and repara- 
tion) ; (2) the form and scope of the provisional political 
organization of Germany; (3) preparatory work on the German 
peace treaty (drafting procedure and territorial questions, in- 
cluding the French proposal on the Ruhr and the Rhineland) ; 
(4) the American draft treaty on demilitarization and disarma- 
ment; (5) the European coal situation. 

The Deputies met in London in January to hear the views of 
smaller Allied nations which had participated in the war against 
Germany and to consider the procedure for drafting a German 
peace treaty Spokesmen for the Netherlands, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia and the British Dominions ap- 
peared in London to give their views on the future of Germany. 
The Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg and Czechoslovakia 
all made minor territorial claims, in order to "straighten out” 
their frontiers for strategic or economic reasons. The western 
countries were more or less in agreement on desiring to recon- 
cile economic unification of Germany with political decentral- 
ization. The Dutch and Belgians urged that Germany be made 
into a loose confederation of states, somewhat along the lines 
suggested by France. The Czechs and Poles put less emphasis on 
the constitutional structure of Germany and more on the need 
for denazification and strict Allied control. Poland openly op- 
posed federalism. All the neighboring states expressed a desire 
to get something in the way of reparation deliveries, and the 
Yugoslav representative took occasion to denounce the United 
States for violating the Yalta and Paris agreements on repara- 
tion. 

The smaller western European nations and the British Do- 
minions, led by Canada, were not entirely pleased with being 
allowed only to make statements of their views, without par- 
ticipating in the negotiations and without knowing the full 

^^The Deputies were Robert D. Murphy (U.S.), Sir William Strang (U.K.), 
F. T. Gusev (U.S.S.R.), Couve de Murville (France). 
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course of the discussions among the big powers. Germany had 
been the main enemy, and the German settlement was of world- 
wide concern. The big powers had been glad enough to get the 
smaller countries into the war. Why should they be deprived of 
a share in making the peace? The United States sympathized 
with this view and desired to give them a larger part in drafting 
the German treaty than they had had in the others. The problem 
was to convince the Soviet Government. 

The Deputies’ discussions at London on the procedure to be 
followed revealed differences which six weeks of talking could 
not bridge. The three western powers wished to let the small 
powers participate, following the Moscow Conference, in the 
work of drafting the treaty. Gusev, the Soviet Deputy, countered 
with a proposal for a procedure like that followed for the five 
earlier treaties; the Big Four would prepare the draft; they 
would hear the views of neighboring states and those which had 
had armed forces in the fight against Germany; on completion 
of the draft, and when a central German government had been 
formed, the Big Four would call a conference to discuss it (with 
the same composition as the Paris Conference of 1946, plus 
Albania and Luxembourg) ; the conference would make recom- 
mendations ; the Big Four would then draft the final treaty. This 
proposal was quite unacceptable to the western powers. After 
compromises put forward by the French and American delega- 
tions got nowhere, the Deputies decided to submit their dis- 
agreements to the Foreign Ministers at Moscow. 

What was the American plan for the coming conference in 
Moscow? Presumably it was the line laid down by Secretary 
Byrnes at Stuttgart the previous September. Politically, we fa- 
vored the creation of a central government with limited powers 
in a federal Germany. On territorial questions, we favored draw- 
ing the frontier with Poland somewhere to the east of the pro- 
visional Oder-Neisse line, though leaving Upper Silesia, Danzig 
and East Prussia (excluding Konigsberg, promised to the 
U.S.S.R.) in Poland; in the west we favored no change save 
the detachment of the Saar. On the economic side, we were still 
asking the Russians to put into practice the economic unity to 
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which they had agreed at Potsdam. The United States would 
stand by the reparation settlement made at Potsdam. It was not 
going to buy economic unity again, especially since the price this 
time probably would be reparation deliveries from current pro- 
duction, which the Soviets were demanding. We would not give 
up the merger of the American and British zones. On the con- 
trary, we would do everything possible to make it work. 

There was no thorough Congressional or public debate on the 
German problem in the period preceding the Moscow Confer- 
ence. Secretary Marshall kept his own counsel. Two prominent 
Republicans, however, set forth views which indicated the direc- 
tion in which the wind was blowing, and not just in their own 
party. One was Herbert Hoover, who had been appointed by the 
President to make a survey of conditions in Germany and 
Austria. One of his reports, submitted in March after his return 
to the United States, sought to show that the policy of eliminat- 
ing Germany’s industrial war potential had been an "illusion,” 
which from the very beginning had handicapped the develop- 
ment of a sound economic policy The sensible way to prevent 
a German threat to the peace, Hoover said, was to impose and 
enforce complete disarmament. Germany’s industries, especially 
the heavy industries, should be revived in the interest of Euro- 
pean recovery and of lightening the burden on America through 
the increase of exports to pay for imports. Behind the Hoover 
recommendations lay the idea that Germany must be made eco- 
nomically healthy, in order to strengthen the western world 
against the inroads of communism. 

'The other Republican spokesman was John Foster Dulles, 
who carried the argument beyond the confines of Germany it- 
self. "Of course there should be an economic unification of 
Germany,” he said in a speech delivered in January.^® "But the 
reason for that is also a reason for the economic unification of 
Europe.” Citing a dictum of Prime Minister Attlee’s that "Eu- 
rope must federate or perish,” Dulles pointed to the necessity of 

^2 Herbert Hoover, Report No. 3 of the Presidenfs Bconomk Mission to Germany 
and Austria, released to the press, March 24, 1947- 

Address to the National Publishers’ Association {New York Herald Tribune, 
January 18, 1947). 
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a German settlement which would advance European unity in- 
stead of encouraging the rebuilding of "the structure of inde- 
pendent, unconnected sovereignties.” The industrial potential of 
western Germany should be integrated into western Europe; it 
should not be left in the control of the Germans alone. Germany 
should be decentralized, each German state developing its natu- 
ral economic ties with neighboring nations of western Europe. 
A statesmanlike solution to this political and economic problem, 
providing safety against German aggression and a more stable 
and prosperous life for the people of western Europe, was a 
positive alternative to the Potsdam policy of imposed pastoral- 
ization, "with its inevitable accompaniment of military occupa- 
tion and charity feeding.” The pastoralization policy could have 
no permanency. "Not only Germans but neighboring peoples 
will eventually rebel at trying to cover with manure the natural 
industrial basin of Europe.” 

The Dulles speech had the approval of Senator V andenberg 
and of Governor Dewey. It indicated the direction in which the 
Republicans would push our German policy, a direction which 
the Administration might not be loathe to follow. American 
policy on the European settlement was still a bipartisan policy, 
and Dulles was going to Moscow as Special Adviser to Secre- 
tary Marshall. 

None of the four powers expected the Moscow Conference to 
be more than the first round in the negotiation of a German 
settlement. Preparation for it seemed to consist largely in public 
reiteration of conflicting views as a means of strengthening 
respective bargaining positions. The Dulles speech, with its em- 
phasis on blocking Soviet expansion and taking the initiative for 
world leadership, was advance notice that at Moscow the United 
States probably would not easily abandon its prepared positions 
in search of compromises. Truman’s message on Greece and 
Turkey, just after the conference opened, was not calculated to 
smooth the way toward a reconciliation of views on Germany. 
Moscow’s mood was equally uncompromising. The Soviet press 
attacked Dulles and other Americans for advocating an anti- 
Soviet bloc. It denounced the merger of the American and Brit- 
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ish zones, accused the United States and Great Britain of reviv- 
ing German cartels for their own benefit, and insisted on the 
Soviet Union’s right to reparation from current German produc- 
tion. The British, like the Americans, were determined to go 
through with the reconstruction of western Germany and to 
keep the Soviets out of the control of the Ruhr, no matter what 
Moscow might demand. Bevin went to Moscow pledged to 
agree to nothing which would increase the burden of the British 
taxpayer. 

France, of the four the most willing to seek compromise 
solutions, still adhered to its policy on western Germany put 
forward in 1945, which none of the other three powers had ac- 
cepted. Three memoranda presented for consideration at the 
Moscow meeting, however, indicated an approach to solutions 
which might be acceptable to the United States and Britain. 
One dealt with the provisional organization of Germany, 
granting the importance of economic unity. The second, on the 
future constitutional structure, stressed political decentraliza- 
tion, on which French and American views were not far apart. 
The most important, dated Febmary i, 1947, was a proposal 
for an "international economic regime” in the Ruhr (without 
specifying the four-power control which the Russians had sug- 
gested) ; the British had already accepted the general idea of 
international control of Ruhr industry, and the United States 
had not ruled it out of consideration. Thus France, disappointed 
in the Soviet attitude on the Saar, centralization, and western 
Germany, seemed to be moving toward the Anglo-American 
side. Only those powers which controlled western Germany 
were in a position to grant or to deny what France wanted. 

The Anglo-French alliance, signed by Bevin and Bidault at 
Dunkirk on the eve of the Moscow Conference, was probably 
more significant in its timing than in its substance. The way for 
this alliance was prepared by L&n Blum, long an advocate of 
the entente cordiale, during his brief tenure of office as Premier. 
It was a mutual defense pact directed against Germany, hedged 
in with references to both parties’ obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. Despite the differences over Germany which 
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had kept the two countries apart, common concern over the fu- 
ture of western Europe induced them to come together in their 
first formal alliance in time of peace. 

General Marshall, departing for Moscow early in March, told 
the press that he was doubtful whether a draft treaty for Ger- 
many would be completed at the coming conference. He hoped 
for agreement on fundamentals, for the acceptance of the treaty 
for German disarmament proposed nearly a year before by Sec- 
retary Byrnes, and for the completion of the Austrian treaty. 
Advance indications that the Soviets were preparing for an en- 
durance test, as in the case of the other peace treaties, made even 
those modest hopes seem optimistic. 

7. The New Departure 

At the approach of spring, 1947, Soviet- American relations 
remained the central problem of world politics. In the Far East 
the conflict between the two powers was simmering, relatively 
quiet for the moment. In Europe it was more active and open, 
but the war of propaganda and name-calling was paralleled by 
the search for agreements at the conference table. Then sud- 
denly, on March 12, two days after the Moscow Conference on 
Germany opened, the trend toward an avowed American policy 
of blocking Soviet expansion was dramatized by President Tru- 
man’s personal appearance before Congress to propose new 
American commitments in another critical area, the eastern 
Mediterranean. In an address which radiated an atmosphere of 
crisis, he spoke of ’'the gravity of the situation which confronts 
the world,” and which involved the national security of the 
United States. "One aspect” of that situation, said the President, 
concerned Greece and Turkey. 

The Greek pot had continued to boil since the Security Coun- 
cil’s debate on the Ukrainian charges in September 1946.^* The 
Greek Government admitted the existence of virtual dvil war 
in its northern provinces, where insurgent bands, led by Com- 
munists, defied the efforts of the Greek Army to put them down. 

See above, pp. 148-149. 
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Premier Tsaldaris, turning the tables on his former accusers, ap- 
pealed to the Security Council. The Greek complaint alleged 
that Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria were "lending their sup- 
port to the violent guerrilla warfare now being waged in north- 
ern Greece against public order and the territorial integrity of 
Greece.” Tsaldaris came to New York in December to plead 
his case in person. This time, after the usual accusations and 
counter-accusations had been made, the Council adopted unani- 
mously the American proposal to send a commission to investi- 
gate border violations and disturbances on both sides of Greece’s 
northern frontier, that is, in all four countries. The commission, 
on which all members of the Security Council were repre- 
sented,^® gathered in Athens at the end of January 1947, later 
moving on to Salonika and the border districts. As the investiga- 
tion proceeded, the possibility that this fact-finding body would 
agree on the facts appeared remote. The Soviet and Polish rep- 
resentatives and the Yugoslav, Albanian and Bulgarian liaison 
officers devoted their efforts to proving that the "monarcho- 
fascist” Greek Government was threatening neighboring coun- 
tries and oppressing the Greek people. They took no stock in 
the mass of evidence indicating that the guerrillas were sup- 
ported from outside Greece, evidence which appeared convinc- 
ing to many of the commission’s members. 

"rhe commission had to deal not merely with the investiga- 
tion of past frontier incidents but with a currently explosive 
situation. The weakness of the Greek Government was patent. 
It could not restore order in the country by force, nor had it been 
able to establish any kind of political and economic stability, 
despite the presence of British troops and British financial as- 
sistance. Greece had never recovered from the devastation of 
the war. The British Government had poured over $500,000,000 
into Greece since its liberation.” In 1946, the United States 

15 United Nations Security Council, Document S/203, December 4, 1946. 

15 Mark Ethridge was named as American representative on the commission, 
i'^ The total British expenditures through March 31, 1947, included £48 million 
for maintenance of British troops, £30 million for aid to the Greek army, £46 
million by the waiver of Greece’s 1940-41 debt to Britain, and a £10 million 
loan (later made a gift) for stabilizing the currency (B.IS. Notes, published 
by British Information Services, New York, 11 , March 21, 1947, 26). 
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had granted a $25,000,000 Export-Import Bank Loan and 
$68,700,000 in credits for the purchase of surplus property and 
ships. UNRRA had supplied Greece with some $350,000,000 
worth of supplies in 1945 and 1946. Yet Greece did not have 
much to show for all this aid. Its merchant marine, destroyed 
during the war, could not recover in so short a time. Its best 
agricultural districts were the scene of incessant guerrilla war- 
fare. The government took no adequate measures to control 
inflation or to conserve foreign exchange. It was content to 
blame the economic difficulties on the critical political situation 
resulting from internal rebellion and outside pressures. 

Washington had long been aware of the difficult economic 
situation in Greece. It had given its blessing to the sending of a 
mission by the FAO, in May 1946, to study Greek agriculture 
and related industries and to make recommendations for their 
rehabilitation and long-range development. The mission recom- 
mended, in November, an international program of action by 
various agencies including the Economic and Social Council, the 
FAO, the World Bank and the Monetary Fund. “International 
loans” were suggested, starting witli an initial commitment of 
$100,000,000 for 1947-48.^® This was a program which could 
not even be started without long negotiations. The international 
agencies were not in a position to act with dispatch. After re- 
ceiving an urgent plea from the Greek Government, the United 
States decided, belatedly, to send an economic mission of its 
own to Greece. This group, headed by Paul Porter, arrived in 
Athens in January 1947, to look into economic conditions and 
report what measures were necessary for the restoration and de- 
velopment of the national economy. Its principal assignment 
was to estimate the extent of "foreign or international aid” 
Greece would need in order to put the necessary measures into 
ejffect. 

While this American economic mission and the U.N. com- 
mission investigating border incidents were still in Greece, and 
before they had made their recommendations, the Truman Ad- 
ministration decided to take direct and decisive action. Word 

Report of the PAO Mission for Greece (Washington, 1947), 60-62. 
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had come from London, late in February 1947, that Great 
Britain, staggering under an economic crisis at home and forced 
to reduce its foreign commitments, would be unable to continue 
economic support of Greece and Turkey after the end of March 
and planned to withdraw the 16,000 remaining British troops 
from Greece shortly thereafter. Turkey was in no such state of 
incipient collapse as Greece, but it also was under sustained 
pressure from the north and was bleeding itself white to keep a 
large army mobilized. The United States had three choices: (i) 
to take over primary responsibility for holding the Greek-Turkish 
barrier against Soviet penetration; (2) to urge the assumption 
of that responsibility by the United Nations; (3) to let events 
take their course. 

President Truman and Secretary Marshall chose the first alter- 
native. The second they regarded as unrealistic, the third as 
disastrous to our strategic position and our influence through- 
out the world. They thereupon gave Congressional leaders ad- 
vance notice, though not very far in advance, of the decision to 
devote American influence and American money to support the 
Greek and Turkish governments against their internal and for- 
eign enemies. The immediate problem was not the economic 
recovery and development of Greece or Turkey. Half the $300 
million proposed as an initial loan to Greece and all the 
$100 million proposed for Turkey was expected to be used for 
military expenditures. What was considered urgent was to give 
those nations the hope of withstanding Soviet pressure, which 
increased as the economic situation grew worse. In its simplest 
terms, although no military guarantees were to be given, it was 
a decision to place the strategic frontier of the United States in 
the hills of Macedonia and on the Bosphorus. The policy would 
be implemented through military and economic missions and 
loans which, in their purpose of aiding our own national se- 
curity, amounted to a kind of peacetime lend-lease to govern- 
ments which were opposing the Soviet Union. 

The British retreat from Greece and Turkey was brought on 
by the necessity of getting out from under an economic burden 
which the government felt could not be sustained. It was also 
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a reflection of changing ideas in London on Britain’s strategic 
position and requirements. One such idea was that, with the loss 
of India, the Mediterranean lifeline would no longer be of such 
great significance to Britain as in the past. A strong position in 
AJFrica (based on the Kenya-Nigeria-South Africa triangle) 
might be better suited to new methods of warfare; certainly the 
political and economic difficulties there would be mild com- 
pared to those involved in holding positions in the Near East. 
The British were by no means giving up the Near East. They 
showed no signs of getting out of Cyprus and Transjordan. 
They were not giving up Palestine, even though submitting the 
question to the United Nations for discussion. The withdrawal 
from Greece and Turkey might not have been so easily decided 
if London had not felt fairly sure that the United States would 
step in. And that withdrawal was not intended to be complete. 
Britain expected to remain as a junior partner in the enterprise 
of holding the line against Russia in those countries. 

The "doctrine” announced on March 12 was a logical next 
step in the policy followed by the United States for the past 
twelve months, in its relations with Russia in general, and in 
this region in particular. But in its specific character and in the 
manner of its presentation, it was a new departure. The new 
doctrine put in concrete form some of the responsibilities which 
the American people would be asked to assume as a conse- 
quence of our world position. These were not precisely the kind 
of responsibilities that the Congress and the American people 
had had in mind in 1945 when they supported, overwhelmingly, 
American participation in the United Nations. And the limited 
proposal on Greece and Turkey carried implications of further 
and more far-reaching commitments in other parts of the world. 

The principal purpose of the proposed policy, to halt Soviet 
expansion, was put in the language of the defense of free in- 
stitutions against totalitarianism. As was foreshadowed in the 
President’s Navy Day speech of October 1945, when we used 
our power in the national interest, we would do so in the name 
of freedom and democracy. It would have been difficult to pic- 
ture the Greek and Turkish governments as democratic. Instead, 
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it was argued that, as free peoples resisting subjugation, they 
must be given the chance to become democratic, a chance which 
the imposition of totalitarian regimes would deny to them. 

The following were the more significant passages in the 
President’s message of March 12: 

“The gravity of the situation which confronts the world today 
necessitates my appearance before a joint session of the Con- 
gress.” 

"The foreign policy and the national security of this country 
are involved.” 

"One aspect of the present situation . . . concerns Greece and 
Turkey.” 

"The very existence of the Greek state is today threatened by 
the terrorist activities of several thousand armed men, led by 
Communists . . .” 

“Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self-support- 
ing and self-respecting democracy.” 

"The United States must supply that assistance.” 

". . . The United Nations and its related organizations are 
not in a position to extend help of the kind that is required.” 
“. . . Totalitarian regimes imposed on free peoples, by direct 
or indirect aggression, undermine the foundations of inter- 
national peace and hence the security of the United States.” 
"At the present moment in world history nearly every nation 
must choose between alternative ways of life. The choice is 
too often not a free one.” 

"One way of life is based upon the will of the majority, and 
is distinguished by free institutions, representative govern- 
ment, free elections, guarantees of individual liberty, free- 
dom of speech and religion, and freedom from political op- 
pression.” 

"The second way of life is based upon the will of a minority 
forcibly imposed upon the majority. It relies upon terror and 
oppression, a controlled press and radio, fixed elections, and 
the suppression of personal freedoms.” 

"I believe that it must be the policy of the United States. 
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to support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion by armed minorities or by outside pressures/' 

^'Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this fateful 
hour, the effect will be far-reaching to the West as well as 
to the East/’ 

The strong language of the message, which may have been in- 
tended to shock the American people into a realization of the 
importance of the issues, gave the impression that the policy of 
attempting to cooperate with the Soviet Union had been given 
up, and that an eventual war between the ’Two alternative ways 
of life” mentioned by the President was inevitable. This was 
not the case, since the policy of containing Soviet expansion 
had not only the negative purpose of holding strategic positions 
for reasons of security, but also the positive aim of showing the 
Soviet Government on what terms cooperation was possible. 
A policy of firmness backed by power and financial resources, 
in removing all doubts about where the United States stood, 
might be the indispensable preliminary to a general settlement 
with the Soviet Union. 

The President’s message of March 12 ushered in a compre- 
hensive discussion, in Congress and throughout the country, of 
the fundamentals of American foreign policy. For the first time 
since the public debate on joining a world security organization, 
the country was faced with a major decision concerning its role 
in world affairs. A decision either way involved risks. There was 
no well-marked road to world peace and prosperity. The debate 
on the President’s proposals on Greece and Turkey, which 
might be but a foretaste of others on Europe or China, gave 
promise of showing what risks and what responsibilities Amer- 
ica was prepared to take. 
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and Technical Data. Department of State, Far Eastern Series 14. Washington, 
2946. 

— . Trial of Japanese War Criminals. Documents. Department of State, 

Far Eastern Series 12. Washington, 1946. 

Contains the opening statement of Chief of Counsel, the Charter of the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal for the Far East, and the indictment. 

Korea 

Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Army Forces, Pacific. Monthly Summation of 
United States Army Military Government Activities in Korea. No. 6 (March, 
1946)—. 

Numbers i through 5 were published as part of the Summation of non- 
military activities in Japan and Korea. 

China 

Chiang Kai-shek. The Collected Wartime Messages of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, I937~x945. New York, John Day, 1946, 2 vols. 

Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, signed at Moscow August 14, 
1945. {Department of State Bulletin, XIV, February 10, 1946, 201-208.) 

An English translation of the official text. 
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United States. United States Poliqr Toward China, Statement by the President, 
December 15, 1945. {Ibid., XIII, December 16, 1945, 945-946.) 

. United States Policy Toward China, Statement by the President, 

December 18, 1946. {Ibid., XV, December 29, 1946, 1179-1183.) 

. The Situation in China. Statement by General George C. Marshall, 

January 7, 1947. {Ibid., XVI, January 19, 1947, 83-85.) 

. Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between the United 

States and China signed at Nanking, November 2, 1946. Department of State; 
Press release 733, November 4, 1946. 

Presumably this treaty will later appear in the Treaties and other Interna- 
tional Acts Series. 

Constitution of the Republic of China, adopted December 25, 1946. New York, 
Chinese News Service, 1947. 

U.S. Department of State, Report of Edwin W. Pauley on industrial condi- 
tions in Manchuria. {Department of State Bulletin, XV, December 22, 1946, 
1154-1155.) 

A summary of the unpublished full report. 

Southeast Asia 

France. Services Franc ais d’ Information. Documents Relatifs aux Probl^mes 
Indochinois, I. Accords entre la France et le Viet-Nam. Notes Documentaires 
et Etudes, No. 548. Paris, 1947. 

Among these documents is the text of the agreement between France and 
Viet Nam signed at Hanoi, March 6, 1946, an English translation of which 
appears in News from France, New York, March 14, 1946. 

Agreement between the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic, initialled at 
Cheribon, November 15, 1946, signed at Batavia, March 17, 1947. {New York 
Times, November 19, 1946.) 


Philippines 

United States. Treaty of General Relations between the United States of 
America and the Republic of the Philippines. Department of State, Treaties 
and other International Acts Series 1568. Washington, 1946. 

The treaty was signed on July 4, 1946, and came into force October 22, 
1946. 

U.S. Congress (78TH, 2nd Session). Public Law 380 (S.J, Res. 93), approved 
June 29, 1944 (Independence and Bases), Washington, 1944. 

. Public Law 381 (S.J. Res. 94), approved June 29, 1944 (Creation 

of Filipino Rehabilitation Commission). Washington, 1944. 

(79TH, 1ST Session). Public Law 258 (S.J. Res. 119), approved 

December 14, 1945 (Philippine National Elections). Washington, 1945. 

(79TH, 2ND Session). Public Law 370 (S. 1610), approved April 

30, 1946 (Philippine Rehabilitation Act). Hearings before House Committee 
on Insular Aifairs and H. Report 1921, April 9, 1946; S. Report 755 (Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs), November 20, i945- Washington, 
1945. 

. Public Law 371 (H.R. 5856), approved April 30, 1946 (Philip- 
pine Trade Act). Hearings before House Committee on Ways and Means 
October, 1945-March, 1946, and H. Report 1821, March 26, 1946; Hearings 
before Senate Committee on Finance, April, 1946, and S. Report 1145, April 
10, 1946. Washington, 1946. 

. Public Law 454 (H.R. 6572), approved June 26, 1946 (Military 
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Assistance Act). H. Report 2243 (Committee on Foreign Affairs), June ii, 
1946. Washington, 1946. 

U.S. Congress. Public Law 483 (H.R. 35i7)» approved July 2, 1946 (Filipino 
Naturali2ation Act). Washington, 1946. 

. Public Law 485 (S. 2345), approved July 3, 1946 (Philippine 

Property Act). H. Report 2296 (Committee on Insular Affairs), June 18, 
1946. Washington, 1946. 

II. Secondary Material 
General 

Bisson, T. A. America’s Far Eastern Policy. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Macmillan, 1945, 235 p. 

Hitch, Thomas K. The Administration of America's Pacific Islands. {Political 
Science Quarterly, LXI, September, 1946, 3S4'407*) 

Institute of Pacific Relations. Security in the Pacific. New York, Author, 
1945, 169 p. 

Isaacs, Harold R. No Peace for Asia. New York, Macmillan, 1947, 295 p. 

Jaffe, Philip. New Frontiers in Asia. New York, Knopf, i 945 » 3^4 P- 

A political and economic study of problems of Asia and the relation of 
U.S. policy thereto, by the editor of the leftist Amerasia. 

Latourette, Kenneth Scott. The United States Moves Across the Pacific. 
New York, Harper, 1946, 174 p. 

American interest in the Far East is interpreted as a part of the westward 
movement in American history. 

Lattimore, Owen. Solution in Asia. Boston, Little Brown, 1945, 207 p. 

Written before end of war, this book has much to offer for understanding 
of postwar events. The author calls for a positive American policy which 
takes into account the changing political and economic scene in Asia. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. The Pattern of Pacific Security. 
London and New York, Author, 1946, 73 p. 

Thompson, Warren S. Population and Peace in the Pacific. Chicago Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946, 397 p. 

Japan 

Edwards, Corwin D. The Dissolution of the Japanese Combines. {Pacific 
Affairs, XIX, September, 1946, 227-240.) 

By the head of the U.S. Mission on Japanese Combines which went to 
Japan in January, 1946. 

Fleisher, Wilfred. What To Do With Japan. Garden City, Doubleday, 1945, 
178 P. 

Galbraith, J. K. Japan’s Road Back. {Fortune, XXXIII, March, 1946, 124- 
131.) 

An analysis of Japan’s economic position early in 1946. The author was 
a director of the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey in Japan. 

Haring, Douglas G. (ed.). Japan’s Prospect. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1946, 488 p. 

An admirable collaborative work by a group of scholars and experts in- 
cluding contributions by G. N. Steiger, C. J. Friedrich, W. H. Chamberlin, 
and the editor. 

Johnstone, William C. The Future of Japan. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1945, 162 p. 
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Maki, John M. Japanese Militarism. Its Cause and Cure. New York, Knopf, 
1945, 258 p. 

Price, Willard. Key to Japan. New York, John Day, 1946, 320 p. 
Reischauer, Edwin O. Japan, Past and Present. New York, Knopf, 1947, 
192 p. 

The latter part of the book deals with Japan in defeat. 

Roth, Andrew. Dilemma in Japan. Boston, Little Brown, 1945, 291 p. 
Rowe, David N. The New Japanese Constitution. {Far Eastern Survey, XVI, 
January 29, 1947, I3'i7> February 12, 1947, 30-34.) 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. Japan in Defeat, London, 
Oxford, 1945, 134 p. 

A valuable report by a Chatham House study group. 

Spinks, Charles N. Post-War Political Parties in Japan. {Pacific Affairs, XIX, 
September, 1946, 250-259.) 


Korea 

Grajdanzev, Andrew J. Modern Korea. New York, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, John Day, 1944, 330 p. 

McCune, George M. Korea: the First Year of Liberation. {Pacific Affairs, 
XX, March, 1947, 3-17.) 

Probably the best short survey of American policy in southern Korea. 
Snow, Edgar. We Meet Russia in Korea. {Saturday Evening Post, CCXVIII, 
March 30, 1946, 18 ff.) 

Sugg, Harold. Watch Korea. {Harper’s, CXCIV, January, 1947, 38-44.) 

The author was a Military Government official in Korea. 

SuNoo, Hagwon, and William N. Angus. American Policy in Korea: Two 
Views. {Far Eastern Survey, XV, July 31, 1946, 228-231.) 

China 

Chiang Kai-shek. China’s Destiny. Authorized translation by Wang Chiing-hui, 
introduction by Lin Yutang. New York, Macmillan, 1947, 260 p. 

This controversial work, published in China in 1943, appeared also, 
together with Chiang’s Chinese Economic Theory, in a different edition 
with notes and commentary by Philip Jaffe (New York, Roy Publishers, 
1947) 347 P-)* gives the Generalissimo’s interpretation of Chinese 
history and his program for future development. 

Dulles, Foster Rhea. China and America: The Story of Their Relations Since 
1784. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946, 277 p. 

Fairbank, John K. Our Chances in China. {Atlantic Monthly, CLXXVIII, 
September, 1946, 37-42.) 

Forman, Harrison. Report from Red China. New York, Holt, 1945, 250 p. 

A journalist’s account of a visit to the Communist areas in 1944. 

Mao Tze-tung. The Fight for a New China. New York, New Century, 1945, 
80 p. 

An English translation of Mao’s report to the Seventh National Congress of 
the Chinese Communist Party in April, 1945. 

McNair, Harley F. (ed.). China. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1946, 573 P- 

Contributions by many students of Chinese affairs, covering political, eco- 
nomic and cultural problems. 

Rosinger, Lawrence K. China’s Crisis. New York, Knopf, 1945, 259 p. 

An account, based largely on Chinese sources, by the Far Eastern expert 
of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Rosinger, Lawrence K. China in Ferment. (Foreign Policy Reports, XXII, 
January i, 1947, 242-251.) 

Rowe, David N. China Among the Powers. New York, Harcourt Brace, 1945, 
205 p. 

A publication of the Yale Institute of International Studies, stressing 
factors of strength and weakness in China's position. 

Sino-International Economic Pamphlets, Numbers 1-4. New York, Sino-Inter- 
nationai Research Center, 1946. 

These pamphlets deal with Chinese natural resources, foreign loans to 
China, the Shanghai money market, and Chinese economic policy. 

Stein, Gunther. The Challenge of Red China. New York and London, 
Whittlesey House, 1945, 490 p. 

Probably the best recent account in English on the Communist movement 
and conditions in the Communist areas. 

. An Interpretation of China’s Conflict. (Yale Review, XXXV, 

Summer, 1946, 633-648.) 

Tsang, Shih. China's Post-War Markets. New York, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1945, 230 p. 

White, Theodore H., and Annalee Jacoby. Thunder Out of China. New 
York, Sloane, 1946, 331 p. 

A provocative book by two informed American correspondents. 

USS.R. and Manchuria 

Bain, H. Foster. Manchuria: A Key Area. (Foreign Affairs, XXV, October, 
1946, 106-118.) 

A study of Manchuria’s mineral resources and their importance. 

Dennett, Raymond. Sino-Soviet Treaty and Reparations. (Far Eastern Survey, 
XV, August 28, 1946, 257-260.) 

The question of the execution of the treaty of August, 1945, especially in 
Manchuria. 

Imperial and Soviet Russia in Manchuria. (The World Today, II, September, 

1946, 414-430.) 

Keener, Robert J. Russian Policy in the Far East. (Yale Review, XXXV, 
September, 1945, 119-138.) 

Moore, Harriet L. Soviet Far Eastern Policy, 1931-1945. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1945, 284 p. 

A useful background study, with documentary appendix. 

Southeast Asia 

Destin fran^ais en Indochine. (Le Monde Franqats, V, February, 1947, 1 79-195.) 

A straightforward presentation of the French viewpoint. 

Kain, Ronald Stuart. The Netherlands and Indonesia, (fffde Review, 
XXXVI, Winter, 1947, 287-303.) 

Logemann, J. H. a. The Indonesian Problem. (Pacific Affairs, XX, March, 

1947, 30-41*) 

An article by the former Minister for Overseas Territories. 

Sharp, Lauriston. French Plan for Indochina. (Far Eastern Survey, XV, July 
3, 1946, 193-197*) 

Sheldon, George. Status of the Viet Nam. (Ibid., XV, December 18, 1946, 
373-377.) 

Vlekke, Bernard H. M. The Story of the Dutch East Indies. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1945, 233 p. 

A historical work, valuable background for current developments. 
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Philippines 

Abaya, Hernando J. Betrayal in the Philippines. New York, Wyn, 1946, 
272 p. 

A strong criticism of American and official Philippine policy by a Filipino 
journalist. 

Abelarde, Pedro E. American Tariff Policy Toward the Philippines, 1898- 
1946. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1947, 226 p. 

Pink, Louis H. Unfinished Business in the Philippines. (Foreign Affairs, XXV, 
January, 1947, 263-274.) 

A former American adviser to Osmeha finds more to commend than to 
blame in our record in the Philippines. 

Romulo, Carlos P. I See the Philippines Rise. Garden City, Doubleday, 
1946, 273 P. 

The personal story of the Philippine Resident Commissioner to the United 
States, who participated in the liberation of the Philippines. 

LATIN AMERICA 

I. Documents 
General 

Pan American Union. Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace, Mexico City, February 21-March 8, i945* Report submitted to the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union by the Director General. 
Congress and Conferences Series No. 47. Washington, 1945. 

Text of the conclusions of the Mexico City Conference and a summary 
of its work. 

U.S. Department of State. Report of the Delegation of the United States 
of America to the In ter- American Conference on Problems of War and^ Peace, 
Mexico City, Mexico, February 21-March 8, i 945 - Conference Series 85. 
Washington, 1946. 

Pan American Union. Inter- American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Continental Peace and Security, Rio de Janeiro. I. Report of the Committee 
of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union . . . May 22, 1946. II. 
Projects and proposals submitted by the respective Governments. Washington, 
1946. 

Proposals submitted for the oft-postponed Rio Conference. 

. Project of an Organic Pact of the Inter- American System^ submitted 

for the consideration of the Governments of American Republics by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union. Washington, 1946. 

Prepared in accordance with Resolution IX of the Mexico City Conference. 

^ Draft Declaration of the International Rights and Duties of Man, 

and an accompanying report. Washington, 1946. 

Drafted for submission to the 21 American governments by the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee. 

... . Consulta del Gobierno del Uruguay y contestaciones de los gobier- 

nos sobre: prime, paralelismo entre la democracia y la paz; segundo, protec- 
ci6n internacional de los derechos del hombre; tercero, accibn colectiva en 
defensa de esos principios. Washington, 1946. 

The Uruguayan proposal on collective intervention, with replies from other 
American Republics. 

U.S. Congress (79TH, 2nd Session). House. Hearings before the Committee 
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on Foreign Affairs on H.R. 6326 (Inter- American Military Cooperation Act), 
May 28-29, 1946. House Report 2230, June 7, 1946. Washington, 1946. 

Oreamuno, J. Rafael. Informes sobre ios trabajos de la Comission de 
Fomento Interamericano presentados al Consejo Interamericano Economico 
y Social durante 1946. Washington, Inter- American Development Commission. 
A series of reports given by the Director of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission at meetings of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council in February, May and November, 1946. 

U.S, Department of State. Consultation among the American Republics with 
respect to the Argentine situation, February 13, 1946. Inter- American Series 
29. Washington, 1946. 

Also published under title: Blue Book on Argentina, New York, Greenberg, 
1946, 58 p. 

Argentina. Ministekio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto. La Republica 
Argentina ante el "Libro Azul.” Buenos Aires, 1946. 

The Argentine defense against the Blue Book charges. 

. Convenio sobre Cooperacihn Economica y Financiera entre las 

Republicas de Chile y Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1946. 

The text of the Argentine-Chilean treaty also appears in La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, December 14, 1946, and the text of subsequent amendments in 
La Prensa, January 22, 1947. 

. Presidencia. Plan de Gobierno, 1947-1951. Buenos Aires, 1946. 

Per6n’s Five-Year Plan. 

The Caribbean 

Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. Report to the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain, for the year 1945. Washington, 1946. 

. Report of the West Indian Conference, second session, St. Thomas, 

Virgin Islands, February 21-March 13, 1946. U.S. Department of State, Con- 
ference Series 88, Washington, 1946. 

Caribbean Commission. Agreement for the Establishment of the Caribbean 
Commission, signed October 30, 1946, in Washington, D.C. Commission 
Press Release, October 30, 1946. 

The text of this agreement also appears in International Organization, I, 
February, 1947, 251-256. 

II. Secondary Material 
General 

Batista y Zaidivar, Fulgencio. Sombras de America: Problemas economicos 
y sociales. Mexico, Edicion Iberoamericana de publicaciones, 1946, 442 p. 
Reflections on economic problems by the ex-president of Cuba. 

Butler, George H. Inter-American Relations after World War 11 . U.S. De- 
partment of State, Inter- American Series 26. Washington, 1946. 

Not an official statement, this article nevertheless indicates the trend of 
State Department thinking on the subject. 

Canyes, Manuel S. The Inter-American System and the Conference of Chapul- 
tepec. (American Journal of International Law, XXXIX, July, 1945, 505- 
518.) 

. The Inter-American System and the United Nations Organization. 

Washington, Pan American Union, 1945, 18 p. (mimeographed). 

Hancock, Ralph. Opportunities in Latin America. New York, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1946, 278 p. 

An up-to-date economic handbook. 
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Hanke, L. Friendship Now With Latin America, (yirgmia Quarterly Review, 
XXn, October, 1946, 498-518.) 

A plea for a more active and understanding policy. 

Holmes, Olive. Can Latin America Build a Mew Economy? {Foreign Policy 
Reports, XXI, April i, 1945, 18-27.) 

Inflation and Deflation Factors in Latin America: Wartime and Postwar. {Com- 
mercial Pan America, XV, January-February, 1946. 'Washington, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 1946.) 

Latin America’s Economy as World Conflict Ended. {Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, XXIV, July 6, 13, 27, August 3, 1946.) 

An excellent series of articles by the Commerce Department’s experts, dealing 
separately with the larger Latin American states. 

Marquez, Javier. Inversiones Internacionales en Annerica Latina: Problemas 
y Perspectivas. Mexico, Banco de Mexico, 1945, 189 p. 

A thorough treatment, with documentary and statistical material. 

Rihl, George. The Inter- American Econonnic and Social Council. {Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union, LXXX, January, 1946, 12-17.) 

Padilla, Ezequiel. The American System and the World Organization. 
{Foreign Affairs, XXIV, October, 1945, 99-107.) 

Views of the Foreign Minister of Mexico. 

PoBLETE Troncoso, Moises. El Movimento Obrero Xatinoamericano. Mexico, 
Fondo de Cultura Economica, 1946. 296 p, 

Romualdi, Serafino. Labor and Democracy in Latin Arnierka. {Foreign Affairs, 
XXV, April, 1947, 477.489.) 

Sanchez, Luis Alberto. ^Existe America Latina? Mexico, Fondo de Cultura 
Econ6mica, 1945. 289 p. 

A Peruvian Aprista leader discusses the concept of Latin America. 

SCHLESiNGER, ARTHUR M. Jr. Good Fences Make Good Neighbors. {Fortune, 
XXXIV, August, X946, 1 30-1 35 ff.) 

Sharp, Roland Hall. South America Uncensored. IMew York and Toronto, 
Longmans Green, 1945, 303 p. 

Soule, George, and others. Latin America in the Future World. New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1945, 372 p. 

A careful and penetrating study of social and economic problems of Latin 
America in relation to world developnaeats, sponsored by the National 
Planning Association. 

Vehils, Rafael. Los Principios Sociales de la Cooferencia de Chapultepec. 
Montevideo, Consejo Interamericano de Comerclo y Produccion, 1945, 73 p. 
An analysis of the economic and social principles agreed on at the Mexico- 
City Conference, with proposals for putting them into effect. 

Whitaker, Arthur P, (ed.). Inter- Ajmerican Affairs, 1945. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1946, 328 p. 

The last volume of a useful annual survey covering political, economic 
and other developments. 

Wythe, George. Industry in Latin America. IMew Y'ork, Columbia University 
Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, i945» 37 ^ P- 

Argentina 

Braden, Spruille. Germans in Argentina. {Ailmtk Monthly, CLXXVII, 
April, 1946, 37-43*) 

The Assistant Secretary of State presents the problem, and notes Argentina’s 
failure to deal with it. 
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Herring, Hubert. Can We Run Argentina? {Harper* s Magazine, CXCIII, 
October, 1946, 298-305.) 

Holmes, Olive. Argentina, Focus of Conflict in the Americas. (Foreign Policy 
Reports, XXI, February 1, 1946, 298-307.) 

Llamazares, Juan. Examen del Problema Industrial Argentina. Buenos Aires, 
Rosso, 1946, 298 p. 

National Economy of Argentina. (Commercial Fan America, XV, July-August, 
1946. Washington, Pan American Union, 1946.) 

Conveniently arranged statistical material, with a short, descriptive intro- 
duction. 

Palacios, Alfredo. En Defensa de la Libertad. Buenos Aires, Ponfilia, 1946, 
284 p. 

The respected leader of Argentine Socialism speaks out on conditions in 
Argentina. 

Rennie, Ysabel F. The Argentine Republic. New York, Macmillan, 1945, 
431 p- 

Probably the best recent general work in English on Argentina. 

Repetto, Nicolas. Hombres y Problemas Argentinos. Buenos Aires, Van- 
guardia, 1945, 271 p. 

Reflections of a veteran Socialist politician. 

Brazil, Chile, Mexico 

Ellsworth, P. T. Chile, An Economy in Transition. New York, Macmillan, 
1945, 183 p. 

Holmes, Olive. Brazil: Rising Power in the Americas. (Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, XXI, October 15, 1945, 210-219.) 

. Chile, Microcosm of Modern Conflicts. (Foreign Policy Reports, 

XXII, July, 15, 1946, 106-115.) 

James, Preston E. Brazil, New York, Odyssey, 1946, 262 p. 

A revision and expansion of material on Brazil which appeared in the 
author’s Latin America (New York, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 1942). 

Lambert, J. La naissance au Bresil d’une nouvelle puissance mondiale. (Poli- 
tique Etranghe, XI, May, 1946, 129-166.) 

National Economy of Mexico. (Commercial Pan America, XV, May-June, 1946. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 1946.) 

Seis Anos de Actividad Nacional. Mexico, Secretaria de Gobernaci6n, 1946. 
592 p. 

An official review of the accomplishments of the Camacho administration. 
A separate chapter deals with foreign policy. 

Vergara, Sergio. Decadencia o Recuparacion; Chile en la Encrucijada. San- 
tiago de Chile, Gutenberg, 1945, 349 p. 

The Caribbean 

Armstrong, Elizabeth H. Report on the West Indian Conference. (Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, XIV, May 19, 1946, 840-845.) 

Taussig, C. W. A Four-Power Program in the Caribbean. (Foreign Affairs, 
XXIV, July, 1946, 699-710.) 





CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 

May I, 1945-DECEMBER 31, 1946 

The period covered by this chronology witnessed many important events affect- 
ing American foreign relations, too many to include here. The process of selection 
has necessarily been somewhat arbitrary. It is believed that the most significant 
international agreements, statements of policy, changes in governments and gen- 
eral elections have been mentioned. Under the heading ’'United Nations" are 
included items relating to specialized international agencies and to conferences as 
well as to the United Nations organization. Items under the heading "United 
States" consist chiefly of acts and statements of the executive and of Congress. 

The reader who desires a more complete list of events, with greater detail, is 
referred to the Chronology of International Events and Documents, published fort- 
nightly by the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

April 1^4^ 

25. The San Francisco Conference opens. Truman addresses the Conference. 

30. The San Francisco Conference invites Argentina to attend. 

June 1^4^ 

5. Denmark is invited to take part in the San Francisco Conference. 

8. The Big Five submit to the other United Nations a statement on voting in 
the Security Council. 

13. The Yalta voting formula as previously submitted is adopted in the com- 
mittee stage at San Francisco, Eighteen nations abstain. 

20. The San Francisco Conference unanimously resolves to bar Franco Spain 
from membership. 

25. A plenary session of the San Francisco Conference unanimously approves 
the Charter and the Statute of the Court of International Justice, and establishes 
a Preparatory Commission. 

26. The delegates sign the Charter at San Francisco. 

August 1^4^ 

7-25. The UNRRA Council holds its third session in London. 

15- 30. The Interim Council of the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization meets in Montreal. 

16- Oct. 27. The Executive Committee of the Preparatory Commission of the 
U.N. meets in London. 

17. France ratifies the Charter. 

20. The U.S.S.R. ratifies the Charter. 

23. The U.K. ratifies the Charter. 

24. China ratifies the Charter. 

October 1^4^ 

3. The formation of the World Federation of Trade Unions is announced after 
a conference in Paris. 
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15- N0V. 5. The International Labor Organization meets in Paris. 

16- N0V. I. The U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization meets in Quebec. 
Representatives of 30 countries sign the constitution. 

24. The U.N. Charter comes into force. 

November 1^4^ 

1-16, The U.N. Educational and Cultural Conference meets in London and 
adopts a constitution for UNESCO. 

20-23. The Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees meets in Paris. 

24-Dec. 23. The Preparatory Commission of the U.N. meets in London. 

December 1^4^ 

27. The International Bank and Monetary Fund come into being as 28 nations 
confirm their ratifications and make initial payments. 

January 1^46 

10. The first part of the first session of the General Assembly opens in London. 
Spaak of Belgium is elected President. 

12. The Assembly elects the six non-permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil and the 18 members of the Economic and Social Council. 

17. The Security Council meets for the first time. Norman J. O. Makin of 
Australia is elected first president. 

19. Iran charges the U.S.S.R. with interference in her internal affairs and asks 
the Security Council to investigate the dispute. 

21. The U.S.S.R. formally charges Britain with interference in Greece, and the 
Ukraine makes a similar charge against her activities in Indonesia, asking action 
by the Security Council. 

23. The Economic and Social Council meets for the first time in London, elects 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India as president. 

24. The Assembly unanimously passes a resolution to establish a commission 
on the control of atomic energy. 

30. The Security Council decides that the U,S.S.R. and Iran should keep the 
Council informed of their direct negotiations. 

February 1^46 

I. Trygve Lie is elected Secretary General of the U.N. by the Assembly. 

5. Syria and Lebanon ask the Security Council to recommend "the total and 
simultaneous evacuation” of British and French troops. 

6. The Security Council drops the Greek question without action. The Assem- 
bly and the Security Council elect 15 judges to the Court of International Justice. 

9. The General Assembly condemns the Franco regime and forbids Spain 
membership in the U.N. 

The Security Council votes 9 to 2 to take no action on Indonesia. 

14. The Assembly decides to locate the permanent site in Westchester County, 
N. Y., and/or Fairfield County, Conn., with interim headquarters in New York 

15. The Assembly adjourns until September 3. 

The Security Council concludes discussion on withdrawal of British and 
French troops from the Levant. A Soviet veto blocks a decision. 

16. The Security Council adjourns, ending the London session. 

March 1^46 

4. France suggests to the U.S., U.K., and U.S.S.R. that the Spanish situation 
be submitted to the Security Council. 
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8-18. The combined boards of the World Bank and Monetary Fund meet for 
the first time in Savannah, Georgia, and elect executive directors. 

8. The U.S. informs France that it does not consider the Franco regime a threat 
to world peace. 

12. Herbert Lehman resigns as Director General of UNRRA. 

15-20. The fourth session of the UNRRA Council meets in Atlantic City. 

19. Trygve Lie announces that Iran’s dispute with the U.S.S.R. has been placed 
on the provisional agenda of the Security Council. 

UNRRA Director General Lehman’s final report urges the establishment of an 
international food control board. 

20. The U.S.S.R. requests postponement of the meeting of the Security Council 
from March 25 to April 10. 

22. Stalin, in reply to a press questionnaire, expresses his confidence in the 
U.N. as a “serious instrument’’ for preserving peace. 

25. The Security Council meets in New York at Hunter College. 

The Military Staff Committee meets for the first time. 

26. The Security Council places Iran’s charges on the agenda. 

27. The Soviet delegation walks out of the Security Council meeting after the 
defeat of its motion to postpone discussion on Iran. 

29. The Security Council requests information from the U.S.S.R. and Iran by 
April 3 on the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

April 1^46 

3. The Council receives the replies of Iran and the U.S.S.R. The latter says 
troops will be withdrawn by May 6. 

The International Court of Justice meets for the first time in the Hague. 

4. The Council votes to defer further proceedings on Iran until May 6. 

8. The special U.N. committee on refugees meets in London. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations meets at Geneva to transfer its assets 
and powers to the United Nations. 

9. Gromyko attends the Security Council meeting, ending the boycott. 

15. Ala withdraws Iran’s complaint from the Security Council. The U.S. 
opposes removal of the matter from the agenda. 

17. The Security Council takes up the Polish charge that Spain is a threat to 
international peace. Poland asks that the Council direct all U.N. members to 
break diplomatic relations with Spain. 

18, The League of Nations votes itself and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice out of existence as of April 19? snd the session closes. 

23. Gromyko announces that the U.S.S.R. will not participate in any future 
international consideration of the question of Iran. 

29. The Security Council adopts a resolution morally condemning the Franco 
regime and calling for investigation by a subcommittee. 

May 1^46 

3. The U.K. and France notify the Security Council that their troops are com- 
pletely withdrawn from Syria. 

6. The International Monetary Fund holds its first meeting in Washington and 
elects Camille Gutt of Belgium as managing director. 

Iran informs the Security Council it has been unable to ascertain whether 
Soviet troops are wholly out of Azerbaijan. 

7. The Executive Directors of the \^orld Bank hold their first meeting. 

8. The Security Council adopts a U.S. resolution to defer further action on 
Iran until May 20. 
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17-27. A working session of the FAO meets in Washington. 

21. Iran informs the Security Council that Soviet troops evacuated Azerbaijan 
by May 6 as scheduled. 

2 1 -June 7. The Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization meets 
in Montreal. 

22. The Security Council, with the U.S.S.R. absent, votes to keep Iran on the 
agenda for an indefinite period. 

25. The Economic and Social Council opens its second session in New York. 
June 1^46 

14. The U.N. Atomic Energy Commission meets for the first time in New 
York. U.S, representative Baruch outlines the U.S. proposals. 

18. The U.S.S.R. vetoes in the Security Council the proposal that the question 
of Spain be referred to the Assembly. 

19. The U.S.S.R. oflFers its plan for the control of atomic energy. 

i9‘July 22. The International Health Conference meets in New York. Sixty 
nations sign the constitution of the World Health Organization. 

20. The Economic and Social Council adopts a draft constitution for the 
International Refugee Organization. 

The International Emergency Food Council meets for the first time in Wash- 
ington, succeeding the Combined Food Board. 

21. The Soviet proposal to give the WFTU full ’’participation without vote” 
is defeated as the Economic and Social Council ends its second session. 

23. India appeals to the General Assembly, alleging discrimination in South 
Africa against Indians. 

24. The Security Council, by a 7 to 4 vote, refuses to order the members of 
the U.N. to break relations with Spain. 

July 1946 

5-12. The Preparatory Commission of UNESCO meets in London. 

13. Siam submits its border dispute with French Indo-China to the Security 
Council. 

22. The Assembly meeting is postponed to September 23. 

August 1946 

3. Cuba requests that the Assembly discuss the convocation of a general con- 
ference to amend the Charter. 

5-16. The fifth session of the UNRRA Council meets in Geneva. 

21. The U.S. reports to the U.N. on the administration of dependent areas, in 
accordance with a General Assembly resolution. 

24. The Ukrainian SSR accuses Greece of trying to foment war in the Balkans 
and requests the Security Council to take up the question. 

28. The Security Council holds its first meeting at Lake Success. 

29. By unanimous vote the Security Council recommends the admission to the 
U.N. of Afghanistan, Iceland and Sweden. The applications of Albania, Eire, 
Outer Mongolia, Portugal, and Transjordan are turned down. 

September 1946 

2-14. The second FAO Conference meets in Copenhagen. 

3. The Security Council admits to the agenda, 7 to 2, the Ukrainian charge 
against Greece. 

9, At the request of several governments at the Paris peace conference, the 
meeting of the General Assembly is postponed to October 23. 
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II. The Economic and Social Council meets in its third session at New York. 
18. The U.S. proposes in the Security Council that a subcommittee be ap- 
pointed to investigate both sides of Greece's northern frontier. 

19-Oct. 9. An ILO conference meets in Montreal. 

20. The Ukrainian charges against Greece are dropped, 7 to 2. The U.S. 
proposal for a commission is vetoed by Gromyko, 

23. The U.S.S.R. asks the Security Council to call for a report from all the 
United Nations on the number and location of their forces abroad in all except 
former enemy countries. 

24. The Security Council refuses to consider the troop census proposal. 

27. The governors of the World Bank and Fund meet in Washington. 

October 1^46 

4. The Economic and Social Council closes its session after recommending a 
conference on the Danube. It also adopts, for transmission to the Assembly, a 
revised constitution for the IRO. 

The Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on Trade and 
Employment opens sessions in London. 

23. The General Assembly meets in New York. Truman speaks. 

29. Speaking before the Assembly, Molotov calls for world-wide reduction of 
armaments, outlawry of the atomic bomb, and a troop census. 

30. Austin endorses the Soviet proposal for world-wide disarmament but says 
the U.S. will not disarm unilaterally. 

Lie announces that Albania has filed a protest with U.N. against the invasion 
of Albanian waters by British warships. 

31. The Assembly’s general debate ends. The Assembly adds to the agenda the 
Soviet disarmament proposal and the question of Spain. 

The Secretary-General hears from Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. 
that they will not attend the proposed Danubian conference. 

Nopember 1^46 

4. The Security Council votes unanimously to drop the question of Franco 
Spain from its agenda, thus permitting the Assembly to take action on it. 
UNESCO comes into being, as the twentieth adherence is received. ^ 

13. In the Trusteeship Committee, Smuts says that South Africa will continue 
to administer Southwest Africa as an integral part of the Union, even if U.N. 
fails to approve his country’s proposal to annex it. 

14. The U.S. announces opposition to any international body to succeed 

UNRRA. f . -r T j 

19. In a plenary session the Assembly formally admits Afghanistan, Iceland, 

and Sweden to membership in the United Nations and elects Belgium, Colombia, 
and Syria to the Security Council to replace the Netherlands, Mexico, and Egypt. 
19-Dec 10. The first general conference of UNESCO meets in Pans. 

23. After failing to reach any agreement, the Big Five Foreign Ministers re- 
turn the controversy of the veto power to the Assembly. 

Delegates from 17 nations agree on the major points of a world trade charter 
as the meeting of the Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment closes in London. 

28. The Soviet Delegation submits a revised proposal on disarrnament. ^ 

29. The Security Council agrees to re-examine the membership applications 
from Transjordan, Albania, Outer Mongolia, Portugal and Eire. 


December 1946 

2. The U.S. introduces a resolution barring Spain from U.N. agencies and 
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conferences and asking that Franco surrender his powers to a provisional govern- 
ment committed to free elections. 

6. Dr. Julian Huxley is elected first Director-General of UNESCO. 

The Security Council receives a Greek complaint alleging Yugoslav, Bulgarian, 
and Albanian complicity in frontier guerrilla activities. 

10. The Assembly adopts a resolution criticizing the treatment of Indians in 
the Union of South Africa and asking the two governments to report to the 
1947 Assembly on measures taken. 

The Security Council takes up the Greek complaint. 

10-13. The sixth session of the UNRRA Council meets in Washington. 

11. An area on the East River on Manhattan is offered to the U.N. as a gift 
for a permanent site by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The Assembly affirms that genocide is a crime under international law. The 
Assembly adopts a resolution recommending that members recall heads of 
missions from Madrid and barring Spain from U.N. agencies. 

12. The Security Council votes unanimously to admit Siam to the U.N. 

The Assembly completes the membership of the Economic and Social Council 

by electing the Netherlands and Turkey. 

13. The Assembly adopts a resolution recommending that the permanent 
members ensure that their use of the veto in the Security Council does not 
impede its work. 

The Assembly approves the eight draft trusteeship agreements. 

14. The Assembly (i) adopts the 1946 and 1947 budgets; (2) passes a reso- 
lution on regulation of armaments; (3) calls on the Security Council to deter- 
mine the information to be furnished on troops; (4) elects Iraq and Mexico to 
the remaining vacancies on the Trusteeship Council; (5) requests that South 
Africa submit a trusteeship agreement for Southwest Africa; ( 6 ) accepts the 
Rockefeller site. 

15. The Assembly adopts a resolution recommending that the Economic and 
Social Council grant the WFTU and three other non-governmental bodies the 
right to submit questions for the Council’s provisional agenda. 

16. The Assembly formally admits Siam, approves the establishment of the 
IRO, and closes its first session. 

19, The Security Council adopts the U.S. proposal to send a commission to 
Greece to investigate frontier violations. 

28. Gromyko proposes in the Security Council a commission on disarmament. 

30. The Atomic Energy Commission approves 10 to 0, with the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland abstaining, the U.S. atomic control plan. 

31. The Atomic Energy Commission submits its report to the Security Council. 

THE UNITED STATES 

May 194^ 

8. Truman announces the unconditional surrender of Germany. 

28. Secretary of State Stettinius states, in a speech, that a strong and demo- 
cratic world security charter is virtually assured. 

June 7945 

4. Truman sends Congress estimates calling for a $4,375,000,000 lend-lease 
program beginning July i, only countries at war with Japan or aiding in the 
redeployment of our troops in Europe to receive aid. 

20. The Senate passes the bill, already passed by the House, revising and 
extending for three years the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
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27. Stettinius is named U.S. member of the U.N. Security Council. He resigns 
as Secretary of State. 

July 1943 

I. Truman appoints James F. Byrnes as Secretary of State. 

19. The Senate ratifies the Bretton Woods agreements, 61 to 16. 

21. The Senate passes a bill approving U.S. membership in the U.N. Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

28. The Senate ratifies the U.N. Charter, 89 to 2. 

August i94y 

9. Truman broadcasts on the Potsdam conference. 

14. Truman announces the surrender of Japan. 

19. The President ends lend-lease as of V-J Day. 

25. Truman appoints Spruille Braden Assistant Secretary of State following 
the resignation of Nelson Rockefeller. 

September 1945 

I. Truman addresses the nation after the official surrender of Japan and 
proclaims September 2 as V-J Day. 

5. The Navy recommends keeping a postwar ring of twelve major naval bases 
in the Pacific and six in the Atlantic. 

12. Former Attorney-General Francis Biddle is appointed the U.S. judge on 
the international war crimes tribunal. 

24. The U.K. and the U.S. sign an agreement on petroleum. 

October 194$ 

3. Truman, in a special message to Congress on atomic energy, urges the set- 
ting up of a domestic commission with the power to supervise and control all 
operations concerning it. 

23. Truman, addressing Congress, recommends universal military training. 

27. The President states the fundamentals of U.S. foreign policy in a Navy 
Day address in New York. 

November 194^ 

13. Truman asks Congress for $1,350,000,000 for UNRRA in 1946.^ 

15. A three-power statement on atomic energy is issued from Washington by 
Truman, Attlee, and King. 

19-December 4. A U.S.-British Commonwealth Telecommunications Confer- 
ence meets at Bermuda. 

27. General Patrick Hurley resigns as Ambassador to China, contending that 
influences in the State Department frustrated his efforts to carry out U.S. policy. 
Truman appoints General George Marshall as special envoy to China with the 

rank of ambassador. . 

30. Truman says that the United Nations should take over the functions or 
the meetings of the Big Three heads of governments. 

December 1945 

4. The Senate passes the U.N. participation bill, 65 to 7. The U.S. representa- 
tive on the Security Council is given the authority to vote the use of a U.S. 

contingent by the Security Council. r 1. ttc 

5. The Senate appropriates the remaining $550,000,000 of the U.b. 1945 
contribution to UNRRA, dropping the House rider on freedom for American 
correspondents to report from receiving countries. 
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10. Truman, Attlee and King issue a statement terminating the Combined 
Resources Board and Combined Raw Materials Board as of December 31, but 
announce temporary retention of the Combined Food Board. 

11. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee drops investigation of Hurley’s 
charges. 

17. The Senate authorizes 11,350,000,000 for UNRRA in 1946, already passed 
by the House. 

19. In a message to Congress, Truman urges unification of the armed services 
under a single cabinet officer. 

20. The United Nations Participation Act becomes law. 

22. Truman issues a directive on speeding admission of refugees, 

30. Byrnes reports in a broadcast on the Moscow conference. 

January 1946 

7. The State Department sets up a Committee on Atomic Energy under the 
chairmanship of Dean Acheson. 

15. Truman declares the U.S. will insist that it be sole trustee of Pacific 
islands conquered by our forces and necessary to our security. 

19-February II. An Anglo-American civil aviation conference is held in 
Bermuda. An agreement is signed on February ii. 

22. A National Intelligence Authority is established, composed of the Secre- 
taries of State, War, and Navy, with a Director of Central Intelligence. 

23. Truman names the U.S. representatives to the World Bank and Fund. 

30. In a message to Congress Truman asks approval of the British loan. 

February 1^46 

6, Truman publishes a nine-point program to meet the food crisis. 

8. Adolf Berle resigns as Ambassador to Brazil. 

14. W. Averell Harriman resigns as Ambassador to Moscow. Truman appoints 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith as his successor. 

27. Vandenbcrg reports to the Senate on the U.N. meetings in London. 

28. Byrnes speaks before the Overseas Press Club on U.S, foreign policy. 

March 1946 

I. Truman sends to Congress the first policy statement of the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary and Financial Problems. 

The U.S.S.R. is invited to enter into negotiations on its six-months-old request 
for a loan. 

3. Truman sets up a Famine Emergency Committee under Herbert Hoover. 

16. Byrnes makes an important speech in New York on foreign policy; he 
announces a policy of patience and firmness, says that the U.S. will seek security 
through the United Nations. 

17. The appointment of Bernard M. Baruch as U.S. representative on the 
U.N. Atomic Energy Commission is announced. 

Hoover leaves for Europe to make a survey of food conditions. 

23. The White House announces that Harriman will succeed Winant as Am- 
bassador to Britain and that Winant will become U.S. representative on the 
Economic and Social Council. 

27. The U.S, and U.K. sign agreements settling all lend-lease accounts. 

28. The State Department issues the Acheson-Lilienthal report on international 
control of atomic energy. 

April 1^46 

6 . Truman in an Army Day address pledges the military might of the U.S. 
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behind the right of the United Nations to insist that the sovereignty and in- 
tegrity of nations “not be threatened by coercion or penetration.” 

9. The Senate receives the nominations of George Messersmith and WilHam 
D. Pawley as Ambassadors to Argentina and Brazil respectively. 

27. The State Department confirms the report that on October i, 1945 this 
country proposed to Iceland an agreement for joint use of military facilities there 
and that Iceland refused to discuss it. 

30. The Philippine Trade Act and the Philippine Rehabilitation Act are 
signed. 

May 1^46 

3. Truman announces that Myron C. Taylor will return to Rome with the 
rank of Ambassador as his personal representatives to Pope Pius. 

10. The Senate approves the British loan, 46 to 39. 

14. Based on Hoover’s report, a nine-point wheat plan is announced by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Anderson. 

20. Byrnes broadcasts on the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

21. Vandenberg reports to the Senate on the meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, asserts that the U.S. now has a positive, constructive, bi-partisan for- 
eign policy. 

June 1^46 

2. Stettinius resigns as U.S. representative to the U.N. 

26. The Philippine Military Assistance Act is signed. 

July 1946 

I. The first atom bomb test takes place at Bikini. 

3. The Philippine Property Act is signed. 

4. The independence of the Republic of the Philippines is proclaimed. 

8. The U.S. abolishes the blacklist of persons and firms forbidden to trade 
with the U.S. because they traded with the enemy in the war. 

II. The Senate confirms J. Leighton Stuart as Ambassador to China. 

13. The House approves the British loan, 219 to 155. 

15. Byrnes reports to the nation on the second Paris meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 

Truman signs the British loan agreement. 

16, The Senate appropriates $465 million for XJNRRA. 

18. Truman names Senators Austin, Connally and Vandenberg, Representative 
Bloom and Mrs. Roosevelt as U.S. representatives to the coming meeting of the 
U.N. General Assembly. 

22. James C. Dunn is appointed Ambassador to Italy. ^ ^ 

25. The Senate ratifies the treaty to establish an International Civil Aviation 
Organization. The State Department announces the U.S. will withdraw^ from the 
international air transport agreement because the multilateral negotiations by 
which it was hoped to get other powers to join had failed. 

The second atom bomb test takes place at Bikini, 

August 1946 

1. Truman nominates William Clayton to be the newly-created Under-Secretary 

of State for Economic Affairs. r ^ 

2. The Senate votes, 60 to 2, to accept compulsory jurisdiction by the World 

Court but excepts matters within domestic jurisdiction. 
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September 1^46 

12. In New York, at a PAG rally, Henry Wallace, Secretary of Commerce,, 
deplores the "Get tough with Russia” foreign policy. 

Truman approves Wallace’s speech and says it is not at odds with Byrnes’ 
policy. 

18. Wallace agrees in conference with Truman not to make any more public 
statements until the end of the Paris peace conference. 

20. Wallace is asked to resign from the cabinet. 

The State Department announces that within 180 days all U.S. military and 
naval personnel in Iceland will be removed. 

30. Secretary of the Navy Forrestal states that the Navy is continuing to main- 
tain forces in the eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean for two purposes: (i) to 
support AMG in the occupied areas (2) to protect U.S. interests and support 
U.S. policies. 

October 1^46 

2. Baruch criticizes the statements on atomic energy in Wallace’s letter of July 
23 to Truman. 

3. Wallace replies to Baruch. 

5. Iceland agrees to the continued civil, not military, use by the U.S. of 
Keflavik airport as a link in communications between the U.S. and Germany. 

18. Byrnes broadcasts a statement on the Paris Conference. 

22. Byrnes tells the press in Washington that the U.S. has no program of 
denying aid to nations in the so-called Russian sphere. 

November 1^46 

6. The American draft agreement concerning trusteeship for the former 
Japanese-mandated islands is made public. 

December 1^46 

3. Oliver Max Gardner, Under Secretary of the Treasury, is appointed Am- 
bassador to the U,K. 

The U.S. signs air transport pacts with Australia and New Zealand, 

7. The U.S. asks the U.S.S.R. to settle its lend-lease account. 

8. Truman receives Bevin; they discuss Palestine and the food problem. 
Acting Secretary of State Acheson states that countries which divert to their 

armies manpower needed to produce the necessities of life will not get relief 
supplies from the U.S. in the future. 

20. Robert Murphy is appointed deputy to Byrnes for the preparation of the 
peace treaty for Germany. 

21. Mark Ethridge is appointed U.S. member of the Security Council’s inves- 
tigating committee on the Balkan frontier situation. 

27. Acting Secretary of State Acheson tells the press the U.S. does not rec- 
ognize the claims of any nation to territory in Antarctica. 

31. Truman terminates the "period of hostilities of World War II.’’ 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE 

May ip4y 

17. UX . — ^The Government outlines in a White Paper a plan under which 
Burma is to attain self-government within the Commonwealth. 

21. UX , — ^The Labor Party rejects Churchill’s invitation to remain in the 
Cabinet until the end of the war against Japan. 
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22. U.K.-—F, M. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery is appointed British member 
of the Allied Control Council for Germany. 

23. U.iC.-— Churchill resigns, ending the 3-party coalition government. The 
king re-appoints him to serve with a Conservative cabinet until after the election. 

June jc)4^ 

11. Canada ^Parliamentary elections are held. Results: Liberals, 119 seats; 
Conservatives, 65; CCF, 28. 

14. Churchill reveals he has invited Attlee to attend the coming Big 

Three conference. 

25. India A conference of Congress and Moslem leaders to consider the 
British proposals for broadening India’s self-government opens at Simla. 

July 194^ 

5. Australia — Prime Minister Curtin dies. 

5. U.K. — A general election is held. Labor wins 388 out of 640 seats. 

Eire — De Valera states that Eire is a republic. 

12. Australia— Jostph B. Chifley is elected Parliamentary Labor Party chief 
and becomes Prime Minister. 

14. India — ^The Simla Conference ends in failure. 

26. U.K. — The Labor party’s landslide victory is announced. Churchill re- 
signs. Attlee becomes Prime Minister. 

29. Australia— protests that the Potsdam ultimatum to Japan was drawn 
up and published without Australia's knowledge or concurrence. 

31. Canada — F. M. Sir Harold Alexander is appointed Governor-General. 

August 194^ 

2. IJX. — ^King George receives Truman aboard HMS Renown off Plymouth. 

15. IJ.K . — King George presents the Labor government’s program before 
Parliament. It calls for full self-government for India. 

17. Australia — Prime Minister Chifley announces that Australia wishes to 
share in the occupation of Japan. 

20. JJ.K. — Bevin outlines British foreign policy in Parliament. 

21. Alew Zealand — Prime Minister Fraser announces the dissolution of the 
War Cabinet which has functioned since 1940. 

24. U,K, — ^Attlee speaks in Parliament on the ending of lend-lease. 

September 194^ 

4. New Zealand — Gen. Sir Bernard Freyberg is appointed Governor-General. 

6. Canada — ^The government announces that Canada is to have a national 
flag and that Canadians are to have Canadian citizenship under the Crown. 

13. UX . — ^Lord Keynes explains the British need for American financial aid 
during the reconversion period at the opening session of the Anglo-American 
conference on trade and finance. 

19. India — Attlee in a radio speech says Britain is acting according to the 
spirit and intent of Cripps' offer despite its rejection. 

India — The Viceroy tells the country he is authorized to bring together a con- 
stitution-making body as soon as possible. 

20, India — ^The Congress party states its constitutional plan for a federated, 
united India. The Moslem League states its insistence on Pakistan. 

October 1943 

9. Burma — Civil government is restored. 

28. South Africa — Gideon Brand Van Zyl is appointed Governor-General. 
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November 1^4$ 

7. U.K. — Attlee and Bevin praise Truman’s 12 points in Parliament. 

8. U.K. — On the condition of a satisfactory loan from the U.S., Britain an- 
nounces acceptance in principle of the ITO proposals. 

13. U.K. — Attlee addresses the U.S. Congress. 

19. Canada — Attlee addresses Parliament in Ottawa. 

20. U.K. — ^The Secretary for War summarizes in Parliament Britain's military 
commitments in Europe. 

22. U.K. — Attlee reports to Parliament on his visit to America. 

23. U.K. — Bevin pledges British support of the idea of a directly elected 
world assembly as a step beyond the U.N., and says Britain is willing to limit her 
national sovereignty. 

December 1^4^ 

4. India — ^The British Government announces its intention to grant inde- 
pendence to India. 

6. U.K. — British and American representatives sign a financial agreement 
covering lend-lease settlement and the 3.75 billion U.S. loan. 

13. U.K. — Parliament approves the U.S. loan and the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments. 

27. India — ^Elections to the Central Legislative Assembly are held. Results: 
Congress, 56 seats; Moslem League, 30; Independents, 6; others, 10; nominated 
members, 40. 

January 1^46 

7. Australia — Evatt arrives back from Britain and the U.S., criticizes the 
Moscow decisions on control of Japan. 

11. The formation of a joint chiefs of staff committee, representing the U.K., 
Australia, New Zealand, and India, is announced. 

18. Transjordan — The High Commissioner informs the Emir Abdullah that 
the U.K. has decided to establish Transjordan as an independent state. 

21. Burma — ^The First All-Burma Congress of the Anti-Fascist People's Free- 
dom League declares full independence as its goal. 

22. Malaya — A White Paper is issued stating government policy on the future 
constitution of the Malayan Union and Singapore. 

25. U.K. — Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr (Lord Inverchapel) is appointed Am- 
bassador to the U.S. 

31. U.K. — Sir Alexander Cadogan is appointed U.K. representative on the 
Security Council. Montgomery is appointed Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Australia — On behalf of the Commonwealth governments concerned, Australia 
arranges with the U.S. for a joint Commonwealth force of 40,000 to help occupy 
Japan. 

February 1^46 

2. U.K. — Sir Maurice ^ Peterson is appointed Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 

12, U.K. — ^Air Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas replaces Montgomery as British 
Commander in Germany. 

14. U.K. — The Bank of England is nationalized. 

15. Canada — Prime Minister King announces that a Royal Commission has 
been appointed to investigate the disclosure of secret information. 

18. India — ^Men of the Indian Navy begin a hunger strike and riots. 

19. India — British Government announces that a special cabinet mission will 
go to India to act with the Viceroy in discussions with Indian leaders on the 
formation of a constitution-making body. 
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21. aiC.— Bevin surveys foreign affairs in Parliament. 

A “Statement Relating to Defence” is published as a White Paper. 

22. India — Navy mutineers in Bombay capitulate. 

26. India ^At a mass meeting in Bombay, Nehru condemns the anti-British 
rioting and urges seeking independence by peaceful means. 

Attlee makes a statement in Parliament on the violence in India. 

28. A South Pacific Civil Air Conference opens in Wellington, attended by 
the U.K., Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

March 1^46 

4. Canada — An interim report of the investigating commission reveals a net- 
work of agents organized from the Soviet Embassy. 

5. Churchill in a speech at Fulton, Missouri, suggests a "fraternal association*" 
between the U.S. and the British Empire to stem “the expansive and proselytizing 
tendencies of the Soviet Union.” 

6. U,K. and Canada conclude financial talks, sign an agreement on the settle- 
ment of war claims and a loan agreement for $1,250 million. 

15. India — Attlee, speaking in Parliament, offers the Indians full independ- 
ence if they agree on a constitution. 

23. India — The Cabinet Mission arrives in India. 

April 1^46 

2. Canada — Gen. McNaughton is appointed Canadian representative on the 
U.N. Atomic Energy Commission. 

9. Canada announces a $242,500,000 credit to France. 

12. Australia — Norman J. O. Makin is named Minister to the U.S. 

28. India — Congress and the Moslem League accept the invitation of the 
Cabinet Mission to a round-table discussion. 

May 1^46 

I. Hong-Kong — Sir Mark Young reassumes office as Governor and announces 
plans for greater self-government. 

5. India — ^The round-table talks open in Simla. 

8. Attlee states that the Commonwealth Prime Ministers were fully informed 
and consulted on the decision to withdraw British troops from Egypt though no 
burden of decision was placed upon them. 

12. India — ^The round-table discussion breaks down. 

16. India — ^Attlee presents a White Paper on India to the Commons contain- 
ing British recommendations for setting up an interim government. 

17. Ceylon — Colonial Secretary George Hall announces a new constitution 
which brings Ceylon to "the threshold of dominion status.” 

18. India — A White Paper is issued containing the correspondence between 
the Cabinet Mission and the two main parties. 

23. Consultations of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers take place in Lon- 
don, Attlee presiding. 

25. India — The Cabinet Mission and Viceroy announce that the constituent 
body may proceed without interference but that the U.K. Government will 
recommend necessary action for the transfer of sovereignty to the Indian people. 
South Africa — ^The Indian Land Tenure Act is passed. 

June 1^46 

4. UX . — Bevin reviews foreign relations in the House of Commons. 

8. Australia and the U.S, reach a lend-lease settlement. 
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II. India announces the recall of its High Commissioner in South Africa be- 
cause of the Land Tenure Act. 

1 6. India— The Viceroy invites the Congress, Moslem League, and minorities 
to participate in a new central government. 

28. India — ^The Viceroy announces an eight-man "caretaker" government to 
serve pending settlement of issues between the parties. 

July 1^46 

5. Canada — ^The Finance Minister announces that the Canadian dollar is re- 
stored to parity with the American dollar. 

15. Canada— Tht Royal Commission investigating the disclosures of secret 
information issues its final report. 

18. India — Cripps reports to Parliament on the Cabinet Mission’s work. 

25. India— BQCtion results for the Constituent Assembly are made known. 
Congress will have 201 seats, the Moslem League, 73, others, 14. 

August 1^46 

19. India — 4,000 are estimated killed after four days of Hindu-Moslem rioting 
in Calcutta. 

24. India — Nehru forms a 14-man interim government including seven Con- 
gress members and five non-League Moslems. It is stated that all five of the 
Moslem seats will go to the League if it comes in. Jinnah refuses the Viceroy’s 
appeal. 

27. India — ^The U.S. State Department issues a statement on India. 

September 1^46 

28. Australia — A general election is held. Voters return the Commonwealth 
Labor Government to power for three more years. Labor wins 44 seats ; Liberals, 
18; Country, ii; Independent Labor, 2. 

October 1^46 

4. U.K , — In a Cabinet reshuffle, A. V. Alexander is appointed to the new 
Ministry of Defence, designed to coordinate the three services. 

25. India — ^The Moslem League enters the interim government. 

November 1^46 

3. India — ^A joint appeal for restoration of peace throughout India is voiced 
by Hindu and Moslem members of the interim government. 

12. UX . — Parliament is opened by the King. He outlines the Government’s 
intentions in Germany, India, and Burma, announces his forthcoming visit to 
South Africa early in 1947. Attlee declares that the policy of the Government is 
to seek world government through the U.N. 

18. UX » — ^Attlee replies in the Commons to an amendment to the Speech 
from the Throne moved by Labor back-benchers calling for a more ’Socialist’ 
foreign policy. The amendment is defeated 353 to o with 100 abstentions. 

21. India — ^Jinnah announces that the Moslem League will not attend the 
Constituent Assembly opening December 9. Nehru declares that Congress stands 
for an "independent sovereign republic" of India. 

26. India — ^The British Government calls the Viceroy to London, asking him 
to bring Congress and Moslem League representatives. 

New Zealand — In a general election Labor wins 43 seats. National Party, 37. 
28. South Africa announces that the natives of Southwest Africa, except the 
Hereros, favor incorporation into the Union. 
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December 1^46 

3. India — The Viceroy and the Indian leaders reach London and begin a series 
of talks the primary aim of which is to induce the Moslem League to take part 
in the Constituent Assembly. 

6. India — Asaf Ali, a Congress Party Moslem, is appointed India’s first Am- 
bassador to the U.S. 

The Indian conference in London ends in failure. The British Government 
declares it will not agree to any constitution for India not framed with the help 
of the Moslems. 

Australia — ^Evatt announces that a conference of nations with territorial inter- 
ests in the Pacific will open in Canberra early in 1947 to discuss the welfare of 
native peoples. 

9. India — ^The Constituent Assembly opens. The Moslem League does not 
attend. 

II. India — ^Attlee makes a statement on India in the House of Commons. 

13. India — ^The House of Commons approves the Government's India policy. 

In the Constituent Assembly Nehru moves a resolution that the Assembly is 
resolved to proclaim India an independent state. 

20. Burma — ^The British Government offers Burma independence on roughly 
the same terms as India and invites a Burmese delegation to London. 

22. U.K , — Bevin states in a broadcast that Britain is not tying herself to U.S. 
policies. 

EUROPE 

May 1943 

7. Germany surrenders unconditionally at Reims. 

9. Germany — ^The surrender is formally ratified at Berlin. 

Denmark — ^King Christian proclaims the country’s liberation. 

10. Czechoslovakia — President Benes and his cabinet arrive in Prague. 

11. Germany — Stimson announces U.S. plans for governing the U.S. zone. 

12. Yugoslavia — The U.S., in a statement by Grew, opposes Tito’s claim to oc- 
cupy Trieste. 

14. Austria — The Renner Provisional Government declares Austria's inde- 
pendence, nullifies all Nazi laws. 

16. Yugoslavia — As Yugoslav troops continue occupying Trieste, Grew repeats 
his warning against territorial settlement by force. 

19. Yugoslavia — F.M. Sir Harold Alexander issues a statement condemning 
Tito’s occupation of Trieste. Tito states that the Yugoslav Army has the right to 
remain in territory it has liberated. 

20. Austria — ^Tito agrees to withdraw Yugoslav troops from Carinthia. 

22. Yugoslavia— ‘It is announced that Tito has accepted '‘in principle" the 
Allied position on Trieste. 

23. Germany— Third Reich ends with the arrest of the Government, High 

Command and General Staff. . j /-* 

30. Germany— is named to represent the U.S.S.R. on the Allied Con- 
trol Council. 

31. Norway— Government-in-exile returns to Oslo. 

June 1945 

5. Germany— ThQ Allied Commanders sign the terms for joint control and 

disarmament of Germany. . 

9. Italy— The U.S.-British-Yugoslav agreement on occupation ot Venezia 

Giulia in two zones is announced. 
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10. Germany — ^The Soviet High Command announces that anti-fascist political 
parties and trade unions will be allowed in the Russian zone. 

12. Poland — Harry Hopkins’ visit to Moscow results in an agreement on the 
organization of the Polish Provisional Government in accordance with the Yalta 
formula. 

Norway — ^The cabinet of Premier Johan Nygaardsvold resigns. 

lialy — Bonomi and his cabinet resign. 

13. A Western European food conference opens in London. 

14. Norway — ^The Storting convenes for the first time since 1940. 

16. Belgium — ^The Van Acker cabinet resigns, 

Netherlands — The Gerbrandy cabinet resigns. 

17. Italy — Ferruccio Parri of the Action Party forms a ministry including 
representatives of all six Committee of National Liberation parties. 

19. Norway — Einar Gerhardsen forms a coalition government. 

21. Poland — A Moscow court convicts twelve of sixteen Polish leaders of 
underground activity against the U.S.S.R. 

22. Poland — ^The Tripartite Commission in Moscow reaches agreement on the 
formation of the Polish Provisional Government. 

23. Netherlands — Willem Schermerhorn heads a new cabinet. 

25. Germany — ^The German Communist party rejects a Soviet system for 
Germany and urges a coalition government. 

28. Poland — The Lublin administration resigns, Osubka-Morawski becomes 
Premier of the new Provisional Government of National Unity. 

Netherlands — The Queen returns to Amsterdam after a five-year exile. 

Austria — Gen. Mark W. Clark is named Commander of U.S. occupation forces. 

29. Czechoslovakia cedes Ruthenia to the U.S.S.R. 

July 1945 

3. Poland — ^The new Polish Government promises Britain and the U.S. it will 
hold free and unfettered elections. 

Germany — ^The joint occupation of Berlin begins. 

5. Poland — ^The U.S, and Great Britain recognize the Provisional Government. 

6. Germany — French occupation troops march into the Saar basin. 

7. Poland-U.SS.R. — A Soviet-Polish trade agreement is signed. 

10. Albania — ^The Greek Prime Minister asks Allied occupation of northern 
Epirus to protect the population from Albanian outrages. 

14. Italy declares war on Japan. 

SHAEF is dissolved, 

Germany — Social Demoaatic, Communist, Christian Democratic and Liberal 
Democratic parties issue a declaration of policy. 

17. Spain — Franco expresses hope for return of the monarchy. 

Belgium — Parliament votes 98 to 6 to bar the king from the throne and 
continue the regency of Prince Charles. 

At the first formal session of the Big Three meeting at Potsdam, Truman is 
asked to preside. 

19. Belgium — Leopold says he will not surrender the throne until the Bel- 
gians have a ’democratic opportunity’ to elect their leaders. 

20. Spain — In a reorganization of the cabinet, Artajo becomes Foreign Minister. 

21. France — ^De Gaulle in a speech says that France is the potential link 
between two worlds. 

US.S.R, — Stalin promises a stronger navy. 

23. France-^TetSiiti $ trial begins. 

28. Attlee and Bevin replace Churchill and Eden at Potsdam. 
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30. Germany ^The Allied Control Council holds its first formal meeting in 
Berlin, under the chairmanship of Eisenhower. 

31. Sweden^The coalition Government resigns and is replaced by a Social 
Democrat cabinet led by Hansson. 

August 

2. The Big Three issue a communique on the Potsdam meeting, invite France 
to participate in the reparations commission and the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

3. Czechoslovakia deprives its German and Hungarian minorities of citizen- 
ship. 

6. Eisenhower announces that Germans in the U.S. zone may form 
local unions and engage in local political activity. 

USS.R, resumes diplomatic relations with Finland and Rumania. 

8. Germany—The U.S.S.R., France, U.S. and U.K. agree on the statute of the 
International Military Tribunal for the trial of German war criminals. 

Austria— Division of Austria and of Vienna into four occupation zones is 
announced. 

8 . Greece— The Regent asks Admiral Vulgaris to form a government. 

10. France announces it has accepted the invitation to join the Council of 
Foreign Ministers but intends not to be excluded from settlements with Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 

15. France — Petain is convicted of treason and intelligence with the enemy and 
is sentenced to death with the recommendation it be commuted to life imprison- 
ment. General de Gaulle does so. 

16. U.S.S.R. and Poland sign a treaty determining the new Russo-Polish border 
and the sharing of German reparations. 

18. Bulgaria — ^The U.S. informs the provisional government that it has not 
taken proper steps to open the election of August 26 to ’’all democratic elements.'" 

22. Spain — Jose Giral becomes Premier of the government-in-exile in Mexico. 
Rumania — Byrnes announces that the King of Rumania has asked Big Three 

assistance in forming a new government. 

23. Spain — ^Truman bluntly denounces Franco and his government. 

Austria — ^The commanders-in-chief of the American, British and French forces 

enter Vienna. 

25. France — ^Truman and de Gaulle issue a joint statement saying their talks 
in Washington have shown “fundamental harmony between the two countries.” 
Bulgaria postpones the election scheduled for August 26, 

30. The Emergency Economic Committee for Europe issues a statement listing 
its members and outlining its functions. 

September 1^45 

7. Netherlands and the U.K. sign a 3-year monetary agreement. 

10. Germany — ^The Allied Control Council decides that: (i) inland transport 
and coastwise shipping should be restored only the minimum necessary to occupa- 
tion demands and the German peace economy; (2) all unnecessary restrictions on 
normal inter-zone trading should be relaxed. 

Norway — Quisling is sentenced to death. 

11. The meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers opens in London. 
Austria — ^The Allied Council issues a proclamation assuming supreme authority 

in ail matters aecting Austria as a whole. 

Netherlands — ^The U.S. Export-Import Bank grants loans totalling $ioo,- 
000,000, plus $100,000,000 for the Dutch East Indies. 
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Belgium — The U.S. Export-Import Bank grants two loans totalling $ioo,* 

000 , 000 . 

12. Rumania — The U.S.S.R. signs an agreement with Rumania concerning ful- 
fillment of certain articles of the armistice. 

14. Germany — Montgomery gives permission to form parties in the British 
2one. 

Italy — The Council of Foreign Ministers invites all the United Nations at 
war with Italy to submit views in writing on the peace treaty. 

Roland — The Warsaw government denounces the 1925 Concordat with the 
Holy See. 

15. Germany — Local government officials in the U.S. zone are told to draw 
up new governing codes by October 15 for approval by U.S. Military Govern- 
ment. 

Czechoslovakia — Deputy Foreign Minister dementis states there is a conflict 
of opinion with Poland over Teschen and over the German frontier; he repudiates 
the suggestion that Czechoslovakia is a Russian satellite. 

16. France — Leon Blum states that he favors an association of western Euro- 
pean nations. 

18. Italy — Foreign Minister de Gasperi states before the Council of Foreign 
Ministers that Italy favors an Italo-Yugoslav frontier based on the Wilson line 
and automomy for Fiume. 

20. Greece — ^The British Foreign Office issues a statement on the Regent’s 
visit to London. 

22. Germany — British authorities order the appointment of German local and 
provincial councils. 

22. France asks internationalization of the Ruhr and permanent French occupa- 
tion along the entire German Rhine. 

Molotov challenges the procedure under which the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters has been operating. 

23. Hungary — ^The U.S. informs Hungary that it is ready to establish diplo- 
matic relations if free elections are promised. 

25. Germany — ^The commanders-in-chief state that German relations with other 
countries have ceased to exist and that the Allies will regulate all such matters. 

27. An agreement for the establishment of a European Central Inland Trans- 
port Organization is signed in London by eleven nations. 

29. Hungary — ^The U.S. accepts the government’s pledge of free elections. 

Germany — ^The U.S. issues the Harrison report on conditions in refugee camps. 

October 1^4 y 

2. Germany — ^Eisenhower relieves Patton of his command. 

3. The session of the Council of Foreign Ministers ends with no agreement. 

7. Portugal — Premier Salazar announces that political parties may form and 

function within the framework of the regime. 

Norway — General Elections net Labor 76 seats; Conservatives, 25; Liberals, 
20; Communists, ii; others, 18. 

9. France — Laval is sentenced to death for treason. 

Greece — ^Vulgaris and his cabinet resign as a result of the Liberals' refusal to 
participate in the elections set for January 20. 

10. Rumania and Bulgaria — ^The U.S. announces the appointment of Mark 
Ethridge to investigate conditions in Rumania and Bulgaria in connection with 
fulfillment of the Yalta obligations. 

Germany — ^The Allied Control Council approves a law abolishing all Nazi 
organizations. 
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II. Y ugoslavia—lvQ.n Subasic, Foreign Minister, resigns. 

Bulgaria~AgT^.nms and Socialists declare a boycott of the November i8 
elections. 

15. Austria — ^The U.S. recognizes the provisional government. 

17. -Regent Archbishop Damaskinos becomes Premier. 

18. Germany— Yht International Military Tribunal sits in Berlin and receives 
indictments of the 24 Nazi leaders. 

Czechoslovakia decrees a wide nationalization program. 

20. Austria — ^The Allied Control Council recognizes the Provisional Govern- 
ment as de facto authority. 

21. France— Elections for the Constituent Assembly are held. Results: Com- 
munists, 152 seats; Socialists, 151; MRP, 138; referendum, ’yes” to both 
questions concerning the constitution, 

22. Germany — "People’s Courts” and Nazi party courts are abolished and the 
independence of judges from executive control established. 

Sweden declares its willingness to give up its historic neutrality and join 
the U.N. 

28. Czechoslovakia — Parliament opens for the first time since 1938. 

30. Denmark — A general election is held. Results: Social Democrats, 48 seats; 
Liberals, ii; Conservatives, 26; Agrarians, 38; Communists, 18; Land Tax 
Party, 3. 

Czechoslovakia — Parliament confirms President Benes in office. 

31. Norway — Gerhardsen forms a Labor government. 

November 1^4^ 

1. Greece — Panayoti Canellopoulos is named Premier. 

2. Hungary — ^The U.S. recognizes the government. 

4. Hungary — K general election is held. Results: Smallholders, 242 seats; 
Communists, 70; Social Democrats, 69; National Peasants, 22; others, 37. 

6. Italy — ^The Armistice terms are published. 

U.S.S.R . — Molotov in a speech says the atomic secret cannot be kept, promises 
Russians they will have "atomic energy and many other things.” 

Prance — ^At the first meeting of the Constituent Assembly de Gaulle and his 
cabinet resign. 

9. The Inter-Allied Conference on Reparations opens in Paris. 

10. Albania — ^The U.S.S.R. recognizes the Hoxha Government; U.S. and U.K. 
state willingness to recognize it on receipt of a pledge of free elections. The 
U.S. sets the further condition that Albania confirm its prewar bilateral treaties 
with the U.S. 

11. Yugoslavia — ^An election is held for the Constituent Assembly; 90% vote 
for the national front. 

Hungary — ^Zoltan Tildy is named Prime Minister. 

13. France — ^The Constituent Assembly unanimously elects de Gaulle President 
of the Provisional Government. 

15. Finland — ^The trial of former ministers for treason opens. 

16. Germany — A British military court convicts 30 of atrocities at Belsen and 
Oswiecim. 

18. Bulgaria — ^In a single-list election, 80% vote for the Fatherland Front. 
Portugal— K general election is held, boycotted by opposition parties. The 
government wins easily. 

20. Germany — ^The Allied Control Council approves the plan for transfer of 
some 6,650,000 Germans from Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland. 
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The War Crimes Trials open in Nuremberg. 

The Central Commission for the navigation of the Rhine meets at Strasbourg. 

Greece — ^The government resigns. Sophoulis forms a new government. 

21. France — De Gaulle forms a Government of National Union. 

23. Prance — De Gaulle outlines his program including wide nationalization. 

He gets a unanimous vote of confidence. 

24. Italy — Parri resigns as Premier. 

25. Austria — A general election is held. Results: People’s Party, 85 seats; 
Socialists, 76; Communists, 4. 

28. Greece resumes relations with the U.S.S.R. 

29. Yugoslavia — The Constituent Assembly proclaims a Federal Peoples* Re- 
public. 

30. Italy — ^Alcide de Gasperi, Christian Democrat, becomes Premier. 
December 1^4^ 

2. Albania — Single-list elections are held. The National Democratic Front gets 
all 82 seats. 

3. Germany — ^The U.K. suggests reduction of Allied occupation forces in Ger- 
many. 

9. France — Bidault declares that nothing decided by the Big Three at Moscow 
can be binding on France. 

10. France — ^De Gaulle, in a broadcast, says France’s independence depends 
on keeping equilibrium between the powers on either side of her. 

12. Germany — The State Department outlines U.S. economic policy toward 
Germany. 

A U.S. military court convicts the commandant and 39 of the staff of the 
Dachau camp. 

16. The U.S., U.K. and Soviet Foreign Ministers meet in Moscow. 

18. Austria — ^The Control Council approves a coalition cabinet, with Figl as 
Chancellor. 

20. Austria — Renner is unanimously voted President of the Republic. 

21. Germany — Reparations quotas are announced by the Paris conference. 

22. Germany — ^The French authorize the existence of political parties in their 
zone. 

Austria issues a formal statement of its south Tyrol claim. 

Yugoslavia — The U.S. and Britain recognize the government in spite of the 
not wholly free elections. 

24. The Big Three Foreign Ministers announce agreement on peace treaty 
procedure. 

25. France — ^The Finance Ministry announces the franc’s parity will be modi- 
fied to 1 19.107 to the dollar, 480 to the pound. 

27. The communique on the Big Three conference at Moscow is published. 

29. France signs a civil aviation agreement with the U.S. 

France signs a 5-year trade agreement with the U.S.S.R. granting reciprocal 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

31. Rumania — ^Vyshinsky, Clark-Kerr and Harriman arrive in Bucharest to help 
broaden the government, as agreed at Moscow. 

January 1^46 

I. Italy — The Allies transfer Bolzano province to Italian control. 

3. Czechoslovakia and the U.S. sign a civil air transport agreement. 

6. Poland nationalizes all industries employing over 50 workers per shift. 
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7. Ausfrfa— The U.S., Britain, France and the U.S.S.R. formally recognize 
Austria within its 1937 frontiers pending final settlement. 

8. Ruma^/a—Representatives of the opposition parties join the government. 

II. AlhanU— The Constituent Assembly declares Albania a republic. 

^ Germany — The Control Council announces that annual German steel produc- 
tion is to be fixed at 5,800,000 tons and capacity at 7,500,000 tons. 

13. Bulgaria Vyshinsky announces in Moscow that attempts to broaden the 
Bulgarian government have failed. 

France receives the joint Soviet, British, U. S. reply to its request for explana- 
tion of the Moscow decisions on peace treaties. 

The Final Act of the Reparations Conference is signed in Paris by all par- 
ticipants except Greece. 

18. The Deputies of the Council of Foreign Ministers meet in London and 
start discussion of the Italian peace treaty. 

Greece — The U.K. grants Greece a stabilization loan of £10,000,000. 

20. Prance— De Gaulle resigns as President. Vincent Auriol, Socialist Minister 
of State, becomes Acting President. 

22. Germany — It is announced that the U.S., U.K. and U.S.S.R. have agreed 
on the division of the main German fleet into three equal parts. 

France — Felix Gouin, Socialist, is chosen ^President of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. 

27. Germany — Some 4 million vote for local councils in the U.S. zone. The 
Christian Democrats come out ahead, followed by the Social Democrats. 

28. Greece — Foreign Minister Sophianopoulos is dropped by the government. 

29. France — The National Assembly gives the three-party Gouin Government 
a vote of confidence after he outlines its program. 

February 1^46 

I. Hungary — A republic is proclaimed. Zoltan Tildy is elected President. 

4. Hungary — Ferenc Nagy of the Smallholders party becomes Premier. 
Rumania — The U.S. recognizes the broadened Groza Government in accordance 

with the Moscow decisions. 

5. Rumania — ^The U.K. recognizes the Groza Government. 

7. Greece — EAM announces it will not take part in the ‘'electoral fiasco” 
unless a representative government is formed, terrorism is abolished, the electoral 
lists are revised, and the police and army are purged. 

9. France and Italy sign a trade agreement. 

U.S.S.R. — Stalin announces the fourth Five-Year Plan. 

10. U.S.S.R. holds its first general election since 1937- 

17. Belgium — General election is held. Results: House — Christian Socialists, 
92 seats; Socialists, 69; Communists, 23; Liberals, 18; Belgian Democratic 
Union, i; Senate — Christian Socialists, 51; Socialists, 35; Communists, ii; 
Liberals, 4. 

18. Belgium — ^De Schrijver, chairman of the Christian Socialist party, is in- 
vited to form a government. 

21. Finland — Risto Ryti is sentenced to ten years imprisonment for taking 
Finland into war; others receive lesser sentences. 

22. Bulgaria — ^A U.S. note to Bulgaria urges fulfillment of the Moscow 
decisions. 

25, Austria — ^The Allied Control Council decides that Austria may exchange 
diplomatic representatives with other countries. 

26, Spain— The French Government closes the Franco-Spanish frontier. 

27, Czechoslovakia and Hungary sign an egreement on population exchange. 
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March 1^46 

1. Prance suggests to the U.S., U.K., and the U.S.S.R. that the four powers 
meet in Paris to discuss the German question. 

2. Hungary — ^The U.S. sends a note to the U.S.S.R. asking three-power action 
to end Hungary’s economic disintegration. 

Greece — Premier Sophoulis sends a message to the British Government em- 
phashing the difficulties of holding the elections March 31. 

4. Spain — The U.S., Britain, and France call upon the Spanish people to oust 
Franco by peaceful means. The U.S. publishes a White Book on Spanish relations 
with the Axis. 

Finland — Mannerheim resigns as President. 

7. Albania — ^The National Assembly adopts the new constitution. 

France — ^The Communist party adopts a program calling for just reparations 
from Germany and internationalization of the Ruhr. 

8. Bulgaria — ^The Soviet Government accuses the U.S. of violating the Moscow 
agreement on Bulgaria. 

Greece — The U.K. answers the Greek note of March 2, says that the elections 
should not be delayed. 

9. Finland — Juho Paasikivi is elected President by Parliament. 

Italy — The Allied Commission 5 f Investigation arrives in Trieste. 

10. Italy — ^The hrst free local elections in 26 years are held. 

11. Belgium — Spaak forms a cabinet, de Schrijver having failed owing to- 
Socialist opposition to a referendum on the monarchy. 

Greece — Several ministers resign as the government decides not to postpone 
the elections. 

13. Yugoslavia — ^Drazha Mihailovic is captured by government forces. 

14. France — ^The colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion, and French 
Guiana become Departments of France. 

France — Leon Blum arrives in Washington to discuss a loan. 

18. U.S.S.R. — ^The Supreme Soviet adopts the new Five-Year Plan. 

Spain — The Foreign Ministry issues a reply to the U.S. White Book. 

Poland and Yugoslavia sign a 20-year treaty of friendship and mutual aid. 

19. Switzerland and the U.S.S.R. re-establish diplomatic relations. 

U.S.S.R. — Shvernik is elected President of the U.S.S.R. 

20. Poland — Bevin announces agreement with Warsaw on the conditions of 
transfer of the Polish forces to Poland. 

Netherlands — The U.S. Export-Import Bank grants a loan of $200,000,000. 

21. Belgium — ^The Spaak Government resigns. 

24. Finland — ^Mauno Pekkala is appointed Premier. 

26. Germany — The Control Council agrees on the Plan for Reparations and 
Level of German Peacetime Economy. 

27. Belgium — ^Van Acker forms a government. 

France and the U.S. sign a civil aviation agreement. 

Yugoslavia receives a warning from the U.S. and British governments against 
the invasion of Zone A in Venezia Giulia. 

28. Greece — Sophoulis announces that, for international reasons, the election 
will be held. 

30. Yugoslavia — The U.S- requests that U.S. airmen be allowed to testify at 
the trial of Mihailovic. 

Czechoslovakia — Premier Fierlinger, speaking in Prague, lays claim to the 
territory of Kladsko (Glatz). 

31. Bulgaria— Tht government is reorganized without including the opposition. 

Greece— A general election is held. The EAM and other left parties abstain. 
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Results: Populists, 191 seats; National Political Union, 56; Liberals, 42; EDES, 
17; others, ii; to be allotted, 37. 

Germany — 82% of the Social Democrats in the British, French and U.S. zones 
of Berlin vote against fusion with the Communists. 


April IC146 

I. Greece — Premier Sophoulis resigns. 

Y ugoslavia — Tito outlines Yugoslav foreign policy to Parliament. 

3. An Emergency Conference on the European cereals supply opens in London. 

4. Albania — The U.K. announces that in view of the unfriendly attitude of 
the Albanian Government the British minister-designate will not go to Tirana 
nor will the Albanian envoy be received in London. 

Greece — Panayotis Poulitsas becomes Premier heading a coalition cabinet of 
Populist and National Bloc leaders. 

5. Poland states its refusal to consider the Czech claim to Kladsko. 

Denmark — Completion of the Soviet evacuation of Bornholm is announced. 
Yugoslavia refuses the U.S. request concerning witnesses at Mihailovic trial. 

8. Byrnes announces agreement on the U.S. proposal to hold a conference of 

the Big Four Foreign Ministers in Paris on April 25. 

Greece — The U.K.-U.S.-French Observation Mission issues a report stating 
that the elections were essentially free and fair. 

10. Germany — Gen. Vassily D. Sokolovsky succeeds Zhukov as Soviet member 
of the Control Council. 

14. Germany — A joint conference of Berlin delegates of the Communist and 
'‘official’' pro-fusion Social Democrats meets and approves fusion. 

(Greece — Prime Minister Poulitsas and three National Bloc leaders resign. 

18. Yugoslavia— Vat U.S. grants full diplomatic recognition, having received 
formal assurance on April 2 that Yugoslavia is prepared to observe existing 
treaties and agreements with the U.S. 

(Greece — ^Tsaldaris forms a cabinet, mainly of Populist ministers. 

19. France— Vht Constituent Assembly adopts the new constitution, 309 to 
249 - 

20. Hungary — Premier Nagy returns to Budapest from Moscow with a two- 
year extension of the period of payment of reparations. 

21. Hungary— Tht U.S.S.R. replies to the U.S. note of March 2, turns down 
the U.S. proposal for tripartite action. 

Germany Official fusion of the Communists and Social Democrats in the 

Soviet occupation zone takes place. 

24. Foland—Vht U.S. Export-Import Bank announces loans totalling I90 mil- 
lion to Poland, I40 million for reconstruction and $50 million for purchase of 
U.S. surplus property. 

25. The Council of Foreign Ministers opens in Paris. 

26. France— Vht National Constituent Assembly ends.^ ^ 

27. Italy — ^The Big Four agree in principle on disposition of the Italian fleet. 
29. France and the U.K. sign a financial agreement. 

Germany— submits to the Council of Foreign Ministers a 25-year four- 
power treaty to keep Germany disarmed. 


May 1^46 

I. Byrnes suggests to the Foreign Ministers that the occupying troops 

be reduced to 15,000 for each occupying power. 

3 The Council of Foreign Ministers hears the Italian case on Trieste pre- 
sented by de Gasperi and the Yugoslav case presented by Kardeij. 
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Porfugal—'WsLshingtoa discloses that negotiations have begun between the 
U.K. and U.S. and Portugal for continuing the use of Azores bases. 

*5. Prance— The draft constitution is rejected by a popular referendum. 

7! Rumania— The Big Four agree to Rumania’s retention of Transylvania. 

Prance— The Cabinet states that the U.S. proposal for a 2 5 -year alliance against 
German aggression is inadequate. 

8. Byrnes suggests to the Council of Foreign Ministers that the peace confer- 
ence of 21 nations be called for June 15. 

^ Ifaly — ^King Victor Emmanuel abdicates and leaves for Egypt. 

Churchill, in a speech at the Hague, calls for a united Europe. 

Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia conclude a treaty of friendship and mutual 
assistance against Germany or her allies. 

10. Italy — ^The Crown Prince proclaims himself Umberto II. 

Poland— The U.S. Government suspends deliveries to Poland under the $50 
million surplus property credit. * 

13. Parliament meets for the first time in 10 years. The Regent 

announces a plebiscite on the monarchy for September i, 1946. 

15. The Council of Foreign Ministers decides to recess until June 15. 

l^aly — ^The Big Four agree to revised armistice terms for Italy. 

17. Netherlands holds a general election. Results: Catholic Peoples’ party, 32; 
Labor, 29; Anti-Revolutionary, 13; Communists, 10; Christian Historical Union, 
8; Freedom, 6; State Reformed, 2. 

Rumania — Antonescu is condemned to death. 

18. Netherlands — Premier Schermerhorn resigns. 

21. Switzerland reaches agreement with France, Britain and the U.S. on the 
disposition of German assets in Switzerland. 

22. Albania — The U.K. formally protests to Albania against the action of 
coastal batteries in firing on two British cruisers off Corfu. 

26. Czechoslovakia holds a general election. Results: Czech Communists, 93 
seats; National Socialists, 65; People’s party, 47; Slovak Democrats, 43; Czech 
Social Democrats, 36; Slovak Communists, 21; Slovak Freedom party, 3; Slovak 
Labor, 2. 

Germany — Gen. Clay announces the decision to dismantle no further plants in 
the U.S. zone for reparations pending agreement on execution of the Potsdam 
decision to treat Germany as an economic unit. 

27. U.S.S.R . — In a statement to the press Molotov charges that the U.S. and 
Britain tried to impose their will on the Soviet Union at Paris. 

Rumania receives a note from the U.S. on free elections. 

28. Prance and the U.S, sign a financial agreement on lend-lease settlement, 
credits, and purchase of surplus property. 

Poland and the U.S.S.R, announce agreement on equipping the Polish army. 

Germany — ^The Control Council drops plans for an investigation of German 
disarmament owing to Soviet objections to investigating war industries. 

30. Czechoslovakia — ^BClement Gottwald, a Communist, becomes Premier; 
Masaryk is retained as Foreign Minister. 

June 1^46 

2. Italy holds a general election and referendum. Results: Christian Democrats, 
200 seats; Socialists, 120; Communists, 110. The monarchy loses, 12,672,767 to 
10,688,905. 

holds elections for 2nd Constituent Assembly. Results: MRP, 162; 
Communists, 149; Socialists, 122; Radicals, 40; Rightist parties, 54. 
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'Portugal — ^The British and U.S. bases in the Azores are formally handed back. 

3. Rumania replies to the U.S. note of May 27. 

8 . Yugoslavia — ^The U.S.S.R. agrees to supply the Yugoslav Army with equip- 
ment. 

10. Italy — ^The government declares Italy a de facto republic. Umberto refuses 
to accept the proclamation without formal action by the Court of Cassation. 

Yugoslavia — ^Tito returns from Moscow. 

11. Italy — ^De Gasperi becomes temporary head of state. Monarchists riot. 

13. Italy — ^Umberto leaves the country. 

14. Rumania — ^The U.S. rejects the Rumanian reply of June 3 as unsatisfactory. 

15. The meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers is resumed in Paris. 

19. Rumania sends a note to the U.S. stating that the Big Three collectively 

are responsible for implementing the Moscow decisions and that the U.S.S.R. has 
raised no objections to Rumania’s conduct. 

France — Bidault is elected President of the Provisional Government. 
Czechoslovakia — ^The Assembly unanimously re-elects Benes President. 

19. Hungary — ^The U.S. announces that $32,000,000 in Hungarian gold will 
be returned to the Hungarian Government. 

24. Austria — ^The Council of Foreign Ministers rules out the Austrian claim 
for a part of the South Tyrol. 

25. Italy — ^The Constituent Assembly is inaugurated. 

26. France — ^The Constituent Assembly confirms the Bidault three-party cabi* 
net, 517 to 2. 

Poland — ^The U.S. restores the $50 million surplus property credit. 

27. The Foreign Ministers agree that the Dodecanese Islands should go to 
Greece and the Tenda and Briga area to France. 

28. Italy — Enrico de Nicola is elected President of the Republic. 

Austria — ^The Control Council signs the revised control machinery agreement. 
30. Poland — A referendum approves (i) abolition of the Senate {2) national- 
ization of industry and land reform ( 3 ) the western frontier. 

Germany — In Bavaria, Wurttemberg-Baden, and Greater Hesse in the U.S. 
zone, the Germans elect assemblies to approve, reject, or change state constitu- 
tions drafted by U.S. -appointed councils. 

July 1946 

1. Netherlands — Beel completes the formation of a coalition government. 

Italy — De Gasperi and his cabinet resign. 

2. Germany — Gen. Clay declares a political amnesty for all Germans in the 
U.S. zone under 28, except those who held high posts in Nazi Germany. 

Albania and Yugoslavia sign a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance. 

3. The Council of Foreign Ministers agrees to establish Trieste as a "free 
territory” guaranteed by the Security Council. 

4. The Council of Foreign Ministers agrees that the peace conference will 
meet in Paris, July 29, 

6. Austria — A Soviet order is issued, confiscating as German assets important 
industrial plants in eastern Austria. 

7, Austria--^tn. Clark protests against the Soviet seizure of property without 
prior consultation with the Allied Council. 

9. Belgium — Premier Van Acker and his cabinet resign. 

Denmark and the VSS.R. sign a two-year trade pact. 

Germany— In the Council of Foreign Ministers, Molotov calls Byrnes’ proposal 
for a 25-year treaty inadequate; he also asks $10,000,000,000 reparations to the 
U.S.S.R. from Germany. 
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10. Austria — ^The U.S. sends a note to Austria on ’'German assets.” 

Germany — In the Council of Foreign Ministers, Molotov makes a declaration 

of Soviet policy on the future of Germany. 

11. Germany— 'By mts announces that the U.S. is ready to fuse the U.S. 2one 
economically with others as a step toward German economic unity. 

12. The Council of Foreign Ministers adjourns. 

Italy— D q Gasperi forms a new government which is approved by the President. 

13. Poland — ^Mikolajczyk demands that the referendum of June 30 be declared 
invalid, produces evidence of fraud. 

15. Yugoslavia — Mihailovic is sentenced to death. 

18. Sweden— Tht U.S., Britain, France, and Sweden agree on disposition of 
German assets in Sweden. 

23. Hungary — A U.S. note to the U.S.S.R says that the Russians are stripping 
Hungary, and invokes the Yalta agreement. 

24. Germany— The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency announces the first alloca- 
tion of capital equipment taken from Germany. 

26. Austria — Ignoring Soviet protests, Parliament passes a nationalization law 
applying to many Soviet-claimed enterprises. 

Germany — Kt the Nuremberg trials Jackson opens the prosecution’s summa- 
tion. 

Czechoslovakia — Premier Gottwaid, on returning from Moscow, announces 
Soviet economic concessions. 

27. Hungary — ^The U.S.S.R. rejects the U.S. complaint that Soviet policy is 
mining Hungary’s economy, and turns down the suggestion for a three-power 
committee to work out a plan for rehabilitation. 

28. France — In his first speech on foreign affairs since leaving office, de Gaulle 
says that the new Europe must redress the balance between the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S. 

29. The Paris Peace Conference opens. 

Germany — Britain announces its acceptance in principle of the U.S. proposal 
for economic unity of the U.S. and British zones. 

30. Germany — K twelve-nation conference in London agrees to make 100,000 
formerly German-owned patents freely available to all nations. 

August 1^46 

I. Belgium — Huysmans, the Socialist leader, forms a government. 

3. Hungary — The new currency unit (forint) starts in circulation. 

5. Poland and the U.S.S.R» sign an agreement handing over control of the 
Oder to Polish authorities. 

8. Germany — K published British statement calls for a showdown on the 
questions of German economic unity and reparations. 

9. Austria — ^The British and U.S. commanders express acceptance of the nation- 
alization law; the Soviet commander objects. 

Yugoslavia — A U.S. C-47 is forced down near Ljubljana. 

Poland — ^The U.S. restores the $40 million Export-Import Bank credit after 
receiving the texts of Poland’s trade pacts with other European states. 

10. Italy — De Gasperi denounces the draft treaty with Italy before a plenary 
session of the Paris Conference. 

France rejects the U.S. proposal for zonal economic merger in Germany. 

12. Italy — ^The Paris Conference invites Albania, Mexico, Cuba, Egypt to ap- 
pear to state their views on the Italian treaty. 

13. Rumania — Foreign Minister Tatarescu speaks to the Paris Conference on 
the draft treaty for Rumania. 
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14 Bulgaria— VoKiga Minister Kulishev addresses the Paris Conference on 
the draft treaty for Bulgaria, makes a claim to Western Thrace. 

Hungary— Foreign Minister Gyongyosi addresses the Paris Conference 

Replying at Paris to the Soviet attack on U.S, aims in Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean, Byrnes charges that the U.S. has suffered "repeated abuse and misrepre- 
sentation” at the conference. 

Finland — Foreign Minister Enckell speaks to the Paris Conference. 

Yugoslavia sends a note to the U.S. and Britain charging that the behavior 
of Allied troops in Trieste and Zone A of Venezia Giulia is "insulting to the 
dignity and honor of the Yugoslav army.” 

17. Denmark and the U.S.S.R. sign a five-year trade pact. 

19. Yugoslavia— The U.S. and the U.K. publish notes dated May 20 and 
August 15, accusing Yugoslavia of attempting to discredit them and of fomenting 
disorder in Venezia Giulia. A second U.S. plane is shot down in Yugoslav 
territory, with the loss of five lives. 

20. Poland — A U.S. note charges the government with curtailing democratic 
activity and with irregularity in conducting the June 30 referendum. 

Yugoslavia— K Yugoslav note to the U.S. protests against the "constant and 
systematic flights of U.S. military aircraft over Yugoslavia.” 

21. Yugoslavia receives an ultimatum from the U.S. giving her 48 hours to 
give satisfaction regarding the acts committed against U.S. aircraft and crews or 
face appeal to the Security Council. 

Austria — In Paris Gruber presents Austria’s case on the South Tyrol. 

22. Yugoslavia releases the seven Americans who were interned in Yugoslavia 
from the U.S. transport shot down August 9. Tito announces he has given the 
strictest orders not to fire on foreign aircraft again. 

24. U.S.S.R. — Litvinov’s retirement as Deputy Foreign Minister is announced. 

Bulgaria — ^The U.S. protests to Bulgaria on pre-election conditions. 

Yugoslavia — The U.S. announces that Yugoslavia has apparently complied 

with the ultimatum on the attacks on American aircraft but adds that the 
possibility of seeking U.N. action is still open. 

25. Greece — ^The U.S. agrees to make informal and limited observation of the 
plebiscite, September i. 

26. Norway and the U.S.S.R. announce agreement on their common frontier. 
September 1^46 

I. Greece — In a referendum, 1,691,592 vote for the monarchy, 521,268 against. 

3. Yugoslavia — ^The U.S. acknowledges fulfillment of the ultimatum terms, 
insists on indemnity for the families of the fliers, denies the Yugoslav charges 
on unauthorized flights. 

6. Germany — Byrnes, in a speech at Stuttgart, outlines U.S. policy on Germany. 

Austria and Italy agree on autonomy and minority rights in South Tyrol. 

8. Bulgaria — In a referendum 3,801,160 vote for a republic, 197,176 for the 
monarchy. « 

15. Bulgaria — ^The National Assembly proclaims a People’s Republic. 

16. Molotov releases a statement in Paris objecting to Byrnes’ contention that 
the border between Germany and Poland remains to be fixed. 

17. France and the U.K. sign a pact revising the Anglo-French debt settlement 
and the accord on payments between the sterling and franc areas. 

19. In a speech at Zurich, Churchill advocates partnership between Germany 
and France as the first step in the creation of a United States of Europe. 

21. Poland — President Beirut, in opening the National Council, says that all 
efforts to change the new frontiers will be strongly resisted. 
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24. Bulgaria— The U.S. sends a note (released October 21) to Bulgaria on 
free elections. 

28. Greece — ^King George enters Athens, receives the resignation of the gov- 
ernment and reappoints Tsaldaris to form a new one. 

The Italian Political Commission at the Paris Conference adopts the Italo- 
Yugoslav and Free Territory of Trieste frontiers. 

France— The Assembly adopts the second draft constitution, 440 to 106. 

30. Germany— The International Tribunal in Nuremberg announces its basic 
decisions. Conspiracy to wage aggressive warfare is deemed the ’'supreme crime." 
The Leadership Corps, Elite Guard, Security Service and Gestapo are found 
criminal. The Storm Troopers, German Cabinet, General Staff and High Com- 
mand are acquitted. 

October 1^)46 

1. Germany — Decisions in the Nuremberg trial are announced. Three de- 
fendants (Schacht, Fritzsche, and Von Papen) are acquitted; the other nineteen 
receive sentences ranging from ten years’ imprisonment to death. 

2. Germany — ^The Control Council agrees on a 4-power investigation of Ger- 
man disarmament and demilitarization in each zone. 

5. Sweden — Premier Hansson dies. 

A trade and credit agreement is concluded with the U.S.S.R. 

9. France — ^De Gaulle asks the nation to vote "No" on the constitution. 

10. Italy — ^The draft treaty with Italy is approved, with recommendations, by 
Paris Conference. On Trieste and other controversial issues, the vote is 15 to 6, 
with the Slav bloc in the minority. 

Germany — The Control Council announces its rejection of all pleas for 
clemency by those condemned to death at Nuremberg. ^ 

Sweden — ^Tage Erlander, Minister of Education, is appointed Premier. 

11. Yugoslavia — ^Archbishop Stepinac of Zagreb is sentenced to 16 years of 
hard labor for crimes against thd state. 

12. Italy — Byrnes announces that the U.S. will pay $50 million to Italy 
immediately to reimburse it for lire furnished to the U.S. Army. 

13. France — The constitution is adopted by 9,120,576 to 7,980,333, with 
7,938,884 abstentions. 

14. The Paris Conference approves the Finnish draft treaty, thus completing 
its scheduled work. Molotov comments that some of the results are unsatisfactory 
to the U.S.S.R. 

The Foreign Ministers decide to meet in New York on November 4 to com- 
plete the peace treaties and hold preliminary talks on Germany. 

15. The Paris Conference ofEcially closes. The Yugoslav delegation boycotts 
the session, says Yugoslavia cannot accept the Italian treaty. 

Germany — Goering commits suicide shortly before the hour of execution. 

16. Germany — ^The other Nazis condemned to death at Nuremberg are hanged, 
Czechoslovakia — ^The U.S. suspends the $40 million surplus property credit 

and holds up negotiations for a I50 million rehabilitation loan. 

17. Yugoslavia — ^The U.S. protests to Yugoslavia against the holding of in- 
dividuals claiming U.S. citizenship in forced labor camps. 

20, Germany — ^Elections are held in Berlin for the new city council and the 
local councils. Results: Social Democrats, 999,170; Christian Democrats, 454,- 
202; Socialist Unity, 405,992; Liberal Democrats, 192,527. 

Germany — In the Russian zone elections are held for county councils and diets. 
The Socialist Unity party comes out ahead. 
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21. Bulgaria— U.S. announces that the U.S.S.R. has rejected its request 
for a Big Three guarantee of free balloting in the October 27 election. 

Greece — All ministers resign to permit broadening of the cabinet. 

27. Bulgaria— K general election is held. Results: Fatherland Front, 366 seats 
(of which 279 go to Communists) ; Opposition, 99. 

28. France — ^The new constitution comes into force. 

U.S.S.R.— Answering 31 questions asked him by a British correspondent, Stalin 
says the U.S.S.R. has 60 divisions in the West, does not have the atom bomb 
secret, is still interested in a U.S. loan, does not think the veto is overworked. 

Austria — ^The U.S. issues a policy statement on Austria, stating it is a liberated 
rather than an enemy country. 

Rumania — ^The U.S. sends a note to Rumania accusing the government of 
methods which will prevent free and fair elections November 19. 

30. Austria — Parliament, in secret session, passes a resolution asking with- 
drawal of all occupation troops. 

November 1^46 

1. Germany — Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg appeal to the Big 
Four for participation in the discussions of the German peace treaty. 

2. Greece — ^The opposition refuses to take part in the government. 

3. Greece — Premier Tsaldaris forms a reshuffled Populist cabinet. 

4. The Council of Foreign Ministers opens in New York. 

Bulgaria — The British Government officially states that the Bulgarian elections 
were not satisfactorily held. 

5. The Netherlands appeals to the Big Four for adjustment of the Dutch- 
German border. 

6. The Council of Foreign Ministers hears Yugoslav and Italian statements on 
Trieste. 

7. Italy — Palmiro Togliatti, head of the Italian Communist party, on his re- 
turn from Yugoslavia, gives the Italian Government Tito’s proposals for direct 
settlement of the frontier dispute. Italy turns them down. 

8. Albania — ^The U.S. announces the recall of its mission from Tirana. 

9. Poland — ^The U.S. State Department sends Poland a note on the interests of 
Americans in properties that the Polish Government plans to nationalize. 

10. France — Elections for the National Assembly are held. Results: Communists 
and affiliates, 182; MRP, 166; Socialists, 102; Radicals and allied parties, 71; 
PRL and affiliates, 38. 

11. At the Foreign Ministers* meeting Byrnes announces that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has ordered the return of the Danube River craft held by the U.S. 

12. Albania — Britain reiterates its decision to sweep the Corfu channel despite 
a warning from Albania that such action would be “premeditated violation of 
Albanian sovereignty.” 

13. -Anglo-American talks on bi-zonal merger open in New York. 

14. Czechoslovakia and the U.S. reach agreement on commercial policy. 

15. Czechoslovakia and Poland announce they have asked the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to be permitted to participate in drafting the German treaty. 

16. Rumania receives U.S. and U.K. notes urging free elections. 

19. Rumania— A general election is held. Results: Government parties, 339 
seats; National Peasants, 32; Popular Hungarian Union, 29; others, 5. 

21. Bulgaria — Georgi Dimitrov, former general secretary of the Communist 
International, forms a government. 

22, Poland receives separate notes from the U.S. and U.iC. recalling the Yalta 
pledge of “free and unfettered” elections. 
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Rumania — ^The U.S. charges that the Rumanian elections were not free. 

24. Germany — Wurttemberg-Baden, in an election for the new Diet and con- 
stitution, adopts the constitution, five to one. 

27. Albania and Yugoslavia sign a 30-year customs union and economic agree- 
ment. 

28. Prance — ^The National Assembly accepts the resignation of Bidault’s 
cabinet. 

December 1^46 

1. Germany — In Bavaria and Greater Hesse the new constitutions are approved 
by referendum. Party vote: Bavaria — Christian Social Union, 830,474; Social 
Democrats, 416,898; Communists, 78,725; others, I73 j 323* Greater Hesse — 
Social Democrats, 272,183; Christian Democrats, 189,707; Communists, 55,205; 
Liberal Democrats, 112,681. 

2. Germany — Byrnes and Bevin sign an agreement for the economic fusion of 
the U.S. and British zones. 

3. Germany — In a joint statement, Byrnes and Bevin invite France and the 
U.S.S.R. to join with them in treating Germany as an economic unit. 

4. Belgium, in a note to the Council of Foreign Ministers, claims a small 
frontier adjustment with Germany. 

5. The Council of Foreign Ministers agrees on a permanent statute for 
Trieste. 

7. In a memorandum submitted to the Council of Foreign Ministers, Byrnes 
suggests that occupation forces in Germany, Austria, Poland, and the Balkans be 
substantially reduced. 

8. Prance — The Electoral College chosen November 24 elects the Council of 
the Republic. Results: Communists and affiliates, 78; MRP and affiliates, 74; 
Socialists, 51; Rassemblement des Gauches, 32; others, 33. 

9. The Council of Foreign Ministers agrees to hold the next meeting in 
Moscow March 10, 1947, on Germany and Austria. 

Poland — ^The Peasant party issues its electoral manifesto, calling for restoration 
of civil liberties. 

10. Albania receives an ultimatum from the U.K. demanding an apology 
within 14 days for the “deliberately hostile act" of laying mines or letting them 
be laid in the Corfu channel. 

11. The Council of Foreign Ministers agrees on the agenda for the Moscow 
meeting in March 1947 and on the appointment of special deputies for pre- 
liminary discussions; the Council decides the five treaties will be signed in Paris 
on February 10, 1947. 

12. The Council of Foreign Ministers completes work on the five treaties, 
except for final drafting, as the New York session ends. 

16. Prance — Blum, unable to form a coalition, forms an all-Socialist cabinet. 

17. Prance — ^The National Assembly gives Blum and his cabinet a vote of 
confidence, 544 to 2, 69 abstaining. Blum outlines his program. 

18. Greece — ^A country-wide general strike is held as a protest against the 
“betrayal of Greek rights by the Allies." 

19. Germany — ^The French Government announces a decision to introduce 
customs control between the Saar and the rest of the French zone. 

22. Prance and Italy sign a commercial pact. 

24; Germany — Gen. MacNarney grants an amnesty to over 800,000 Germans 
in the U.S. zone liable to denazification prosecution for minor offenses. 

Albania — ^The government replies to the British note, denies laying the mines, 
rejects the demand for an apology. 
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27. France — Auguste Champetier de Ribes, MRP, is elected President of the 
Council of the Republic. 

Poland — ^The State Department announces that the gold and accounts of the 
Bank of Poland frozen in the U.S. will be released owing to satisfactory nego- 
tiations on compensation for nationalized property. 

27. Germany — Acting Secretary of State Acheson states that the French action 
in the Saar has U.S. approval. 

28. France — ^De Gaulle announces he will not be a candidate for President. 

THE NEAR EAST AND AFRICA 

May 1943 

21. Syria and Lebanon — ^Negotiations are broken olf between Syria and 
Lebanon on the one hand and France on the other. Street demonstrations and 
riots occur in protest against French troops. 

29. Syria and Lebanon — ^French troops shell Damascus. 

31. Syria and Lebanon — Churchill informs de Gaulk ^lat British troops have 
been ordered to intervene. 


June 194s 

1. Syria and Lebanon — ^De Gaulle orders French troops to cease fire. 

2. Syria and Lebanon — De Gaulle blames the British Government and its 
agents for the Levant crisis. 

4. The Arab League Council meets at Cairo. 

5. Syria and Lebanon — Churchill speaks in Commons on the Levant. 

22. Syria and Lebanon — ^The British Government issues an official explana- 
tion of the intervention of British troops. 


July 1943 

2. Syria and Lebanon^-Fttnch officials disclose that France and Britain have 
started direct negotiations to settle Near East differences.^ 

10. Turkey — Turkish Foreign Minister Hasan Saka arrives in London. ^ 
iS*. Algeria— The French Minister of the Interior, reporting on the nationalist 
risings in Algeria in May, states that 50,000 Moslems took part and 10,000 troops 

were used to restore order. , ^ , /- a 

ao. Egypt, in a note to the U.K., asks modification of the^ 1936 o- 
Egyptian treaty, including evacuation of all troops and the joining of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan to E^pt. 


August 1943 . ^ u 

13. Palestine— The World Zionist Conference asks Britain that Palestine be 

A°ne^ministry is formed with Sami Bey Solh as Premier. 

26 Syria — A new ministry is formed with Paris el Khoury as Premier. 

Tangier— The U.S., U.S.S.R., France and Britain sign a preliminary agree- 
ment for the return of Tangier to its former international status. ^ 

Palestine— Tmmm writes Attlee supporting the Jewish claim to immediate 
admittance of 100,000 Jews into Palestine. 


i! umounerf th.t the Empeto. tas g«»ieJ >» «>' 
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October 1^4^ 

10. Iran — Bevin states in Parliament that the withdrawal of British troops 
is almost complete and that Molotov, in a letter of September 20, assured him 
Soviet troops will be withdrawn by the agreed date. 

18. Palestine — ^The U.S. State Department issues the texts of King Ibn Sand’s 
letter to Roosevelt on Palestine and Roosevelt’s reply of April 5, 1945. Byrnes 
declares the U.S. will reach no definite conclusion on Palestine without consulta- 
tion with Jewish and Arab leaders, 

20. Palestine — Egypt, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon send a joint note to Byrnes 
saying that the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine would lead to war. 

22. Iran — Premier Sadr resigns, is succeeded by Ebahim Hakimi. 

29. Palestine — The Arab Higher Committee, dissolved in 1936, is re-established. 

31. Turkey — Byrnes announces the dispatch of a note to Turkey on the Straits 
question. 

The Arab League Council meets at Cairo in its second session. 

PI ov ember 1^45 

2. Palestine — Lord Gort resigns as High Commissioner. 

7. Turkey — ^The Treaty of Friendship with the U.S.S.R. expires. 

8. Palestine — General Sir Alan Cunningham is appointed High Commissioner. 

10, Palestine — The Council of the Arab League, meeting in Cairo, approves a 

common policy on Palestine. 

12. Egypt — King Farouk, opening Parliament, says Egypt is determined to 
effect the withdrawal of foreign forces. 

13. Palestine — Bevin in Parliament announces U.S. acceptance of a British 
invitation to set up an Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. 

18. Iran announces the outbreak of rebellion in Azerbaijan. 

20. Iran — Iranian troops are halted by the Russians and ordered back to 
Teheran when they try to enter Azerbaijan to suppress the revolt. 

23. Iran — ^The U.S. sends a note to the U.S.S.R. asking to be kept informed 
of events in Azerbaijan. 

Turkey receives a British note on the Montreux convention. 

26. Iran — ^The U.K., in a note to Moscow on northern Iran, draws attention 
to the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian Treaty of 1942, 

The U.S. proposes to the U.K. and the U.S.S.R. that all Allied troops be 
withdrawn from Iran by January i, 1946. 

December 2^4^ 

3. Iran — ^The U.S.S.R. replies to the British and U.S. notes, rejecting the U.S. 
proposal for withdrawal of troops from Iran by January i. 

6. Turkey announces its acceptance of the U.S. proposals for revision of the 
Montreux convention as a basis for discussion. 

7. Iran— Byrnes assures Iran that the U.S. Government will adhere to the 
Teheran declaration of December i, 1943. 

xo. Palestine — The U.S. and U.K. exchange notes on formation of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry and appoint its members. 

13. Syria and Lebanon — France and Britain sign an agreement providing for 
the evacuation of all their troops from the Levant at a later date and for mutual 
support and consultation on all Middle East questions. 

Iran formally asks the U.K,, U.S,S.R, and U.S. to discuss the evacuation of 
Iran at the Moscow meeting. 

16. Egypt sends a note to the U.K. asking opening of negotiations for treaty 
revision. 
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18. Iran issues a declaration describing the Soviet note of December 3 to the 
U.S. as inconsistent with the facts. 

19. Palestine—Tht U.S. House of Representatives adopts a resolution, passed 
on December 17 by the Senate, urging the use of American "good offices” to 
open Palestine to the free entry of Jews. 

20. Turkey—Tht Soviet press puts forward claims to the Turkish provinces of 
Kars and Ardahan. 

January 1^46 

2. Syria and Lebanon — A general strike occurs in Damascus, Aleppo and 
Beirut in protest against continued occupation by French troops. 

6. Turkey — Premier Saracoglu denounces unofficial Soviet territorial claims. 

7. Palestine— ThQ Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry meets in Washington. 

8. Turkey — K new Democratic (opposition) party is formed, led by former 
Premier Bayar. 

16. Palestine — ^The Kings of Egj^pt and Saudi Arabia in a joint statement 
at Cairo reaffirm that Palestine should remain an Arab country. 

21. Iran — Ebahim Hakimi resigns as Premier. 

26. Iran — ^Ahmad Ghavam Saltaneh is chosen Premier by the Iranian Parlia- 
ment. He promises to seek direct negotiations with U.S.S.R. 

28. Egypt — ^Britain agrees to review the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. 

31. Iraq — Premier Hamdi el Pacchechi and his cabinet resign. 

February 1^46 

2. Egypt — ^The Wafd calls the exchange of notes with Britain "unparalleled 
disaster,” states it will not be bound by the negotiations. 

13. Egypt — ^Three cabinet ministers resign as political tension grows under 
increasing student demonstrations against the British. 

14. Iran — ^Bevin states in London that all British troops are to be withdrawn 
by March 2, according to the 1942 treaty. 

15. Egypt — Ismail Sidky Pasha succeeds Nokrashy Pasha as Premier. 

21. Egypt — British troops fire on mobs attacking British property. 

Iran — Premier Ghavam is received by Stalin and Molotov in Moscow. 

23. Egypt — Britain protests the riots. Egypt replies, blaming British provoca- 
tion, but promises just reparation. 

Syria and Lebanon accept a French invitation to send delegates to Paris to 
settle the evacuation question. 

March 1^46 

1. Iran — ^The Moscow radio announces that Soviet troops will begin to leave 
certain areas the next day, but that those in the rest of Iran will remain "pend- 
ing clarification of the situation.” 

4. Iran protests to the U.S.S.R. the decision to keep Soviet troops in Iran. 
Syria — Britain announces Franco-Brirish agreement on simultaneous with. 

drawal from Syria, between March ii and April 30. 

5. Iran — ^A U.S. note to the U.S.S.R. protests the retention of Soviet troops in 
Iran and accuses the U.S.S.R. of violating its pledged word. 

7. Iran — Premier Ghavam leaves Moscow; no agreement is announced. 

Egypt — ^The Premier announces he is forming a delegation for treaty revision 
talks without the Wafd. 

10. Lebanon — France and the U.K. agree to evacuation of Lebanon by June 30, 
1946, by the British and April i, 1947, by the French. 

12. Iran — ^The U.S. sends an inquiry to Moscow on reported Soviet troop 
movements in Iran. 
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14. Iran — Bevin announces in Parliament the dispatch of a note to Moscow 
asking Soviet intentions on withdrawal of troops from Iran. 

22. Transjordan and the U.K. sign an alliance and mutual assistance pact. 
Lebanon — A new agreement with France is signed calling for total evacuation 
by December 31, 1946, instead of June 30, 1947- 

24. Iran — ^The Moscow radio announces that Soviet troops are being with- 
drawn and that the evacuation will be complete within six weeks. 

25. The third regular session of the Arab League Council convenes in Cairo. 

26. Egypt — Bevin makes a statement on the Sudan in Parliament. 

29. Turkey and Iraq sign cultural, economic and security pacts. 

April 1^46 

3. Iran— The U.SS.R. states that its troops will leave Iran by May 6. 

5. Iran and the U.SS.R, announce agreement on withdrawal of troops, a 
Soviet-Iranian oil company, and Azerbaijan. 

Turkey— The U.S. battleship Missouri, a cruiser and destroyer arrive at Istan- 
bul on a four-day official visit. 

17. Syria marks the departure of foreign troops with a national holiday. 

18. Iran — ^The government announces that Iran considers the Bahrein Islands 
in the Persian Gulf an integral part of Iran. 

22. Iran — ^The Premier announces a seven-point proposal by which Azerbaijan 
may return to the central government while keeping considerable autonomy. 

29. Libya — Bevin proposes to the Council of Foreign Ministers immediate 
independence for Libya. 

30. Palestine — ^The Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry issues its Report. 
May 1^46 

I. Syria — Saadullah Jabry forms a new cabinet. 

7. Egypt — ^The British House of Commons votes 327 to 158 to uphold the 
government’s decision to withdraw all troops from Egypt. 

9. Egypt — ^Anglo-Egyptian treaty negotiations formally begin. 

10. A general strike protesting the Palestine Report paralyzes the chief cities 
of the Near East. 

20. Palestine — ^Jewish and Arab groups receive parallel invitations from 
Britain and the U.S. to frame views on the Palestine Report. 

22. Lebanon — A ministry is formed with Saadi Muula as Premier. 

Palestine — ^The U.S. State Department announces that support for immediate 

transfer of 100,000 Jews to Palestine stands as government policy. 

23. Iran — ^The Moscow radio in the first Soviet confirmation says Soviet troops 
were out of Azerbaijan on May 9. 

25. Transjordan — Independence is formally announced in Amman and Emir 
Abdullah proclaimed king. 

. 30. Heads of several Arab states meeting in Cairo announce agreement on 
rejection of further Jewish immigration into Palestine, freedom for Libya, com- 
pletion of Egypt’s independence, and liberation of other Arab countries. 

31. Iraq — Premier Suweidy resigns after the opposition accuses the govern- 
ment of weakness on Palestine and slowness on the question of revising the 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty. Arshad al Umary forms a new government. 

June 1^46 

8. An extraordinary session of the Arab League Council meets at Bludan, 
Syria. 

II. Iran — -Azerbaijan returns to the central government under an agreement on 
the lines of Ghavam’s plan of April 22, 1946. 
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Palestine— creates a special Cabinet Committee consisting of Byrnes, 
Patterson and Snyder to advise him on the Palestine problem. 

13. Palestine— In notes to the U.S. and the U.K. (published July 8), the 
Arab League requests the U.K. to start negotiating for a new regime in Palestine 
in accordance with the U.N. charter, challenges the legal right of the U.S. to 
intervene in Palestine. 

19- Egypt— IhQ Mufti of Jerusalem is granted asylum by King Farouk. 
Palestine— Tht Arab League submits its views on the Anglo-American Report. 

July 1^46 

2. Palestine— Trumm issues a statement on Palestine in which he reiterates 
that 100,000 Jews should be immediately admitted. 

14. Iran — Laborers of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company go on strike protesting 
interference by the oil company in Iran’s political affairs. 

17. Iran — ^Bevin comments in Parliament on the Anglo-Iranian strike. 

21. Turkey holds a national election. Results: Republican Peoples party (Gov- 
ernment), 395 seats; Democratic party, 66; Independents, 4. 

22. Palestine — British offices in the King David Hotel are blown up. 

25. Palestine— Tht Anglo-American Cabinet Committee recommends a federal 
constitution for Palestine, and that admission of 100,000 Jews be conditional on 
acceptance of the federation plan. The U.K. Government asks all Arab League 
members and other interested parties to a round-table discussion in London. 

31. Palestine — A debate on Palestine opens in the British Parliament. 

August 1^46 

I. Iran — Ghavam forms a new cabinet Including three Tudeh members. 
Palestine — Churchill in Commons advises surrender of the Palestine mandate 
to the U.N. unless Britain gets American backing. 

3. Turkey — The Saracoglu government resigns. Recep Peker becomes Premier. 
5. Palestine — ^The Jewish Agency turns down as a basis for discussion British 

proposals based on the report of the Cabinet Committee. 

Turkey — Ismet Inonu is re-elected President by the new National Assembly. 

8. Iran protests to Britain against the presence of Indian troops at Basra. 
A British Foreign Office spokesman declares that Britain is prepared to take 
action to quell any threat to her interests in Iran. 

Turkey receives a note from the U.S.S.R. on the Straits proposing that only 
the Black Sea powers participate in the Straits regime and demanding joint 
Soviet-Turkish defense. 

12. Palestine — ^The government announces that refugees attempting illegal 
entrance will be detained in Cyprus. 

15. Palestine — The U.K. invites the Jewish Agency to the London conference. 

16. Palestine — The White House issues a statement on Palestine, presenting 
no plan but urging a just solution. 

20. Turkey — ^The U.S.S.R. receives a U.S. note on the Straits. 

22. Turkey rejects Soviet proposals on the Straits. 

31. Palestine — ^The Arab Higher Committee rejects Britain’s invitation to the 
London conference because the Mufti is barred as a delegate. 

Lebanon — ^The last contingent of French troops leaves. 

September 1^46 

4. Palestine — The Jewish Agency refuses the British invitation to London. 
10. Palestine — ^The London conference opens. 

12. Egypt — Premier Sidky Pasha forms a new cabinet. 

15. Egypt — British-Egyptian negotiations are resumed in Alexandria. 
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16. Palestine — ^The London conference adjourns at the Arab states’ request to 
allow them time to consider the British proposals. 

20. Palestine-~~-ThQ Arabs formally present their proposals in London for an 
independent Palestine. 

22. Iran — Southern tribesmen revolt, demanding a strong anti-Tudeh policy. 

24. Turkey receives a Soviet note on the Straits stating that the Turkish posi- 
tion contradicts the interests of the Black Sea powers. 

October 1946 

3. Palestine’—Tt'ornm cables to Attlee regretting the breakdown of the 
Palestine talks and urging Palestine be opened to a substantial number of Jews. 

5. Palestine — Attlee writes to Truman, in reply to his statement, that the 
talks have not broken down and that he hopes measures for further immigration 
into the U.S. will not await final Palestine settlement. 

9. Turkey receives British and U.S. notes on the Straits, giving their views on 
the Soviet note of September 24. 

II. Palestine — ^Truman replies to Attlee’s letter of October 5. 

13. Iran — Southern tribesmen agree to terms for ending their revolt. 

17. Saudi Arabia — King Ibn Saud, in a letter, criticizes Truman for urging the 
entry of more Jews into Palestine. 

Egypt — Premier Sidky Pasha arrives in London. 

18. Turkey — ^The U.S.S.R. receives the Turkish reply to its second demand 
for revision of the Montreux convention. 

19. Iran — Premier Ghavam forms a new ministry without the Tudeh members. 

26. Egypt — ^Premier Sidky leaves London after talks with Bevin. 

28. Egypt and Sudan — ^Attlee states in Parliament that no change in the exist- 
ing status of the Sudan is contemplated, and no impairment of the right of the 
Sudanese people ultimately to decide their own future. 

Saudi Arabia — Ibn Saud receives a reply from Truman to his letter of October 
17 on Palestine. 

November 1946 

I. Egypt — Sidky informs the Egyptian treaty delegation that Bevin has agreed 
to Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan, provided the condominium continues 
until the Sudanese can select their own form of government. 

21. Iran — Premier Ghavam issues a decree announcing that the elections will 
be held under the supervision of Government forces. 

Ira^ — ^Nuri Pasha forms a new cabinet. Parliament is dissolved. 

December 1946 

6. Palestine — Correspondence exchanged December 2 between Byrnes and 
Bevin on Palestine is published, 

8. Egypt — Sidky Pasha resigns as Premier on grounds of ill health. 

9. Palestine — ^The 22nd World Zionist Conference opens at Basle, Switzerland, 
Dr. Weizmann calls for a Jewish State in Palestine. 

— ^Nokrashy Pasha forms a coalition cabinet. 

Sudan—The British Government confirms its pledge that the Sudanese will be 
prepared for self-government. 

10. Iran — Government forces move into Azerbaijan to supervise the election, 

II. Iran — Government forces enter Tabriz and are welcomed. The autonomous 
regime collapses. Pishevari and other Democratic Party leaders flee. 

15. Lebanon — ^Riyad al-Sulh forms a coalition government. 

28. Syria — A new cabinet is formed under Jamil Mardam Bey. 
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THE FAR EAST 

July 194^ 

14. CMua and the U,SS.R. in a joint communique report broad understanding 
on important questions concerning Soviet-Chinese relations. 

26. Japan — An Anglo-American-Chinese ultimatum demanding that Japan sur- 
render or be destroyed is issued from Potsdam. The document outlines the terms 
Japan will get if it surrenders. 

30. China — ^Dr. Wang Shih-chieh is named Foreign Minister replacing T. V. 
Soong, who remains Premier. 


August 194^ 

6. Japan — ^The U.S. Air Force drops an atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 

8. Japan — ^The U.S.S.R. declares war on Japan and attacks in Manchuria. 

Nagasaki is hit by the second atomic bomb. 

10. Japan offers to accept the Potsdam surrender ultimatum with the under- 
standing that it does not prejudice the prerogatives of the Emperor. 

11. Japan — ^The U.S., in the name of the four major Allies, informs Japan that 
the Emperor will be under the authority of the Supreme Allied Commander. 

12. China — Chiang issues an order telling the Communist army to remain in 
its present positions and await further instructions. 

14. Japan — Truman announces that Japan has accepted the Potsdam terms, thus 
surrendering unconditionally. 

Emperor Hirohito announces acceptance of the surrender terms. 

General Douglas MacArthur is designated by Truman as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander to accept the surrender. 

China and the U.S.S.R, conclude a treaty of friendship and alliance, reach 
comprehensive agreement on Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, etc. 

Indo-China — British troops arrive in south Indo-China. 

16. Japan — ^Truman says U.S. occupation authorities alone will be responsible 
for the reconstruction of Japan along democratic lines. 

Japan — Prince Hasuhiko Higashi-kuni is named Premier. 

Siam declares that it wishes to restore friendly relations with the Allies. 

Indonesia-— Tne independence of the ''Republic of Indonesia” is declared in 

Java. . . . 

17. Japan— Vtlnce Konoye is named Vice Premier, Shigemitsu Foreign Minister. 

18. China — France agrees to return to China the territory of Kwangchowwan. 

19. Japan — A Japanese mission arrives in Manila to negotiate surrender. 

Siam— The U.S. accepts Siam's repudiation of its 1941 declaration of war. 

23. Hong Kong — ^Attlee declares to the House of Commons that British ad- 
ministration will be re-established in Hong Kong 

24. China— The Government ratifies the U.N. Charter and the Chinese-Soviet 
treaty. Chiang states that China will not send forces to occupy Hong Kong if it 
will cause Allied misunderstanding. 

26. China— Knomintmg forces enter Shanghai and Nanking. 

28. Japan — U.S. troops land in Japan to begin the military occupation. 

China— Uzo Tse-tung arrives in Chungking to negotiate with (Jiang. 

30. Hong Kong— A British naval force arrives to occupy Hong Kong. 


September 194^ , . . t n 

2. Japan — ^The formal surrender takes place aboard the Missouri m Tokyo Bay. 
The Viet Nam Republic issues a declaration of independence. ^ 

4. Japan— Bytaes reveals that the U.S. has agreed to Soviet possession of the 
Kuriles and south Salchalin, announced by Stalin on September 2. 
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Japan — ^MacArthur issues orders for immediate demobilization and disarma- 
ment of the Japanese Army. 

6 . Japan — The directive on post-surrender policy is sent to MacArthur. 

The Japanese surrender in the southwest Pacific is signed off Rabaul. 

8. Japan — ^MacArthur and the First Cavalry enter Tokyo. 

Korea — U.S. troops land in Korea. 

9. China — Surrender of the Japanese in China is signed at Nanking. 

Korea — The U.S. Army tells Koreans that Japanese officials will remain tem- 
porarily in office. 

11. Japan — MacArthur orders the arrest of the first forty war criminals. 

Korea — MacArthur directs that all Japanese officials in southern Korea be re- 
placed as rapidly as possible ’’consistent with the safety of operations." 

12. Japan formally surrenders its southern armies to Mountbatten at Singapore. 

China announces that Chinese troops are moving into Indo-China to accept the 

surrender of the Japanese north of the sixteenth parallel. 

13. Japan — Imperial Headquarters is formally abolished. 

16. Hong Kong — ^The Japanese forces surrender to the British. 

17. Japan — MacArthur announces the occupation forces can probably be re- 
duced to 200,000 in six months. 

18. Korea — ^Truman issues a statement on Korea. 

19. Indo-China — Soong promises de Gaulle in Paris that China will respect 
French rights. 

Japan — ^U.S. State Department states that the U.S. Government, not General 
MacArthur, is determining U.S. policy in Japan. 

23. Siam — K new government is formed under N. E. Seni Pramoj, resistance 
leader. 

25. Japan — ^At a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, Molotov criti- 
cizes U.S. occupation policy in Japan and suggests that an Allied Control Com- 
mission be established there. Byrnes, stating that the subject is not on the agenda, 
refuses to discuss it. 

26. Philippines — Truman makes a statement on public order in the Philip- 
pines. 

27. Japan — ^Emperor Hirohito calls on General MacArthur. 

29. U.S. announces plans for a Far Eastern Advisory Commission to formulate 
policies for executing the Japanese surrender. 

Indonesia — British and Dutch troops land at Batavia. Soekarno orders the Indo- 
nesians to cooperate with the Allies. 

October 1^4^ 

I. Indonesia — ^The Netherlands refuses to negotiate with Soekarno. 

China — ^U.S. Marines land at Chinwangtao, 120 miles north of Tientsin. 

4, /^p^ff—MacArthur orders the Japanese Government to repeal all laws re- 
stricting freedom of thought, assembly, religion, or speech, to liberate all political 
prisoners, and to dismiss all secret police. 

6. Japan — ^Baron Shidehara becomes Premier. 

9. Indo-China — The U.K. and France sign an agreement in London recogniz- 
ing French sovereignty in British-occupied parts of Indo-China. 

II. China Central Government and Communist representatives in a Joint 
communique reveal that the basic issue, control of northern provinces, is still un- 
settled. 

Japan — ^MacArthur orders political reforms including the vote for women, en- 
couragement of labor unions, and abolition of thought control. 

12. lndonesia----Pmmitt Schermerhorn states that the Netherlands is ready to 
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deliberate with Indonesians who want Indonesia to occupy a self-governing place 
in the empire. 

15. Japan — MacArthur announces completion of the disarmament of seven mil- 
lion Japanese. 

19. Japan — The State Department postpones the first meeting of the Far East- 
ern Advisory Commission, scheduled for October 23. 

21. China — The Communist party announces that its troops will withdraw 
from all areas south of the Yangtze. 

22. Japan — MacArthur orders a policy of liberalization of Japanese schools 
and abolition of militaristic and nationalistic teaching. 

24. Indonesia — ^The U.S. has asked the British and Dutch to remove U.S. in- 
signia from equipment used against the Indonesians, Byrnes announces. 

China — Soviet and Chinese authorities agree to the landing of government 
troops at certain Manchurian ports. 

25. China — The Russians agree to evacuate Jehol and Chahar as soon as Chi- 
nese Central Government troops arrive. 

Indonesia — The "Indonesian Republic” states its willingness to negotiate with 
the Netherlands provided self-determination for Indonesians is recognized and 
the U.S. or another third party mediates. 

27. China — The Central Government agrees to let Communist forces retain 
their north China territory if railway zones are evacuated. The Communists are 
requested to submit names for the new Political Consultative Conference. 

28. Indonesia — Fighting starts between British troops and Indonesians. 

31. Japan — A four-power agreement on the disposition of the Japanese fleet 
is announced. 

China — ^The Communists reject the government request to let national troops 
move freely on the north China railways. 

November 1^4^ 

6. Japan — SCAP orders liquidation of Zaibatsu corporate assets. 

12. China — Government and Communists agree to submit their difierences to a 
Political Consultative Conference. 

13. Indonesia — Sutan Sjahrir, a young Socialist leader, becomes Premier of the 
"Indonesian Republic” and says he will try to stop the fighting between the Brit- 
ish and Indonesians. 

17. Indonesia — Dutch-Indonesian negotiations begin. 

26. China — Chiang, at the opening of the Supreme Economic Council, an- 
nounces his economic program. 

Japan — The Emperor opens the Diet. 

27. China — ^Agreement with the U.S.S.R. is announced whereby the Chinese 
Government will send troops to Changchun and Mukden. 

29. Indonesia — The British occupy Surabaya. 

December 1^43 

7. Japan--PmleY submits to Truman his interim report on Japanese repara- 
tion. 

12. Nationalist troops enter Mukden and Changchun. 

15. Japan — ^MacArthur abolishes compulsory adherence to Shinto and state 

support of it. , ’ r'U’ 

China— TmmaiD. makes a statement on U.S. policy in China. 

17. China — Chiang tells the press he is in accord with Truman s statement and 
intends to bring "other elements” into the government. 

18. Japan — The Diet ends. 
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19. Indonesia— T_I.S. urges all parties to resume conversations and to seek 
a peaceful solution ^'^^.rmony with the U.N. charter. 

23. China — General iXlarshall arrives in Chungking. 

27. The Moscow ^®^:€erence communique is issued, announcing agreement on 
many issues includii^S ^^rea, China, and control of Japan. 

28. Indonesia — ^The crommunique of an Anglo-Dutch conference in London 
states that home rule fojt Indonesia is not forthcoming at this time and that the 
immediate problem is restoration of ’'conditions of security.” 

China declines the invitation to send a token force to Japan. 

January 194^ 

1. Siam and the tJ-K. sign a treaty ending the state of war between them. 
Japan — Emperor Hirohito in his New Year’s message to his people declares 

that his divinity is a ma.tter of "legend and myth.” 

Indo-China—Kg^ttTsx^j^^ I5 announced between Mountbatten and the French 
High Commissioner wb^reby the French will take over southern Indo-China. 

2. Japan — ^Mac Arthur in a report to the War Department requests the import 
of 3,300,000 tons of foo<J. 

4. Japan — MacArthur orders the government to abolish all ultra-nationalist 
terrorist and militarist groups and remove from office or candidacy in the coming 
election all "active ^^Ponents” of military nationalism. 

5. China recogni^^s the independence of Outer Mongolia. 

Both Communist and, Government representatives agree to meet for formal 
conferences with Marshall. 

10. China — Gov^^nm^nt and Commimist representatives announce a truce. The 
Political Consultative Conference opens. 

12. Japan— .XhQ Premier appoints 5 non-party ministers to replace those forced 
to resign under the purge directive of January 4. 

16. Indo-China’-^J^^ U.S. announces its non-recognition of Siam’s acquisition 
of Indo-Chinese territories under the Japanese occupation. 

Korea — Conferences between Soviet and American military representatives 
begin. 

19. Britain announces that Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr will go to 

Batavia as adviser in a new attempt at settlement. 

28. Korea— T!be ^^rumunist party makes public its refusal to accept places on 
the all-party nnifit^^tion committee. 

31. China — ^The Political Consultative Conference adopts general principles 
for the reorganization and nationalization of the armies, the make-up of the 
National Assembly to draft a constitution, and the structure of the new coalition 
government. 

February 1946 

I. — Thrce*party Executive Headquarters, with U.S. participation, is 
formed to carry out the truce. 

Japan ^The fitst British Commonwealth occupation troops arrive. 

10. Netherlands announces a proposal to establish a Common- 

wealth of Indonesia with the promise that "in our time” Indonesians will have 
the right of sell-determination, full freedom or partnership in a Netherlands 
Kingdom. 

II. The Valtu agreement on the Far East is published in Washington. 

21. China — ^Students in Chungking demonstrate against the U.S.S.R. 

25. China— official Chinese statement of policy reasserts China’s sov- 
ereignty over Manchuria and respect for the Sino-Soviet treaty of August, 1945, 
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An agreement is signed in Chungking providing for a national army of 60 divi- 
sions within 18 months, absorbing the Communist army. 

26. Japan — ^The Far Eastern Commission opens in Washington. 

27. Outer Mongolia signs a treaty of amity and mutual aid with the U.S.S.R. 

28. China and France sign a treaty on the end of extraterritoriality, withdrawal 
of Chinese troops from north Indo-China, railroad and port rights, and other 
matters. 

March 1^46 

4. Indo-China — France takes over control south of the i6th parallel. 

5. China — Foreign Minister Wang states that Soviet withdrawal from Man- 
churia cannot be contingent on Chinese acquiescence in demands for concessions. 

The U.S. sends a note to the U.S.S.R. concerning the presence in Manchuria of 
Red Army forces. An American note to China supports China’s resistance to 
Soviet demands in Manchuria. 

6. Japan — A draft of the new constitution is released. 

Indo-China — In an agreement signed at Hanoi, France accepts Viet Nam as a 
free state within the Indo-Chinese federation and French Union. 

10. Japan — ^The Government orders a purge of intellectuals and businessmen. 
China — Marshall leaves for the U.S. 

13. Indonesia — Negotiations between the Indonesian delegation headed by 
Sjahrir and the Netherlands delegation under Van Mook open with Sir Archi- 
bald Clark-Kerr, special British envoy, as chairman. 

15. China — ^Autonomous status is granted to Sinkiang. 

16. China — ^The Kuomintang executive ratifies the PCC agreements for govern- 
ment reorganization and cooperation with the Communists. 

Marshall makes a statement in Washington on the situation in Manchuria. 

20. China — The Peoples’ Political Council opens with the Communists not 
present. 

Korea — ^The joint U.S.-Soviet Commission meets for the first time in Seoul. 

24. Siam — Former Regent Luang Pradit Manutham is chosen Premier. 

28. China — China accepts Soviet plans for the evacuation of Manchuria. 
Discussions on economic cooperation in Manchuria are suspended. 

April 1^46 

10. Japan holds a general election. Results: Liberals, 122 seats; Progressives, 
88; Socialists, 79; Independents, 75; non-party, 12; Communists, 3. 

12. Indonesia — ^Anglo-Dutch talks on Indonesia start in London. 

14. China— Chon En-lai declares a state of all-out hostilities to exist in Man- 
churia owing to Government violations of the truce. 

18. China— UarshaW returns to Chungking. 

19. China — ^The Communists capture Changchun. 

22. Japan — ^The Shidehara Government resigns. 

23. Philippines — Manuel Roxas defeats Osmena in presidential election. 

25. U.S.S.R. sends the U.S. a note rejecting the suggestion that Manchurian 
industry and other Japanese assets in Manchuria be used for reparation. 

30. Japan — ^The four-power Allied Council meets for the first time. 

May 1^46 

1. China— The Government moves from Chungking to Nanking. 

2. Japan— The International Military Tribunal convenes in Tokyo. 

Indonesia — ^The Overseas Minister reviews the situation in the Dutch Parlia- 
ment. . j. 

8. Korea— The U.S.-Soviet commission adjourns sme die. 
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13. Japan — ^The Far Eastern Commission in Washington draws up a series of 
directives on reparations and the new Japanese constitution. 

16. Japan — Yoshida, the new head of the Liberal party and Foreign Minister 
in Shidehara's cabinet, forms a government of Liberals and Progressives. 

18. Prance — ^The official news agency states that France has no intention of 
ceding bases in any of her Pacific possessions to the U.S. 

20. China — Marshall accuses both sides of fomenting hate campaigns which 
endanger the interests of the nation. 

23. China — Government forces recapture Changchun. 

25. China — ^Truce negotiations reopen in Nanking. 

26. Siam — French troops invade Siam from Indo-China across the Mekong 
river. 

27. Siam protests to the French Government through the British and U.S. min- 
isters, also informs the U.N. of the French invasion. 

June 1^46 

1. Siam — France announces it has asked the U.S. and U.K. to mediate in the 
dispute with Siam over the return of territories taken in 1941. 

Indo-China — ^The French announce the formation of an "independent Cochin- 
Chinese Republic in the Indo-Chinese Federation and the French Union.'* 

2. Siam — ^The King opens the first session of the new Parliament. 

4. Japan — ^The trial of war criminals by the International Tribunal begins. 

9. Siam — ^King Ananda Mahidol is found dead from a bullet wound. The legis- 
lature names his brother, Prince Phumiphon Aduldet, as King. 

10. Indo-China — ^The Viet Nam Government protests the grant of federal re- 
publican status to Cochin-China. 

17. China — ^The Pauley mission issues a preliminary report in Mukden on 
the state of Manchurian industry. 

20. Japan — Hirohito in an address to the Japanese Diet calls for approval of 
the new constitution in the name of "the supreme will of the people." 

23. Korea — ^The Soviet consul and his stafiF leave Seoul as a result of the U.S. 
demand that he cease consular activities if the Soviets did not permit a U.S. Con- 
sulate in Heijo. 

24. The Communist chief, Mao Tze-txmg, demands that the U.S. no 
longer extend military aid to China and that all U.S. forces leave. 

28. China ^Acheson says 10,000 Marines will stay in China to guard supply 
lines from the interior to the coast. 

30. Philippines — ^The U.S. returns the command of the Philippine Army to 
the Philippine Government. 

July 1^46 

3. Philippines — The Philippine Senate approves the Philippine Trade Act. 

4. Philippines— The Republic of the Philippines comes into being as the U.S. 
transfers sovereignty to it. A U.S.-Philippine treaty of general relations is signed. 

6. Indo-China— A conference of French and Viet Nam delegates opens at 
Fontainebleau to discuss the relationship of Viet Nam to Indo-China and the 
French Union. 

7. China ^The Communist Central Committee Manifesto demands an uncon- 
ditional truce without time limit and that the "U.S. government stop armed inter- 
ference in Chinese internal affairs.” 

9. China — John Leighton Stuart is named U.S. Ambassador to China. 

Hodge announces his support of the proposal to establish a legislative 
body to assist the military government in south Korea. 

10. Philippines President Roxas appoints General Carlos Romulo as perma- 
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neat representative to the U.N. and Joaquin M. Elizalde as ambassador to the 
U.S. 

13. Siam — Siam submits the problem of its border dispute with Indo-China to 
the U.N. Security Council. 

22. China — ^Alme. Sun Yat-Sen asks that U.S. forces withdraw from China. 

23. Indonesia — Queen Wilhelmina speaks from the throne on Indonesia. 

27. China — The Government rejects the Communists’ proposal for an uncon- 
ditional truce. 

29. China — A Communist force ambushes a convoy of U.S. Marines. 

August 1^46 

10. China — ^Marshall and Stuart issue a joint statement saying that peace in 
China appears impossible. 

13. China — Chiang announces a 6-point policy including broadening of the 
government and convocation of the National Assembly. 

23. Siam — Luang Thampong Nawasawat replaces Panamyong as Premier. 

24. Japan — ^MacArthur orders the government to set aside as potential repara- 
tions 505 of Japan’s largest and most modern industrial plants, 

29. Japan — SCAP announces a ban on strikes which are inimicable to the 
objectives of the occupation. 

30. China — Chou En-lai agrees to participate in a new five-man committee to 
pave the way for a coalition government providing Chiang first issues orders to 
halt the fighting. 

31. China and the U.S. conclude an agreement on the sale of surplus U.S. prop- 
erty. 

September ic^46 

8. China — Chou En-lai denies that his party has any connection with the U.S.S.R. 

11. Japan — ^The Japanese Merchant Marine is virtually paralyzed by a strike of 
the Seamen's Union. 

14. Japan — The Japanese Congress of Industrial Organizations orders a walk- 
out of all major industrial affiliates, to force the fall of the Yoshida government. 

lndo~China — ^Viet Nam and France agree to a modus vivendi. 

17. Indonesia — A Dutch Commission-General headed by Schermerhorn arrives 
in Java to negotiate a settlement. 

19. China — Chou En-lai announces he has left the Nanking peace talks. 

24. U.SS.R. — Stalin, in answer to a British press correspondent, states he be- 
lieves the earliest withdrawal of U.S. troops from China to be vital for future 
peace. 

October 1^46 

I. Korea — ^Acheson re-emphasizes the intention of the U.S. to stay in Korea 
until it is united and free. 

4. China — An armed group of Chinese Communists attacks a U.S. Marine 
Corps ammunition depot near Tientsin. 

7. China — ^Marshall again proposes a lo-day truce for peace negotiations. 
Chiang accepts. 

Japan — ^The lower House of the Diet passes the new constitution. 

Indonesia — Dutch-Indonesian negotiations begin at Batavia. 

8. China — The Communists reject Marshall’s truce proposals. 

Ambassador Stuart, in a speech, points to the need for *’another internal revo- 

tion” in China. 

9. China — Chiang invites the Communists to send delegates to the National 
Assembly. Chou En-lai rejects the offer. 
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10. China — Chiang Is re-elected President of the Republic by the Kuomintang 
standing committee. 

11. China — Government troops capture Kalgan. 

12. Japan — ^The Diet passes tihe Land Reform Bill. 

14. Indonesia — A conference in Batavia decides unanimously on a truce based 
on existing military positions. 

15. Korea — An order creating an interim legislature is approved by U.S. au- 
thorities. 

16. China — Chiang issues a statement of eight steps to national unity. 

18. China — ^The Yenan radio announces Communist rejection of Chiang's 
term§ and puts forward counter-proposals. 

November 1^46 

3. Japan — In an imperial rescript, the new constitution is promulgated. 

4. China and the U.S. sign a five-year treaty of friendship, commerce and navi- 
gation. 

Philippines — ^The U.S. announces the formation of a joint Philippine-U.S. 
commission to study Philippine financial problems. 

8. Japan — ^The government announces a purge of administrative oiEceholders 
and candidates. 

10. Indo-China — ^The President of Cochin-China commits suicide. 

15. Indonesia — ^The Dutch and Indonesians initial a draft agreement at Cheri- 
bon providing for de facto recognition of the Indonesian republic and the estab- 
lishment of a federation, the U.S. of Indonesia, to be joined with the Nether- 
lands in equal partnership under the Crown. 

China — ^The National Assembly convenes to adopt a constitution. The Com- 
munists and the Democratic League refuse to attend. 

16. China — Chou En-lai announces that the unilateral summoning of the Na- 
tional Assembly marks the end of negotiations. 

Japan — Pauley submits to Truman recommendations on Japanese reparation. 

17. Siam signs an agreement with France in Washington for the return of the 
provinces ceded by Vichy to Siam, and withdraws her complaint against France 
before the Security Council. 

20. China — Chou En-lai announces the terms on which he will resume peace 
talks: the creation of a new inter-party conference, the forming of a coalition 
government, and the convening of a new National Assembly. 

21. Indo-China — Fighting breaks out between French soldiers and Vietnamese. 

28. China — Chiang presents a revised draft of the constitution to the Assembly. 

The Soviet Embassy in Nanking issues a sharply worded complaint on the 

treatment of Soviet nationals in Manchuria. 

29. Indonesia — ^The last British and Indian troops leave Indonesia. 

December 1^46 

6. China — ^In answer to Marshall’s offer of mediation, the Communists refuse 
to negotiate unless the National Assembly is dissolved. 

7. China — Communists in Manchuria refuse to permit U.S. Consul-General 
O. Edmund Clubb to proceed to his post in Harbin. 

10. Indonesia — ^The Dutch Parliament is informed of the Cabinet’s decision to 
authorize the signing of the Cheribon agreement. 

12. Korea — ^The Legislative Assembly in the U.S. zone opens. 

18. China — ^Truman outlines U.S. policy on China. 

Japan — ^The Far Eastern Commission announces a policy of encouraging Japa- 
nese workers to organize into unions. 
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19. Japan — The U.S.S.R. agrees to repatriate 50,000 Japanese per month. 

20. Ckna — A U.S. Navy ship saiis away from Dairen, Manchuria, after an 
ultimatum by Soviet military authorities. 

Indo-China — Ho Chi-minh and his Viet Nam Government are forced by French 
troops to flee from Hanoi. 

25. China — The new constitution is approved by the National Assembly. 
Indonesia — The Provisional State of East Indonesia is proclaimed in the name 

of Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. It comprises the NEI east of Java and 
Borneo, except New Guinea. 

26. Japan — The extraordinary session of the Diet ends. 

30. China — ^The government announces that parties which participated in the 
National Assembly have been invited to join the government. 

31. China — Chiang signs an order promulgating the Constitution. 

LATIN AMERICA 


lAay 

1 1-1,8. The 3rd Inter- American Press Congress is held in Caracas. 

15. Truman states U.S. willingness to negotiate a postwar inter- American treaty 
of mutual assistance. 

24. Chile and the U.S. sign an agreement establishing a U.S. naval mission in 
Chile. 

28. Argentina — Stettinius at San Francisco says that by voting to admit Ar- 
gentina the U.S. has not changed its position that Argentina is expected to carry 
out her commitments under the Mexico City agreements. 

Brazil — Vargas sets December 2, 1945, as the date of elections. 

29. Argentina assures the U.S. that it will meet all its obligations under the 
Act of Chapultepec. 

June ic)4^ 

2. Argentina and Bolivia conclude an agreement on railroad, highway and 
pipeline construction and on the development of oilfields in southern Bolivia. 

6. Brazil declares war on Japan. 

10. Peru — Jos6 Luis Bustamante is elected President 

19. Argentina — Braden in a speech reminds the government of its obligation 
to eliminate Axis firms. 

July J94S 

8. Argentina — President Farrell announces that a presidential election will be 
held, promises every effort to make it free and democratic. 

12. Mexico — Padilla resigns as Foreign Minister. 

August 1^4^ 

5. Senator Vandenberg suggests the American republics be given exclusive re- 
sponsibility for policing the Western Hemisphere. 

6. Argentina — ^The government lifts the state of siege decreed in 1941. 

24. Argentina — Assistant Secretary Rockefeller charges that Argentina has 
failed to carry out its pledges under the Act of Chapultepec. 

28. Argentina — ^Dr. Juan I. Cooke is appointed Foreign Minister. 

29. The Board of Governors of the Pan American Union announces the forma- 
tion of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. < 

31. Argentina — ^Foreign Minister Cooke pledges cooperation with the United 
Nations, unity in the Americas. 
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September 1^4^ 

3. Mexko — Francisco Castillo Najera is appointed Foreign Minister. 

3 “i 4 - An Inter- American Coffee Conference is held at Mexico City. 

3-27. The Third Inter-American Communications Conference is held at Rio. 

7. Argentina — ^Braden, in his first talk with Cooke, says friendly relations with 
the U.S. are dependent on living up to the Mexico City agreements. 

11. Chile — ^The Fomento Corporation receives a $28 million Export-Import 
Bank credit for steel-mill equipment. 

Argentina publishes a defense of its anti-Axis program. 

Brazil receives a $38 million credit from the Export-Import Bank. 

19. Argentina — ^An anti-government demonstration takes place in Buenos Aires. 

26. Argentina — ^The government reimposes the state of siege, arrests promi- 
nent newspaper directors and army officers. 

29. Brazil — U.S. Ambassador Berle makes a speech implying that the U.S. 
would not favor postponement of the elections. 

October 1^4^ 

3. Argentina — Acting Secretary of State Acheson announces that the U.S. re- 
fuses to be associated with Argentina in an inter-American defense pact under 
present circumstances. 

5. The Conference of American Foreign Ministers scheduled to meet October 
20 in Rio is postponed by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. 

9. Argentina — ^Troops march on Buenos Aires; General Avalos takes over the 
War Ministry; Peron resigns. 

12. Argentina — All the ministers except Avalos resign on his demand. 
Argentina — K general strike in favor of Per6n occurs. The insurgent cabi- 
net resigns. A cabinet of Per6n supporters resumes power. 

19. Venezuela — ^Revolutionaries seize power, oust President Medina. 

22. Venezuela — ^Romulo Betancourt is proclaimed provisional president. 

25. Brazil — ^Vargas is forced to resign. 

30. Brazil — ^Dr. Linhares, president of the Supreme Court, assumes the presi- 
dency. 

Venezuela — ^The U.S. recognizes the Betancourt government. 

No-v ember 1^4^ 

8. Mexico and the U.S. exchange ratifications of a treaty on water rights. 

15. Argentina— ‘A Labor party, pledged to support Peron, is formed. A Demo- 
cratic Union of four anti-Peron parties — ^Radicals, Socialists, Communists and 
Progressive Democrats — comes into being. 

21. The Governing Board of the Pan American Union recommends that the 
postponed Rio Conference be held between March 15 and April 15. 

22. Uruguay submits a proposal for collective intervention. 

27. Byrnes announces unqualified adherence to the principle of collective inter- 
vention in the Uruguayan proposal. 

December 194^ 

2. Brazil — Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra is elected President. 

5. Carlos Martins, Brazilian Ambassador to the U.S., is elected Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Pan American Union. 

29. Brazil — President-elect Dutra promises the re-establishment of democracy, 
the continuance of full military co-operation with the U.S., a welcome to foreign 
capital and immigrants. 

30. Argentina— 'JosQ Tamborini is named candidate of the Democratic Union 
to run against Peron for the presidency. 
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January 1^46 

11. Haiti — A military coup overthrows Eiie Lescot, president since 1941. 

14. Guatemala — Britain offers to submit the 87-year-old dispute over British 
Honduras to the International Court. 

17. Chile — ^Alfredo Duhalde becomes Acting President on illness of President 
Rios. 

27. Venezuela — Betancourt says that the validity of the U.S. and British oil 
concessions acquired during previous regimes will not be questioned. 

29. Chile — The leaders of the Chilean Federation of Labor are arrested and 
a 60-day state of siege is decreed after riots. 

31. Brazil — Dutra is inaugurated as President. 

February 1^46 

I. Brazil — ^The Constituent Assembly holds its first meeting. 

7. Mexico — ^The British Foreign Office announces an agreement of the Mexi- 
can, Dutch and British governments on compensation due Dutch and British sub- 
jects for expropriated oil properties. 

9. Argentina — Peron issues a statement advocating friendship with the U.S. 
and inviting U.S- capital to Argentina. 

12. Argentina — The U.S, issues a Blue Book charging that Argentina aided the 
German war effort and is still being used as a Nazi base. 

15. Argentine Foreign Minister Cooke says that the Blue Book violates the 
U.S. pledge of non-intervention. 

21-March 13. Delegates of 15 non-self-governing territories of the West In- 
dies meet at St. Thomas, V.I., to draw up recommendations to the Caribbean 
Commission. 

22. Argentina — ^Per6n publishes a Blue and White Book which charges that 
U.S. Embassy staff members spied against the Argentine Government. 

24. Argentina — Peron is elected President. 

March ic)46 

6. Brazil polls the American republics on postponement of the Rio Conference. 

13. The Pan-American Union postpones indefinitely the Rio Conference. 

16. Venezuela — ^The government releases all political prisoners. 

25. Argentina — ^The Central Bank is nationalized. 

28. Argentina refuses an invitation to join UNRRA. 

30. Ecuador — A plot against the Ibarra government is suppressed. 

April 1^46 

I. Cuba — Byrnes notifies Cuba that the U.S. is giving up bases there built dur- 
ing the war. 

I -16. The Third Regional Conference of the ILO meets in Mexico City. 

4. Brazil — ^The Foreign Minister issues a memorandum saying Brazil has no 
wish to exclude Argentina from any hemisphere mutual defense treaty. 

8. Argentina — ^The State Department announces that the U.S. will participate 
with Argentina in a hemisphere defense pact if Peron’s government carries out its 
pledges to eliminate Axis influence. 

Haiti — ^The U.S. recognizes the new government. 

24. Argentina — A government decree makes private banks financial agents of 
the Central Bank. The Government guarantees all deposits. 

May 1^46 

4. Colombia — ^Mariano Ospina Perez, Conservative, is elected President over 
Gabriel Turbay and Jorge E. Gaitan, Liberals. 
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6. Tmman transmits to Congress a bill for inter-American military cooperation, 
including standardization of equipment. 

13. Brazil — Jacob Suritz, Soviet ambassador, arrives in Rio. 

23. Argentina — Peron orders his followers of the Labor and Peronista Radical 
parties to unite in a single national revolutionary party. 

24. Brazil — ^The government bans Communist meetings. 

Argentina — The state of siege is lifted. 

]une 1^46 

2. Brazil — Communist headquarters and those of two big labor unions are 
seized by police. 

4. Argentina — ^^Peron is inaugurated as President. 

6. Argentina and the U.S.S.R. establish diplomatic relations. 

25. Argentina — The U.S. releases the Argentine gold in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

27. Chile — President Rios dies. 

July 1^46 

7. Mexico — ^Miguel Aleman is elected President. 

11. Argentina — Negotiations with the British Trade Mission open. 

12. Brazil and the U.S. conclude an agreement on the sale of surplus property. 
15. Great Britain, the U.S., France, and the Netherlands sign an agreement in 

Washington making the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission a 4-power Carib- 
bean Commission and providing for a continuing “conference” of representatives 
of colonial peoples. 

17. Argentina — Peron announces that the Runciman-Roca treaty of 1933 with 
Britain will not be renewed. 

18. The Governing Board of the Pan American Union adopts a “Draft Decla- 
ration of the Rights and Duties of the American States,” and refers it to the 
member governments. 

19. Paraguay — President Morfnigo revokes the 1940 ban on political activity, 

21. Bolivia — President Villaroel is lynched and his regime overthrown. 

22. Bolivia — A revolutionary provisional government promises free elections, 
restoration of civil liberties and release of political prisoners. 

23. Bolivia — ^The revolutionary government announces it intends to follow 
the constitution, respect native and foreign capital, and fulfill international obli- 
gations. 

26. Paraguay — Mormigo forms a two-party cabinet, ending his dictatorship. 

29. Brazil — ^Dutra forbids organized labor to engage in political activity. 

August 1^46 

9. Uruguay and the U.S.S.R. sign a commercial treaty. 

II. Ecuador — ^Velasco Ibarra is re-elected President of the Republic by the 
Assembly, 43 to 10. The Center and Left parties refuse to vote. 

13. Bolivia — ^The U.S. and Argentina recognize the new government. 

30. Argentina — ^The Chamber of Deputies approves the Act of Chapultepec 
and the U.N. Charter, following Senate ratification on August 19. 

31. Brazil — The Assembly is called into special session to deal with economic 
conditions causing popular unrest. 

September 1^46 

1. Brazil — ^Martial law is declared in Rio after two days of rioting. 

2. Argentina — Peron says the misunderstanding between Argentina and the 
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rest of the Western Hemisphere is ended with its ratification of the Act of 
Chapuitepec and the U.N. Charter. 

4. Chile — Presidential elections are held. Gabriel Gonzalez Videia, candidate 
of left bloc, wins a plurality. The vote: Gonzalez, 191,351 ; Eduardo Cruz Coke 
(Conservative), 141,134; Fernando Alessandri (Liberal), 129,092. 

11. Panama and the U.S. agree to consult on defending the Panama Canal. 

12. A conference of the five Central American republics opens in Santa Ana, 
El Salvador, to discuss Central American federation. 

17. Argentina, after prolonged negotiation, signs an economic agreement with 
the U.K. It contains provision for the purchase by Argentina of the British-owned 
railways in Argentina. 

Brazil — A new constitution is promulgated. 

October 1^46 

4. Brazil and Argentina sign a commercial treaty. 

14. Brazil — President Dutra reshuifiies his cabinet. 

21. Argentina — Peron presents to a special session of Congress his five-year 
plan for the industrialization and development of Argentina. 

24. Chile — Gonzalez Videia is confirmed as President by a special joint session 
of Congress, 138 to 46. 

27. Venezuela — Elections are held for the National Assembly to draft a new 
constitution. Results: Accion Democratica, 988,457; Copei, 169,737; URD, 51,- 
174; Communists, 49,613. 

30. Argentina and Spain sign a trade agreement. 

November 1^46 

I. Chile — U.S. warships visit Chile. 

3. Chile — Gonzalez Videia is inaugurated as President. 

8. Argentina and the U.S.S.R. start negotiations for a treaty of commerce, navi- 
gation, and friendship. 

14. Colombia — ^The Liberal ministers resign following a vote by the Liberal 
majorities in Congress to cease cooperation with the President. 

15. Colombia — ^The Conservative ministers resign leaving the President free to 
reorganize the government. 

24. Uruguay — Tomas Berreta (Colorado party) is elected President. 

28. Argentina — Peron tells a group of leading industrialists that capitalism is 
dying out and that state control is necessary to check communism. 

30. Brazil — ^Vargas attacks the government at a Labor party rally. 

December 1^46 

1. Argentina declares its willingness to receive four million Europeans, starting 
with 30,000 a month. 

Mexico — ^Miguel Aleman is inaugurated President. 

2. Panama — The cabinet resigns, giving President Jimenez a free hand to re- 
organize the government. 

12. Colombia — President Ospina Perez announces his new cabinet. 

13. Argentina and Chile sign a pact of economic collaboration. 

14. Chile — ^Defining Chilean Antarctica as "the polar sector comprised between 
the 53rd and 90th meridians west of Greenwich,*’ the Foreign Office declares that 
Chilean sovereignty over it indisputable. 

30. Argentina and Uruguay sign a commercial pact. 
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